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PREFACE. 


‘Tats Book pretends to little excellence, except that 
which it has drawn from the rich work of Conybeare 
and Howson upon the Life and Writings of the apostle 
Paul. Every one who ean, should read that great 
work; for it comprehends all which is known, at pres- 
ent, upon the subject. But, as its size and cost will 
prevent its being generally read except by biblical 
scholars, it seems desirable that as much as possible of 
its interesting matter be brought within the compass 
of an ordinary duodecimo, and thus within the reach 
of common readers, and even of adult pupils in the 
Sabbath School. That this is no easy matter to ac- 
complish, every one knows who has ever attempted a 
reduction of a large work, every page of which is in- 
teresting. How far this difficult attempt has been 
successful in the present instance will appear by the 
reading. 

In order to give vividness to the picture, and also to 


aid the reader's memory by local associations, the 
(vii) 
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writer has taken the prominent cities of the apostle’s 
labors as successive stand-points, and from them has 
viewed the scenes around. This method necessarily 
foreshortens certain parts of the apostle’s life, but certain 
parts of it must be thus treated, in order to save the 
book from either swelling into an impracticable size, or 
rehearsing only familiar commonplaces. 

Particular care has been taken to picture accurately, 
as well as vividly, the scenes and the scenery amid 
which the apostle moved, in order that the impression 
of his career might beas lifelike as possible, and also 
that this scenery might throw a side-light upon what he 
did and said and wrote in these different places, as we 
find it recorded by inspiration. This picturing con- 
tains much secular information which is not found in 
ordinary commentaries, although it directly and very 
happily illustrates many passages of sacred Scripture. 
Hence the book will be found to be a commentary upon, 
some portions of the Acts of the Apostles, and will also 
throw no little light upon several of the more important 
Pauline epistles. The writer will be grieved and dis- 
appointed if the careful reading of it does not awaken 
a livelier interest in these portions of the New Testa- 
ment. And, while doing something to gratify the 
interest it awakens, he hopes it will leave enough of 
it yet ungratified to lead the reader on to larger and 
better books upon the same subject. 

During the preparation of this, “'The Footsteps of 
St. Paul,” a book whose main design is identical with 
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this, but executed with far greater amplitude and rhe- 
torical license, has been reprinted in this country. Had 
it appeared earlier, it would have been of considerable 
service in the preparation of this, or, more likely, would 
have entirely forestalled the thought of this. The two, 
however, will be found to be sufficiently unlike to save 
the smaller from the charge of being entirely superseded 
by the larger. 

The writer deems it proper to add further, that cir- 
cumstances which he could not control have delayed 
the publication of this book something more than a 
year after it was fully prepared for the press. 


HAVERHILL, Mass., March, 1857. 
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PAUL, 


AND THE CHIEF CITIES OF HIS LABORS. 


CHAPTER: I: 


SAUL AT TARSUS; OR, THE JEWISH CHILD 
AT HOME. 


_ Acts 21: 89.—“But Paul said, Iam a man which am a Jew of Tarsus, 


a city in Cilicia a citizen of no mean city.” 


JERUSALEM is the central point in Biblical Geogra- 
phy, and we find it convenient to locate other Scripture 
places by their bearings from this capital city. If now 
we wish to pass from Jerusalem to Tarsus, the most 
direct course is a little north of west until we reach 
Joppa on the coast some thirty miles distant, and then 
by ship due north until we reach the northern shore 
of the Mediterranean, three miles from which, inland, 
Tarsus was situated. In Paul’s day, it might have 
been difficult finding a vessel thus bound at the time 
it was wanted; and in that case the traveller from Jeru- 
salem, arriving at the port Joppa, or at Cesarea, a litile 
further north, might continue his route along up the 
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coast of Syria upon the public road, passing through 
Tyre, Sidon, Berytus, and other cities of less note; 
until, after a slow but interesting journey of about 
three hundred miles, he comes io the north-eastern 
angle of the Mediterranean Sea. Turning around this 
angle towards the left, he leaves Syria and enters Cili- 
cia, the south-eastern province in Asia Minor; and con- 
tinuing his course due west for nearly one hundred 
miles, he reaches Tarsus. 

The Province of Cilicia stretches along the coast 
from east to west for two hundred miles or more, but 
is quite narrow from north to south, by reason of a 
bold chain of mountains crowding down towards the 
sea. The western part of Cilicia was called Rocky 
Cilicia, and was a favorite haunt of bandits and pirates, 
until they were routed by the Romans under Pompey 
and Cicero, not quite a century before Christ. 

The eastern part was level, and in some places sandy, 
but generally was a fine agricultural district. It re- 
ceived both beauty and fertility from numerous small 
rivers, which came babbling and dancing down from the 
mountains on their way to the sea. On the banks of 
one of these, the Cydnus, and about three miles from 
where it empties into a small bay setting back from the 
main sea, stood Tarsus, the capital of Cilicia and the 
native city of Saul. 

Tf, as many suppose, natural scenery has a great 
effect upon the character, then Paul was largely in- 
debted to the beautiful and magnificent scene with 
which he was familiar from his earliest childhood. 
Standing upon the flat roof of his father’s house, and 
facing the north, he was confronted by the bold Taurus 
mountain chain, stretching along east and west, here 
and there shooting up its sharp peaks five and six 
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thousand feet towards the skies, and shining in their 
snowy mantle during many months of the year; while 
down the valleys and gorges between, the melted snows 


_ rushed noisily to the plains below. 


eba> 


. Along up the ravine made by one of these streams 
between the rent cliffs was a narrow defile or pass, 
called the “ Cilician Gates,” through which travellers 
could pass from the plain upon the sea-side to the 
midland and northern districts of Asia Minor, as Cap- 
padocia, Galatia, Bithynia, and Pontus. Through this 
northern gate, or notch, the apostle himself passed some 
fifty years afterwards, on his second visit to Iconium, 
Lystra, and Derbe. 

In the far distance east and west, the mountain range 
sent down bold branches or spurs almost to the very 
shore, so that the spectator would seem to be within 


~asemicircle of the everlasting hills, standing like mute, 


- majestic sentinels around. When, therefore, the child 


Saul heard his father read such passages as these from 
the Scriptures — “ who by his strength setteth fast the 


_ mountains, being girded with power” —“ As the moun- 
tains are round about Jerusalem, so is the Lord round 


about them that fear him,” these mountains furnished 
the imagery which rose before his mind. 
Turning to the south, his eye overlooked a belt of 


_ level, fertile country three miles wide, beyond which lay 


the broad blue sea, whose bosom, in pleasant weather, 
was enlivened by multitudes of the white-winged mes- 
sengers of commerce hastening to exchange their bur- 
dens of produce or of manufactures between the great - 
cities that dotted the entire circuit of shore around 
this magnificent sea. The sight of these would daily 
lead his thoughts to Alexandria and Carthage, to 
Tyre and Corinth and Rome, and could not but in 
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flame his youthful desire to launch off and see these 
places for himself. And then the low, heavy murmur- 
ings of that sea after a storm; that “voice of many 
waters,” of all earthly sounds most like the voice of 
the Almighty, how would this have awed down his 
venturesome spirit as he watched the -snowy crests 
of the distant breakers, or at night lay and listened 
to their solemn dirge as they played heavily against 
the shore. 

Little did he then imagine, that, forty years after- 
wards, he would be upon that sea, hastening from 
port to port, not as a commercial agent nor as an 
amateur traveller, but as the herald of the glad tidings 
of salvation to his lost fellow men; and still less did 
he imagine, that, at a later day still, he should be a 
prisoner in chains, under keepers, on board an Alex- 
andrian grain ship, and bound to the capital of the 
world for trial. 

Poets and philosophers differ among themselves as 
to the comparative merits of mountain and ocean 
scenery, in building up and developing the mind of 
a child, — the explanation of their difference of opin- 
ion being, that each naturally exalts that to which 
himself has been most indebted. But here, upon the 
banks of a living stream, was a home from whose 
windows the eye could drink in both these influences 
at once; here was a spot from which, at one and the 
same time, the child could hear the floods clap their 
hands, and the hills be joyful together before the Lord ; 
here an expanse of scenery combining, as few places 
do, the beautiful and the sublime, the charming and 
the awful. It was a choice picture to be traced early 
and indelibly upon the sensitive memory of the youth- 
ful Saul. It furnished a fine compound of stimulus 
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for the early developing of that mind, which was +o 
be one of the most remarkable minds the world has 
ever seen. 

And the ripened character of Paul, embracing in 
well-balanced proportions the philosophical and the 
practical, the sublime and the simple, the active and 
the meditative, — elements that would have given 
him distinction as a philosopher or a general, a poet 
or a statesman, had he not chosen rather to be what 
was greater and better than all these combined, namely, 
the first and chiefest Apostle of Christianity to the 
Pagan world ;—these characteristics of his maturer 
life indicate that the remarkable features in the scenery 
of his early childhood were not lost upon him. This 
amphitheatre of the Creator’s handiwork was worthy 
to give cast to the mind which was destined to act 
the principal part in a spiritual scene where the whole 
Christian world of all ages were to be spectators and 
admirers. 

Nor was the history of his native country and city 
less suited to awaken and sustain the enthusiasm of 
the youthful Saul. The whole neighborhood was 
classic ground. Mythology claimed that no less a 
personage than a son of Jupiter, king of the gods, 
was the founder of Tarsus. The most reliable his- 
tories testified that it was builded by the king of 
Assyria, nine hundred years before Christ. Cyrus 
_the younger had led an army through this Cilicia, 
entering by way of that same northern gate. Half 
a century after, this.land had trembled under the 
heavy tread of the vast armies of Persia and Macedon. 
Within this province on the east was Issus, where 
Alexander met and discomfited Darius, thereby de- 
ciding. for a while, the destiny of the known world. 

gf A 
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Fifty years before Saul’s birth, that world-renowned 
Latin orator, Cicero, had governed Cilicia for a season, 
as proconsul from the Roman senate. Soon after, 
Julius Cesar, that splendid blossom upon the ugly 
cactus of heathenism,— at that time, and still, “the 
foremost man in all the (pagan) world,” he was here 
in Tarsus and spent several days while on an eastern 
campaign. In the snowy waters of this very Cydnus, 
the youthful Macedonian conqueror of the world 
bathed, and wellnigh lost his life by his imprudence. 
And adown this same stream floated the gorgeous 
state galley of the Egyptian queen Cleopatra, bear- 
ing along with that peerless but corrupt beauty, her 
equally effeminate and corrupted paramour, Mark An- 
tony. Every place in the neighborhood, almost, had 
some classic and awakening association connected 
with it. An ingenuous youth could not walk amid 
such scenes without having his ambition set all on 
fire. 

Moreover, if Saul’s father was somewhat advanced 
in years when his son was born, then in his boyhood 
he may have seen some of these “ notables,’ and so 
could -entertain his inquisitive little son with stories 
of what himself had heard and seen of them. But, — 
in justice to this strict and conscientious Hebrew, 
we must say, that, if he had gazed upon any of these 
paragons of the heathen world, it was not so much 
to admire as to detest them. He looked upon them 
as a devout Jew of the days of Solomon would have 
looked upon an uncircumcised giant Philistine stalking 
through the streets of Jerusalem. 

And if the father ever entertained his inquisitive child 
with stories about them, it was not for the purpose 
of awakening in him a desire to become “ Great like 
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Cesar, stained in blood,” but the rather to prepare the 
way for these solemn admonitions: “Now, my son, 
by these be admonished. Better is piety with poverty, 
than riches and power with ungodliness. Better to 
be a door-keeper in the house of the Lord than to 
dwell sumptuously in the tents of wickedness.” 

While Cilicia was a province under Roman sway, 
Tarsus was called the “metropolis” of this whole 
region. As late as the fourth century, a historian 
says that Cilicia is “ennobled by Tarsus, a splendid 
city.” Paul, therefore, was not beside himself, nor was 
he giving vent to a mere foolish vanity, when, in 


repelling indignantly the imputation of being an Egyp- 


tian impostor, he replied, Acts 21: 33; “I am a Jew 


. of Tarsus, in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city.” And 


- even to this day, the ruins which offer themselves to 


~ the eye of the curious traveller, — crumbling arches, 


_ broken columns, splendid capitals, and curious coins 


dug out of the accumulated rubbish,—all bear un- 
mistakable testimony to the grandeur of Tarsus in 


4 former days. 


During the civil wars of the Roman Engpire, and 
when the provinces were full of rebellion, this city 
remained true to the house of the Cesars. It was, 
therefore, specially honored and favored by them. In 
this way it became a “free city,” that is, it was al- 
lowed to have its rulers from among its own citizens, 
instead of having strangers sent there from Rome to 
rule over and oppress them. But, great as was this 
honor or privilege, it did not make the natives of 
Tarsus “freeborn.” It did not raise them to the 
full privileges of Roman citizens. This latter dis- 
tinction was. conferred upon individuals and families 
through purchase, or as the reward of eminent service 
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done to the state. To purchase it required wealth. 
“ With a great sum obtained J this freedom,” said 
a Roman officer at Jerusalem to Paul. 

There is nothing that clearly indicates how Saul’s 
father received this honor. He may have purchased 
it, though, from the occupation to which he trained 
his son, we think it hardly probable. We rather sup- 
pose it was conferred upon him for some act of 
patriotism, or as a retum for favor shown to some 
influential Roman. But, however the father may have 
acquired it at first, his son would inherit it by birth. 
“ But I was freeborn.” 

This freedom was of great value to Paul in subse- 
quent life; and more than once it saved him from 
indignity, and even from being torn limb from limb 
by an infuriated mob. “ ‘Take heed what thou doest, 
for this man is a Roman.” The English or American 
flag is not, at this day, a surer protection to a ship 
at sea or to travellers upon the land, than it was in 
those times for a person to he able to say, “Iam a 
Roman citizen!” 

“T am a Jew of Tarsus.” This may awaken in 
some mind the inquiry how a Jewish family happened 
to be ina heathen city and province, so far from their 
own sacred land. 

When Cyrus, five hundred and thirty-six years be- 
fore Christ, gave permission to all the Jews at Babylon 
to return to Palestine, many families who had almost 
forgotten Jerusalem, and others who had neyer seen 
it, preferred to remain in the land of their adoption 
now that they had so mild a king. At a subsequent 
period, a great many Jewish families were carried 
captive into Egypt; but, instead of being oppressed 
there as their fathers under the Pharaohs had been, 
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they were treated so well that they were content to 
remain, and even many others came voluntarily from 
Palestine and settled among them. Still later, about 
two hundred years before Christ, Antiochus the Great, 
King of Syria, brought, it is said, two thousand Jewish 
families from the east, and distributed them through 
some of the provinces of Asia Minor, that their in- 
fluence might hold in check the Greek population, 
who were inclined to turbulence and revolt. His son, 
Antiochus Epiphanes, was a savage enemy of the 
Jews in Palestine; and, to escape his cruelties, still 
others left their native land and settled in the coun- 
tries around, wherever they could find peace. And 
besides, others may have left this comparatively un- 
commercial country, and located themselves where 
their industry would reap a richer reward. Any one 
of these several reasons is sufficient to account for 
the presence of Saul’s family, as well as a multitude 
of others in pagan provinces and cities. Hence the 
Apostle James directs his Epistle “'To the twelve 
tribes which are scattered abroad,” and Peter, his first 
Epistle —“ To the strangers scattered throughout Pon- 
tus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia.” But 
these were none the less Jews for dwelling among 
the heathen. In fact there may have been, and doubt- 
less were, Jews enough at that time in Tarsus to 
form a large circle for social intercourse, and to sus- 
tain a Jewish synagogue. Numerous enough they 
were throughout all Asia Minor to transmit, with- 
out difficulty, such Christian letters as those of James 
and Peter, from house to house, from synagogue to 
synagogue, and from city to city. The apostle Paul 
takes special pains to assure-us, that, amid all these 
pagan scenes and influences, his father’s family pre- 
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served their decided Jewish tastes and habits, and 
thus himself, born in a heathen city and trained to 
some extent in heathen schools, was yet a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews, or a Jew of the straitest sect. 

Paul is known to the world chiefly in the character 
of an Apostle of Christ to the Gentiles; and yet, it 
was through converted Jews that he could operate 
most effectually upon Gentiles. Hence, on entering 
a heathen city, he made his way first to the syna- 
gogue, when there was one; and there, from their 
Scriptures, proved to the Jews that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the Messiah. If they were convinced and con- 
verted, they became his helpers in winning the hea- 
then. If they rejected his message, and raised a 
tumult, this only called the attention of the heathen ° 
to him and to his doctrine, and so the way was opened 
to preach Christ directly unto them. Thus he had 
to deal continually with Jews, Greeks, and Romans, 
sometimes separate and sometimes in a mixed throng; 
and nothing is more remarkable in regard to this re- 
markable man than the skill and the ease with which 
he adapted himself to the diverse characters with which 
he had to do. He could reason with Jews in their 
synagogues, in their own tongue, proving to them 
from their own Scriptures that Jesus is the very 
. Christ; or, from the staircase leading to the castle 
at Jerusalem, he could with equal ease address an 
excited Jewish rabble and hold them in check for 
a while. Before King Agrippa—more Roman than 
Jew, and before Felix and Festus, clothed in the 
imperial purple as representatives of the Roman sov- 
ereignty, he was equally at home, wisely shaping his 
address so as to disarm prejudice and gain for him- 
self a hearing, when an ordinary Jewish prisoner 
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would have received summary judgment unheard. 
And even at Athens, the seat of learning and phi- 
losophy for the whole world, and in the presence of 
the most august council of their wisest citizens, he 
was no less successful in gaining attention to his 
elegant address in Greek than if he had spent his 
whole life under the brow of the Acropolis. 

At first view, this remarkable versatility seems most 
wonderful; but the mystery is explained when we con- 
sider more carefully the prominent influences under 
which he passed his earlier years in his native city, 
and in his father’s house. 

Though Tarsus may have been founded by Assyr- 
ians, yet immigration from the west, after the con- 


_ quests of Alexander, soon made it essentially Grecian. 


It had its famous teachers and schools of boasted 


- wisdom, corresponding with the original ones in the 


mother country. For a time, it was almost a rival 


of Athens in this respect. The geographer Strabo, 


a contemporary of Paul, said of it: “So great was 


_ the zeal of the men of that place for philosophy, and 
- for the rest of the circle of the sciences, that they ex- 


celled both Athens and Alexandria, and every other 
place which can be mentioned, where there are schools 
and lectures of philosophers.” Greek, therefore, would 
be the polite or learned language of the place; and 
hence educated youths in Tarsus would early be- 
come familiar with the popular literature of that 
tongue. Though the father of Saul, as a Jew, must 
have been wary of all Pagan wisdom, it is hardly 
probable that he deprived his promising son of all 
the superior advantages of the Grecian schools. He 
could not have prevented the influence of these schools 
upon his son, even if he had never suffered him to cross 
their thresholds. 
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Here, therefore, in early boyhood, Saul began to mas- 
ter that tongue with which he subsequently became 
so familiar, and which was to become, through him, 
the honored channel of conveying to the world the 
glorious gospel in the form of inspired Epistles; and. 
thus early, too, did he begin to study the_ peculiarities 
of those schools of “Philosophy falsely so called,” 
which he so successfully confuted when he became a 
man. 

During his residence in Tarsus, Cilicia was a Roman 
province. He lived therefore under Roman laws, paid 
tribute to Roman governors, saw Roman soldiers, 
if any, saw justice administered under Roman forms, 
and, in short, all the processes, the officials, the forms, 
and the paraphernalia of government, were Roman. 
From a child he had understood these things, of which 
he subsequently spoke—“ centurion” — captain of a 
company of one hundred Roman soldiers; “ Italian 
Band,” the name of a particular company of this 


kind; —“ governor” or, in the original, “ pretor,” — 
the person sent from Rome to rule a particular dis- 
trict; “palace” or “ pretorium” — this governoyr’s res- 


idence, from a part of which (“Judgment Hall”) he 
dispensed justice; “ Cesar” —the reigning house at 
Rome, as Augustus, Tiberius, and Nero; “ tribute” — 
the tax levied by Rome, through this governor; and 
“publicans” —the persons appointed to collect this 
tax of the people; these and similar terms were per- 
fectly familiar to Paul, though they would have 
seemed barbarous words to a Jew who had never re- 
sided in a Roman province. ‘When, therefore, in later 
life, his enraged countrymen dragged him before a Ro- 
man magistrate as a criminal, he was not in a strange 
place. He knew what his rights were as a Roman 
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citizen, and claimed them; nor did he hesitate to cor- 
rect the magistrates when he found them overstepping 
their prescribed authority. And when, after all, he per- 
ceived that justice would not be done him there, he 
knew what course to take in order to snatch his cause 
out of the hands of his unrighteous enemies, and, by 
appeal, to carry it before the Emperor at Rome. 
_ At the same time, Tarsus was a trading mart of suf 
ficient importance to call together enterprising men of 
different nations, from whom, and from the business 
_ with which they crowded the streets, he easily gathered 
that knowledge of the world, and that large practical 
common sense which was subsequently so useful to 
him. And, as if this were not enough to acquaint him 
_ thoroughly with the ways of the world, he was trained 
to an occupation, by which he might, when necessary, 
- support himself by the labor of his own hands. He 
was an industrious, skilful, independent artisan. Years 
afterwards, we find him exercising this useful skill at 
Corinth, in company with fellow Christians, fabricating 
frail tabernacles made with hands, while at the same 
“time conversing in edifying language about their 
“house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
But neither the activity of business life, nor Roman 
customs, nor Grecian literature, could blot out the ear- 
lier and deeper traces of his religious training as a Jew. 
These later influences from without could do for him 
only what a Roman gait or a Grecian dress might do 
for his unmistakable Jewish features. They might 
modify the general appearance, but could not alter the 
essential expression. Observe how deeply this Jewish 
_ character was impressed upon him. “Iam a Jew,” he 
says, “of the stock of Israel,” —not a heathen scion 
grafted upon a Jewish stock, and thus becoming par- 
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taker of the Jewish life, but an offshoot from the true 

root Jacob. “ Of the tribe of Benjamin,” — one of the 
two tribes which stood true to the anointed line, though 
left in a feeble minority by the general revolt; and a 
tribe whose territory, by divine lot, lay along-side Jeru- 
salem ahd the Temple. “ A Hebrew of the Hebrews,” 
— thoroughly Hebrew, in blood as in spirit, no drop of 
Gentile alloy coursing in the veins of either parent. 
“ Serving God from my forefathers,’ —i. e. preceded 
by a long line of faithful Hebrew ancestors, in whose 
loins, as it were, he began to serve God, generations 
before. “ Circumcised on the eighth day,” — according 
to the law of Moses, and thus, from his infancy, “ sepa- 
rated,” or set apart for the special service of God. And 
was nained Savt, which perhaps was his father’s name, 
or a favorite name in this tribe, because the first king of 
Israel was from this tribe and bore this name; or per- 
haps, as the name indicates, it was given him because 
he had been specially asked of God before his birth. 
That he was a son of Jewish parents, and in such a line 
of faithful ancestry, is a sufficient guaranty that his 
early training at home was suited to perpetuate this an- 
cestral grace for one generation further, at least. He 
would be a thoroughly trained Jew. Moreover, he was 
“a Pharisee, and son of a Pharisee,” —i. e. a separatist 
as the name implies, a Puritan as it were, belonging to 
a sect which, some two hundred years before, had origi- 
nated in a desire for a purer and holier life than was 
common in the then degenerating nation. Although at 
Christ’s time this sect itself had so degenerated as to 
merit all those fearful rebukes and woes which he show- 
ered upon them, still there were among them not a few 
just and pious persons, of whom Gamaliel, Nicodemus, 
Joseph of Arimathea, and probably Saul’s father, were 
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examplés. "His being a Pharisee led him to choose 
_ that eminent Pharisee, Gamaliel, as a teacher; and his 
influence, in turn, confirmed the Pharisaic notions of his 
pupil. 

This sect, though not over conscientious as to the spirit 
of the law, were exceedingly scrupulous as to its letter. 
They held that salvation would turn upon the jots and 
the tittles of an external obedience. They were the most 
rigid of moralists. Hence when Paul was once accused 
of disregarding the law, he answers the charge summa- 
rily by declaring, —“‘ I am a Pharisee and the son of a - 
Pharisee,” as if it were not a supposable case that a 
Pharisee should disparage the law. Again, referring to 
the same thing in his speech before king Agrippa, he 
says, “ My manner of life from my youth, which was at 
the first among mine own nation at Jerusalem, know all 
_ the Jews, which knew me from the beginning . . . that 
after the most straitest sect of our religion I lived a Phar- 
see.” Thus, for certain purposes, this external right- 

eousness was very useful, and the apostle was never 

ashamed to own that he was one of this exact school 

- of morals; but still, as a ground of justification and 
acceptance with God, how heartily did he subsequently 
renounce it; and how frequently and earnestly did he 
in all his epistles caution others against trusting for sal- 
vation in a merely external obedience. 

It was this exalted idea of the worth of an external 
conformity to the law, that led him to persecute the 
Christians, whom he supposed to be destroying that 
law (though in truth they were fulfilling and honoring 
it far more than he); but how bitterly he repented of 
this blind and wicked zeal for the form is abundanily 
testified by his whole life after conversion, — by thirty 
‘years of incessant toil and sacrifice in order to turn the 


+ 2D 
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attention of men, both Jews and Gentiles, away from 
the hope of salvation by works, to the gospel of salva- 
tion by grace. 

But, returning from this digression, we take up the re- 
mark dropped before, namely: that the influences of 
his early home overruled those which subsequently 
operated upon him while abroad. Street sights and 
sounds could not blot out the images which his pious 
father and mother had already stamped upon his young 
mind. Though subsequently taught in all the wisdom 
- of the schools, catching the honey as it dropped from 
the lips of distinguished teachers, or drinking in refresh- 
ment from the most popular fountains of heathen litera- 
ture, still his mind bore the distinct imprint of his early 
instruction out of God’s word. No marvellous stories 
of Grecian or Roman Mythology took such hold of his 
imagination or his heart as the simple Old Testament 
narratives of his own nation — God’s chosen people ; 
the stories of his ancestors, Abraham, Moses, and Miri- 
am}; of Jacob, Joseph, Esther, and Hannah; of David, 
Solomon, Jeremiah, and Daniel. The Bible was the 
chief study and entertainment of his earliest years, while 
other books were rare ; and its strongly colored pictures 
fell upon the sensitive plate of an unhardened mind, and 
thus daguerreotyped his character essentially after the 
old, undimmed, imperial Hebrew model. His early re- 
ligious training at home set the features of his moral 
character so deeply that all external influences subse- 
quently were comparatively powerless, until the sover- 
eign Spirit of God fell upon him and melted down his 
heart while on his way to Damascus. 

The example of Saul shows the value and the de- 
fects of an early moral training, In his case it was 
defective in that it did not savingly affect his heart, 
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It lopped off many unsightly branches, but did not lay 
the axe at the root of the evil. It was not only de- 
fective, but in some respects injurious, since it led him 
to rely upon the forms of religion, and therefore to 
disparage, in comparison, the substance and the spirit 
of religion. He was watchful against outward trans- 
gressions, rather than penitent for indwelling sin; 
proud that his exemplary life merited salvation, rather 
than humbly thankful that so great a sinner as he 
could receive salvation through the righteousness of 


another. It was undoubtedly harder for him to bend 


his heart before the cross of Christ than it would have 
been, had he not, in his own estimation, stood so erect 
before the Law. 

Yet still, that early religious training was of ines- 


‘timable value to him. But for that, he might have 
-been a sensual, passionate pagan, of no ordinary at- 
tainments in depravity; or a heathen philosopher, ex- 


ercising that noble mind to bring men back to a wor- 
ship of Venus and Diana, Mars, Neptune, and Jupiter ; 


or the writer of lascivious verses to be sung at the 
midnight orgies of bacchanals; or, if his ambition had 


taken a turn for politics, we might have heard of him 
as an apostate Hebrew who became one of Nero’s 
cabinet council, or, peradventure, one of his assassins. 
Nothing but that rigid moral training at home, early 
begun and never remitted, — whose beginning, middle, 
and end, was the sublime morality of the Old Testa- 
ment, — nothing but this saved him from becoming an 
apostate Jew, and a very notorious heathen. 

Here we leave him for the present, wondering at the 
unusual variety of diverse influences which early con- 
verged upon him, but admiring most of all the wise 
providence of God, which so balanced and shaped 

9 * 
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these diverse influences as to fit him, in the highest 
possible degree, for the responsible post he was to 
occupy in the church of Christ. God gave him, in the 
highest sense of the word, a liberal education, by which 
he was fitted to influence all that broad diversity of 
character and belief which he encountered-in his travels. 
Moreover, God gave him the rare opportunity of tasting 
all kinds of human knowledge, sacred as well as secular, 
in order that his testimony might be the more conclu- 
sive when he should say: “ But what things were 
gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ; yea, doubt- 
less, and I count all things but loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord: for whom 
I have suffered the loss of all things, and do count 
them but dung, that I may win Christ, and be found 
in Him, not having mine own righteousness, which is 
of the law, but that which is through the faith of 
Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith.” 


“ Sweet is the dawn of day, 
When light just streaks the sky ; 
When shades and darkness pass away, 
And morning’s beams are nigh: 


‘« But sweeter far the dawn 
Of piety in youth ; 
When doubts and darkness are withdrawn 
Before the light of truth. 


“ Sweet is the opening Flower 
Which just begins to bloom, 
Which every day and every hour 
Fresh beauties will assume : 


“ But sweeter that young heart, 
Where faith, and love, and peace, 

Blossom and bloom in every part, 

With sweet and varied grace.” 
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COIN OF TARSUS. 


Nore. — The “image and superscription”” upon ancient coins frequently 
illustrate obscure but important points in history. Much use has been made 
of them by biblical scholars; and in not a few instances critical questions of 
great importance have been illustrated, if not settled, by the testimony of 
these little mute witnesses. We shall have occasion to refer to them fre- 
quently in the progress of this work. 

The above pictures represent the two faces of an ancient coin of Tarsus. 
The one bears a rude representation of a vessel of that day; and the other, the 
head, probably of the Emperor in whose reign it was struck. The letters 
around the border are somewhat dim, still the name Tarsus, in Greek, is easily 
traced. We have seen the fac-simile of another coin of Tarsus, with the pic- 
ture of a lion and a bull upon one side, with these words around them — 
“Tarsus Merropouis.” The obverse bore distinctly the head and the 


~ name of the Emperor Hadrian. This coin was therefore new and bright in 


the earlier part of the second century, and circulated among the gen- 
eration which immediately succeeded Saul. 
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SAUL AT JERUSALEM; OR, THE JEWISH 
YOUTH AT SCHOOL. 


Acts 22: 3.— “I am verily a man which am a Jew, born in Tarsus, a city in 
Cilicia, yet brought up in this city at the feet of Gamaliel, and taught ac- 
cording to the perfect manner of the law of the fathers, and was zealous 
towards God as ye all are this day.” 


WE have seen that Saul’s home education was the 


_ most important and most influential part of his educa- 


tion; that it was thoroughly moral and biblical; and 
that it shaped his tastes and plans until his heart was 


~ radically changed by the Sovereign spirit of God. 


Hence he: chose a Jewish profession, rather than a 
Grecian, and a strict Pharisee for his teacher, rather 
than a Jew of looser doctrine and practice: and so we 
find him early at Jerusalem, preparing for the profession 
of the law, under the distinguished Rabbi, Gamaliel. 

A few biblical scholars have supposed that Saul did 
not go to Jerusalem until he had been through the 
schools in Tarsus; that he went up to the Jewish 
capital only to complete his education, and not until 
after Christ’s ascension, when he must have been about 
thirty years of age. They think that this supposition 


is necessary to account for the fact that he never saw 
(21) 
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the Lord Jesus in person. But the great majority of 
scholars have agreed that he went to Jerusalem while 
quite young,— say from ten to fifteen years of age; 
else he could not have said to his countrymen at Jeru- 
salem, —%I was brought up in this city,” etc.,—or to 
Agrippa at Cesarea, “ My manner of life from my youth, 
which was at the first among mine own nation at Jeru- 
salem, know all the Jews, which knew me from the 
beginning,” etc. 

This view is confirmed by certain traditions and 
maxims of the Jews at a later date. For instance, we 
find this maxim relating to education: “ At five years 
of age let children begin the Scripture; at ten, the 
Mishna [commentary of the Rabbi’s]; at thirteen, let 
them be subjects of the Law.” This latter clause is 
illustrated or explained by still another tradition which 
says, that at the age of thirteen, there was a ceremony 
for children, corresponding in some respects to Christian 
confirmation in the Episcopal churches. The son was 
then, in the presence of the Jews, declared by his father 
to be a “child of the precept;” that he fully understood 
the law, and henceforth would be fully responsible for 
his own sins. If these maxims and practices were cur- 
rent in Saul’s day,—and there seem to be no good 
reasons to doubt it, then they seem to indicate the age 
of thirteen as the probable time when Saul left Tarsus 
for Jerusalem. 

It is no commonplace occurrence in a family when the 
first son leaves home for a distant school. The father’s 
serious, unfaltering look, as if offering the pride of his 
heart on the altar of duty; the muther’s busy careful- 
ness that not one conceivable comfort for her darling 
boy be forgotten, sprinkling each article with the tears 
of a mother’s love, and perfuming the whole with the 
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sweet savor of a mother’s prayer; the younger children 
saddened less than excited, and entertaining each other 
with strange imaginings as to where he is going and 
what he will see, when he will return and what he will 
bring; the whole household, even to the servants, vy- 
ing in offices of affection and in vain attempts to con- 
ceal the brimming eye or keep the swelling heart down 
in its place; this is a scene which has no parallel in do- 
mestic life, unless it be when the star of the daughter’s 
presence sets upon the happy home only that it may 
rise a genial sun upon some new home. It is a scene 
which no family that has experienced it will ever 
forget. Itis also a great event in the life of the son. 
Now he exchanges the sweet and familiar scenes of 
_ his childhood for the excitements and the novelties of a 
_ strange place and people. Now he first begins to study 
-as a daily employment and labor. Now, breaking 
. away from the daily counsel and support of his father, 
he begins to act for himself; and has now only the 
approval of a good conscience, when he used to have 
therewith the warm and encouraging sympathies of 
“an approving mother. In short, he now begins in good 
earnest to put away childish things, and in place of 
them to think, speak, and act as a man. 

If, as we have said, the natural scenery of his home 
had a great influence upon his character, then, on leav- 
ing the familiar features of his native city and province, 
he must have felt as if bidding farewell to old friends, 
and even as if leaving a part of himself behind. The 
last view of his father’s house, as he turned an angle in 
the street; his last look into the clear waters of that 
river, which, to his youthful fancy, had been a joyous 
thing of life; his last view of the city from the summit 
of a distant hill, and then his lingering, farewell gaze 
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upon the wavy line of the distant Taurus as he was 
borne away over the bosom of the great sea, — he must 
have been either more or less than human to have 
passed through all this without deep emotion. ‘The 
rank elements of Saul the persecutor were not yet so 
far developed as to chill the gentler affections of Saul 
the brother and son. But from this tender and affect- 
ing past he broke away, to prepare himself for the 
more exciting future. He was bound for Jerusalem ; 
and this, to a devout Jew, was no ordinary city. It 
was not as Alexandria, or Athens, or even Rome. It 
was to him more than all these together. His earliest, 
most interesting and pathetic reading had been of scenes 
that had transpired in the Holy Land; and of all those 
scenes Jerusalem had been the centre. His liveliest 
historical and religious associations clustered around 
that sacred spot. There had been the thrones of David 
and Solomon; the homes of Ezra and Nehemiah; and 
there it was that the noble Maccabean brothers lived and 
suffered and reigned, kings and priests unto God. There, 
too, was the temple still, with its sanctuary and altar and 
holy of holies, where the sacred festivals were still ob- 
served, to which his friends and father had sometimes 
gone up, and which every Jew, wherever he might dwell, 
felt bound to attend, once at least, in the course of his 
life. Numerous prophecies had been uttered concern- 
ing this city; psalms had been written in honor of it, 
and sacred songs of gladness to be sung by pious wor- 
shippers, as from the different parts of the Holy Land 
they went up, in joyous companies, to worship Jehovah 
in the city of his own choice. “ Beautiful for situation, 
the joy of the whole earth, is Mount Zion, the city of 
the Great King,” was the language of an inspired 
psalmist ; and every Jew had felt, if he had not said, 
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“ Happy is he whose feet have stood within thy gates, 
O Jerusalem!” The city, indeed, had lost much of its 
ancient grandeur; Herod’s temple was but a poor restora- 
tion of Solomon’s ; Jehovah could no longer find among 
the degenerate people a prophet like Samuel or Elijah 
or Malachi, through whose sterling piety and burning 
words he could send his messages to the people; nor 
was there now any king and royal court there, for 
already the Romans had virtually taken away their 
place and nation. In a political sense, Jerusalem was 
only the largest town of a subject, dependent province. 
Still it had many attractions for the youthful student, 
Saul. It was the seat of what has been called “ the 
great Jewish university.” Almost all the learning of 
_ the nation, secular as well as sacred, was centred here. 
‘Here, too, were numerous professors or rabbis, giving 
- instruction in their respective departments to classes of 
promising and ambitious Jewish youth. Upon this 
‘sacred soil, and in the society of these distinguished 
doctors and these aspiring scholars, Saul was soon to 
be, and under the immediate tuition of Rabbi Gamaliel, 
‘the acknowledged head of all his distinguished brethren. 
The youth, therefore, must have been either more or less 
than human to have anticipated his residence at Jeru- 
salem but with the intensest interest and hope. 

Saul might have gone from Tarsus to Jerusalem by 
land, i. e. by the shore route east, around the Gulf of 
Issus, and then south along the coast to Cesarea. Prob- 
ably, however, he went by water direct to Ceserea or 
Joppa, as being the easier and more frequented course. 
If he was sad on losing sight of the familiar summits 
of the Taurus, his drooping spirits revived when, in the 
south-eastern offing, he caught his first glimpse of Leba- 
non with its crest of stately cedars. Erelong he de- 
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scries what seems but a few pebbles or shells, lying 
socially under the shore in the far distance ; but his im- ° 
agination kindles at the sight when he is told it is the 
haughty and wealthy Tyre of prophecy; doomed of God 
for its pride, and its impious thoughts against Jerusa- 
lem; reviving from one destruction only-to be wasted 
again more utterly, as a testimony to God’s justice and 
to the truth of prophecy. And then that bold promon- 
tory on the south, pushing its lofty head far out into the 
sea, as if to dispute their passage, that is the very Carmel 
on which the noble Elijah prayed so long and so ear- 
nestly for rain; and where, too, this fearless man of God 
confounded, and then destroyed, the four hundred and 
_ fifty false prophets of Baal, thus dealing a death-blow 
to the idolatry which was spreading like leprosy in that 
neighborhood. A few hours’ sail from Carmel would 
bring them to Cesarea, and a few more would carry 
them on to Joppa, which was only about half the dis- 
tance of Cesarea from Jerusalem. 


MOUNT CARMEL AND BAY OF ACRE, 


The Jews, though having a national passion for gain, 
were never given to foreign commerce. They were too 
cautious to become successful navigators. On their 
voyages for wealth or for worship, they sailed in the 
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_ ships of other people. Saul, therefore, at this time was 
_ probably on board a craft owned and manned by hea- 
then of a strange tongue, invoking the aid of no God 
but Neptune ; and the figure-head of their vessel being 
some mythological personage, like the Castor and Pol- 
lux of the Alexandrian ship in which he sailed over the 
same sea at a later day. It must have been, therefore, 
a great relief to this company of devout Jews, when 
they were set on shore and were once more by them- 
selves. We say, “this company of Jews;” for we may 
assume that the father of Saul took advantage of a fes- 
tival season to accompany his son to Jerusalem, or to 
put him under the care of others who were going there 
to worship; so that we imagine the child Saul travelling 
~ towards Jerusalem from the west, in the company of 
_ elder friends, something as the youthful son of Joseph 
~ and Mary, a few years before this, had gone up to Jeru- 
- salem from Nazareth on the north. 
They land upon territory allotted to Ephraim and 
Manasseh, but which, being on the extreme west of 
= Palestine, had but few interesting historical associa- 
tions. They journeyed on, east by south, rejoicing that 
their feet were treading the very soil promised to their 
great progenitor Abraham, and reciting to themselves 
or chanting together the sacred “songs of degrees” or 
ascents, as on they went “ up to the house of the Lord.” 
Soon they touch the land of the tribe of Benjamin, of 
which, as pertaining to the flesh, Saul himself came ; 
and whose territory, though comparatively small, would 
bear them to the walls of Jerusalem, if not to the very 
temple itself. By and by their eager eyes, straining to- 
wards the east, catch the top of Olivet, not yet as sacred 
in Saul’s sight as it will be when he shall have learned 
that his Messiah wept in agony at its foot, discoursed to 
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his disciples from its top, and ascended in glory from its 
eastern slope. Then the gilded turrets and roof of the 
temple break upon their sight; and, soon after, the 
walls of Zion with their towers and bulwarks; and 
now, at last, their hearts are full, for they are within 
the gates of the city, of which Jehovah of Hosts had 
said : — 

Ps. 132: 14-16. “ This is my rest for ever: here will 
I dwell; for I have desired it. I will abundantly bless 
her provision: I will satisfy her poor with bread. I will 
also clothe her priests with salvation, and her saints 
shall shout aloud for joy.” 

To which their overflowing hearts quickly respond : — 

Ps. 122: 1-9. “Iwas glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go into the house of the Lord. Our feet shall 
stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem. Jerusalem is 
builded as a city that is compact together: Whither the 
tribes go up, the tribes of the Lord, unto the testimony 
of Israel, to give thanks unto the name of the Lord. 
For there are set thrones of judgment, the thrones of the 
house of David. Pray for the peace of Jerusalem : they 
shall prosper that love thee. Peace be within thy walls, 
and prosperity within thy palaces. For my brethren 
and companions’ sakes, I will now say, Peace be within 
thee. Because of the house of the Lord our God I will 
seek thy good.” 

Among the Jews at this time, the professions of law 
and of divinity were united in the same persons. The 
rabbis, or professors in the Jewish university gave 
instructions in civil law, as well as in, theological 
and biblical learning. ‘They were expected to be good 
authority, not only in all things that pertained to the 
law of Moses and to the properly Jewish polity, but 
also in regard to the Roman laws, so far as they ap- 
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plied to that province of the empire. The government 
of this dependency was administered by Roman officers, 
and, to some extent, in accordance with Roman laws; 
while yet, in all particulars not directly affecting Roman 
interests, the Jews were left to the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of their national laws and customs. 

We have already said that Gamaliel was the most 
distinguished doctor of laws at Jerusalem. He has 
been called “the head of the college,” and, “the prince 
of the Jewish senate,’ and other names expressive of 
like honor. Luke tells us that he “was had in repu- 
tation among all the people.” He was the son of a 
Simeon, and not unlikely of that very Simeon, who, in 
the temple, took the infant Saviour in his arms and 
blessed God for the sight, adding that he was ready to 
depart, now that he had seen the long looked for Con- 


‘solation of Israel. Gamaliel, as we first hear of him 
soon after the death of Christ, seems to have been 


candid, mild, and not unfriendly to the apostles. His’ 
later life, however, did not correspond with this, for he 


“seems ultimately to have become a decided opposer of 


the Christians. He died, it is said, while his illustrious 
pupil Saul was a prisoner, on his way to Rome for trial. 
The whole Hebrew nation made great lamentation over 
him. It was a common remark among them, that, 
“when Rabbi Gamaliel died, sickness entered into the 
world,’ ete. One distinguished pupil of his, Onkelos, 
the author of a Jewish Targum, expressed his admi- 
ration of his teacher by burning an immense amount 
of costly incense at his funeral, the usual tribute to a 
deceased king. His other pupil at Rome, the Christian 
Paul, doubtless was not indifferent to his death, nor 
unjust to his memory; but Paul never could have ad- 
Bix 
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mired him as a learned Rabbi and successful teacher, 
so much as to forget his great guilt in rejecting the true 
Messiah, and in persecuting his followers. 

“ Brought up at the feet of Gamaliel,” etc. This is a 
figure expressive of the modesty with which a pupil 
receives the instructions of a revered teacher. Mary 
of Bethany “sat at Jesus’ feet, and heard his words.” 
“Make thyself dusty in the dust of their feet,” was 
a maxim for Jewish pupils, in reference to their in- 
structors. 

A Christian father of the fourth century says, “It is 
the tradition of the synagogue that they sit while they 
dispute; the elders in dignity on high chairs, those be- 
neath them on low seats, and the last of all on mats 
upon the pavement.” Although the rabbis received 
this deference from their pupils, still great familiarity 
was allowed between them. The instruction given, 
being chiefly oral and conversational, the pupils were 
encouraged to ask questions. ‘This imparted interest 
and spirit to the exercise. At this period, the Jews had 
but few books save the Scriptures, and the ordinary 
exercise before the class was an exposition of some 
passage from the Law, the Prophets, or the Psalms, 
followed by questions» and answers, with free remarks 
upon the same. And, among the Jews, nothing gave a 
man such reputation for wisdom as the ability to ex- 
pound their sacred Scriptures well. 

A few passages, from two uninspired books of the 
Old Testament, show the common sentiment among 
the Jews as to this subject. ‘Though written two or 
three centuries before the time of Saul, there is no 
reason to doubt that he acknowledged their truth, and 
felt their power. In one of these, (Wisdom 9: 10-13) 
Solomon is represented as saying of wisdom : — 
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“ For her sake I shall have estimation among the multitude, 
And honor with the elders, though I be young. 
I shall be found of a quick conceit in judgment, 
And shall be admired in the sight of great men. 
When I hold my tongue, they shall bide my leisure, 
And when I speak, they shall give good ear unto me: 
If I talk much, they shall lay their hands upon their mouth. 
Moreover, by the means of her I shall obtain immortality, 
And leave behind an everlasting memorial to them that come 
after me.” 


In Kcclesiasticus, a collection of the wisest maxims 
of their uninspired men, we read, (39: 1) :— 


“ He that giveth his mind to the Law of the Most High, 

And is occupied in the meditation thereof, 

Will seek out the wisdom of all the ancient, and be occupied in 
prophecies. 

He will keep the sayings of the renowned men; 

And where subtile parables are, he will be there also. 

He shall serve among great men, and appear before princes. 

When the great Lord will, he shall be filled with a spirit of un- 
derstanding. 

He shall show forth that which he hath learned, 

And shall glory in the law of the covenant of the Lord. 

Many shall commend his understanding ; 

And so long as the world endureth, it shall not be blotted out. 

His memorial shall not depart away, 

And his name shall live from generation to generation.” 


Fired with an ambition to realize what is here prom- 
ised, it is not difficult to understand how his early life 
was such that he could say of it in later years, (Gal. 
1: 14,) “And I profited in the Jews’ religion above 
many my equals in mine own nation, being more ex- 
ceedingly zealous of the traditions of my fathers.” 

__ We may, therefore, imagine Saul as being a member 
of a class of aspiring and promising youth daily meet- 
ing their teacher to hear him explain some difficult pas- 
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sage of the Old Testament, illustrating the same by 
quotations from the maxims of their wise men, his pu- 
pils “both hearing and asking him questions;” and 
besides this daily exercise, occasionally attending the 
meetings of the Sanhedrim, which united in itself the 
functions of senate.and supreme court, where he would 
learn the practical method of administering those laws 
he had been studying in the lecture-room. 

At this time there seem to have been several syna- 
gogues in Jerusalem, established doubtless for the con- 
venience of Jews gathering there from their dispersion 
among different nations; those from the same coun- 
try and speaking the same language being accustomed 
to meet at certain times at a particular synagogue. 
There may not have been a synagogue for the Cilicians 
expressly ; but there was at least one, at which the Jews 
from this province were accustomed to meet. (See 
Acts 6:9.) Here, then, Saul would often go to meet 
early acquaintances and friends, who, proud of the 
learning and zeal of their young countryman, would 
gratify him no less by the impulse they imparted to his 
ambition, than by the fresh intelligence they brought 
him from his early home, Moreover, once each day he 
doubtless went up to the great temple at the accus- 
tomed hour of public sacrifice and prayer to join in 
solemn and edifying acts of worship with the great con- 
gregation. Nothing less than this would satisfy the re- 
quirements of his own conscience, or that of his teacher, 
or of those parents who had, in his earliest years, trained 
him so carefully in the ways of the Lord. In the inter- 
vals between severe studies, and when he needed to 
quicken his blood and invigorate his brain by exercise, 
he may have walked to and fro in Solomon’s porch, 
that stretched along the eastern side of the temple 
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_ court, stopping occasionally at the south-east corner to 
_ look over the balustrade, and down five hundred feet 
_ perpendicular into the valley below; or, passing with- 


out the walls by that street along which his Redeemer 
subsequently bore his cross to Calvary, he bounded 
away over the naked hills that lie around the city on 
the north and west. Or, perhaps, passing out at the 
eastern or front gate of the temple yard, the “ Beauti- 
ful Gate,” he descended into the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
and, crossing the brook Cedron, passed south-east,.along 
opposite the tombs of Absalom and Zechariah; then 


_ through the garden Gethsemane, and along up the ver- 
_ dant slope of Olivet to its summit, a place not yet hal- 


TN 


lowed by the pressure of the Saviour’s feet, but still in- 
teresting to the visitor as a point from which he could 


_ get an extended view of the country around, a glimpse 
~ of the Jordan and the northern end of the Dead Sea, and 


-also the most charming morning view of the front of 


the temple, resplendent in the light of the rising sun. 
Thus do our imaginations, guided by what we know 


-of the customs of that time, picture the youthful Sau 


passing the happy and fleeting years of his academic 
and professional study at the renowned capital of the 
Jewish nation. Nothing definite, however, is known of 
him until a short time before his conversion, and at the 
time of Stephen’s martyrdom, when Luke introduces 
him as “a young man.” It is not likely that he was at 
Jerusalem all this intervening time, since the ordinary 
course of education would not have required it. More- 
over, if he was there during all this time, it would seem 
as if he must have seen Christ, whom it is quite certain 
he did not see. Supposing then, that, after finishing his 
professional studies at Jerusalem, he had spent a while 
in travel to complete his education and culture ; or that 
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he returned to his native city, either to rest a while from 
mental toil, or to commence his professional career 
among his own friends and people in Cilicia; and that, 
after a few years of brilliant success here, he returned to 
Jerusalem, as a place affording larger scope for his 
powers: either of these suppositions might account for 
the otherwise unaccountable fact of his never having 
seen that wonderful person, whose fame, for three years, 
had filled not only Jerusalem, but all Judea and Sama- 
ria and Galilee. And these years, spent at Tarsus or 
Athens or Alexandria, might have been of great use to 
him in perfecting his knowledge of the Greek language 
and philosophy, — for which studies the influence of his 
accomplished teacher at Jerusalem could only have 
quickened his already awakened zeal. 

During these years of professional study and prepara- 
tion for the future, how were they passing the time, with 
whom he was to have the most to do in public life? 
Who, where, and what were they who were subse- 
quently to do so much to determine his course, to mod- 
ify his views and prejudices, to aid him in his toil and 
to comfort him in his sorrows; and who were, in turn, 
to receive from him the strong impulses which such a 
mind as his, with such a culture, and filled with the — 
Holy Ghost, was fitted to impart? 

BarNABAS was at Cyprus, taking care of and increas- 
ing those lands, which, after his conversion at the Pen- 
tecost, he was to sell for the benefit of the little church. 
Luxe, the companion of Paul in his journeys, as also 
his historian, (and who may have been a relative to him,) 
was probably at Cyrene in North Africa, which is sup- 
posed to have been his home; and there he may have 
known that “ Cimon the Cyrenian” who relieved the 
Saviour for a while of the intolerable burden of the 
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| eross, on his way from the judgment hall to Calvary. 


Cyrene, like Tarsus, was a distinguished seat of Grecian 


_ learning; and hence, thus early, Luke was acquaint- 


ing himself with that language, which, thirty years after- 
wards, he used with so much beauty and precision in 
his Life of Christ, and in his history of the Acts of the 
Apostles. The brothers Jamus and Jonny, with their 
neighbor Simon, whom Christ surnamed Perer, were 
young men at their homes, on the shore of Lake Tibe- 
rias, aiding their fathers in fishing or in mending nets, 
and preparing to assume the business for themselves as 


| their fathers should retire fromit. Little did they imag- 


ine that the great business of their life would be to be 
“fishers of men;” and little did they think that their 


_ present wealth, in the sight of God, was not land or nets, 


or any material possession; but integrity of heart and 


- of life; purity of motive, honesty, sincerity, piety ; these 


were the occasion of their being chosen by Christ for 


_the great work of the apostleship. Trmoray, somewhat 


younger than these, and whom Paul called his beloved 


_son, begotten in the gospel, was at Lystra, in Asia Mi- 
“nor. He had not yet broken away from that early ma- 


ternal instruction in the Scriptures which not only made 


him wise unto salvation himself, but which fitted him, 


in later life, to take charge of that important church 
which the great Apostle founded at Ephesus. 

But at Nazareth, a little country town of Galilee, 
was a youth, growing in wisdom as in stature, ripen- 
ing in the favor of God and of man,— who was des- 
tined to do more for Paul than all other persons and 
influences together. A meek, intelligent, holy, and obe- 
dient son of a humble carpenter, daily assisting his 
industrious father, and comforting, by obeying and hon- 
oring, his pious mother; their daily treasure and their 
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joy in all those innumerable ways in which an affec- 
tionate son, ripening into manhood, may bless his faith- 
ful parents, if he is willing still to be “subject unto 
them;” this youth—the Son of Man—the Word 
made flesh— Immanuel — God with us — Paul’s Say- 
iour and ours—was steadily maturing in that hu- 
manity, which, when perfect, he was to offer on Calvary, 
as a sacrifice for the sins of a lost world. This is the 
person who is subsequently to alter the plans, change 
the heart, and thenceforward even unto death, to control 
the life, of this independent, ambitious, and proud- 
spirited young Hebrew. He it is that is erelong to 
mould this rigid Jew into the self-sacrificing Christian, 
and to lead him forth from the charmed inclosure of 
Jewish exclusiveness to spend his life for the wide 
spread and despised Gentiles; and, by revealing Him- 
self as greater than the incomparable Moses, to divert 
the soul from its cherished purpose of magnifying the 
law in the eyes of Jews to the sublimer and holier work 
of publishing the gospel of Christ to the Gentiles. 

So unlike, at this time, in their characters and their 
hopes; so far removed from each other, and with so 
different degrees of promise to a worldly eye, they are 
all soon brought near each other by the call of their - 
Master, and find their various plans for life all fused 
into one grand and glorious purpose, namely, to serve 
and honor their King and Redeemer, Jesus Christ, by 
publishing to the world a free salvation through his 
blood. But not till after the death and ascension of 
Christ, did Paul meet these beloved ones face to face; 
and not till after the martyrdom of John, the last sur- 
vivor of this choice fraternity, half a century later, did 
they all come into a perfect union of fellowship in 
heaven. And there they all are at this day, — seeing, 
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not as while on earth “through a glass, darkly,” but 
“face to face;” no longer knowing and loving only in 
part, but loving as they are loved, and knowing even as 
they are known; no longer toiling, suffering, and dying 
in the service of their Lord, but serving him by praise 
and joy and rest forever. 


“Oh, in the morn of life, when youth 
With vital ardor glows, 
And shines in all the fairest charms 
That beauty can disclose ; — 


“ Deep in thy soul, before its powers 
Are yet by vice enslaved, 
Be thy Creator’s glorious name 
And character engraved. 


“ True wisdom, early sought and gained, 
In age will give thee rest; 
Oh, thou, improve the morn of life, 
To make its evening blest.” 


LEBANON FROM BEIRUT. 
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| CHAPTER Ii. 


SAUL AT JERUSALEM, CONTINUED: THE 
MARTYRDOM OF STEPHEN. 


Acts 7: 57-60. —“ Then they cried out with a loud voice, and stopped their 
ears, and ran upon him with one accord. And cast him out of the city, 

+ and stoned him: and the witnesses laid down their clothes at a young 
man’s feet, whose name was Saul. And they stoned Stephen, calling upon 
God, and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. And Saul was consenting 

~ unto his death.” 

Acts 22: 19, 20.—‘ And I said, Lord, they know that I imprisoned, and 
beat in every synagogue them that believed on thee: and when the blood 
of thy martyr Stephen was shed, I also was standing by, and consenting 
unto his death, and kept the raiment of them that slew him.” 


Ir Saul had been at Jerusalem when the Saviour was 
put to death, we should have heard of him among the 
persecutors. He would have been no idle spectator of 
that scene. But he came there not till after the cruci- 
fixion, and so gathered up his knowledge of this crucified 
One and of his followers from the testimony of Gama- 
liel and other Pharisees, rather than from personal obser- 
vation of them. That Gamaliel was not violently preju- 
diced against the Christians at this time is shown by 
the fact, that, just before this, he is seen apologizing 
for Peter and the other apostles before the Sanhedrim, 
or at least checking the violence of their enmity against 


the Christians in these candid and weighty words : — 
(39) 
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Acts 5: 34-39. “Then stood there up one in the 
council, a Pharisee, named Gamaliel, a doctor of the 
law, had in reputation among all the people, and com- 
manded to put the apostles forth a little space; and 
said unto them, Ye men of Israel, take heed to your- 
selves what ye intend to do as touchmg these men: 
for before these days rose up Theudas, boasting him- 
self to be somebody; to whom a number of men, about 
four hundred, joined themselves: who was slain; and 
all, as many as obeyed him, were scattered and brought 
to nought. After this man rose up Judas of Galilee, 
in the days of the taxing, and drew away much people 
after him: he also perished; and all, even as many as 
obeyed him, were dispersed. And now I say unto you, 
refrain trom these men, and let them alone: for if this 
counsel or this work be of men, it will come to nought: 
but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; lest haply 
ye be found even to fight against God.” 

He seems to have considered the new sect as hardly 
worth a formal opposition ; and was disposed to class it 
with those short-lived delusions which had been headed 
by Theudas and Judas of Galilee. At the same 
time, #f it should chance to prove a genuine revival in 
the Jewish church, excited by the spirit of God, he 
would by no means be found opposing it, lest haply he 
be found fighting against God, as well as against his 
own professions. He was a prominent member of a 
sect formed for the avowed. purpose of reformation and 
greater purity of life. It became him, therefore, and 
his brethren of the Pharisees, not to set themselves in | 
hostile array against a movement which might prove 
to be a divine movement towards the very end they 
professed to be seeking. Saul, therefore, could not 
have imbibed his violent prejudice against the Chris- 
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| tians from the advice or the example of his illustrious 
_ teacher at this time. Gamaliel, defending the apostles 
_ from the hasty wrath of the Sanhedrim, was surely no 
_ precedent for Saul standing by and consenting unto 
_ Stephen’s death. 
| Erelong, however, Gamaliel became a decided and 
active enemy of the Christians. The Pharisees grew 
jealous of the rapidly spreading sect. It promised to 
_ rob them of the respect and authority which they had 
long had in the nation. The fearful rebukes they had 
_ often received in public from the Great Teacher still fes- 
tered in their memory, and they could not look with 
any complacency upon his followers, who still believed 
these startling censures to be literally true, and would 
= not hesitate to repeat them whenever occasion offered. 
_ And so at last this renowned teacher, whom they had 
“been accustomed to follow in all important matters, be- 
“came their leader in opposing the Christians. Their 
apologist became their persecutor, and too many of 
his disciples also followed him in this change for the 
- Worse. 

Here the Christian disciple STEPHEN enters and passes 
across the stage. Here transpires that brilliant frag- 
ment of a life, which, though so very brief, was very 
tragic, and. drew after it consequences of the utmost 
importance to the infant church. Stephen was one of 
seven discreet and pious men appointed by the church 
to see that her alms were equitably distributed among 
her poor of the Greek and Hebrew nation. Luke tells 
us he was a man “full of the Holy Ghost, of wisdom, 
and of faith,’ and, after his consecration by the apostles, 
had the power to work miracles. The discharge of his 
duties as a deacon gave him the opportunity, and may 
have laid on him a moral necessity, sometimes, to ex- 
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press his views as a Christian in opposition to the 
views and prejudices of the Jews. In the synagogue 
service, when opportunity was given by the ruler for 
words of exhortation or instruction from any present 
who were so disposed, this warm-hearted disciple would 
naturally attempt to show his brethren how the Jewish 
types and prophecies of the Messiah were all fulfilled in 
Jesus of Nazareth, even as Christ himself had frequently 
done in like circumstances, and as Paul did still more 
frequently afterwards. In this he was. warmly resisted 
by certain bigoted Jews, among whom were some 
from Cilicia; and not unlikely was Saul himself among 
them as their chief speaker. If he was there, he saw in 
Stephen a lively and beautiful example of what him- 
self frequently did and became afterwards, in the prose- 
cution of his great work. But “they were not able to 
resist the wisdom and the spirit by which he spoke.” 
Nothing is more mortifying or provoking than to be 
worsted in an argument in the presence of others, 
whether the fault be in your cause, or in your man- 
agement of it. It requires a rare degree of humility 
and of self-possession to submit to it gracefully. Most 
persons under these circumstances fly into a passion, 
and, dropping sober argument, proceed to personal 
taunts and vile abuse. In this case, Stephen’s oppo- 
nents refrained from personal violence only to resort 
to a meaner and more wicked kind of revenge. Fol- 
lowing in the steps of the murderers of Jesus, they 
hired unprincipled men to perjure themselves, and 
thus convict Stephen of what he-was never guilty 
of, even in thought, namely: of blaspheming the 
temple, Moses, and even God. On the strength of this 
testimony, the enraged multitude seized Stephen and 
hurried him before the Sanhedrim, where these false 
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witnesses testified that he had spoken blasphemous 
words against Moses, the law, and the temple; and 

had said, in short, that Jesus would overthrow the whole 

Jewish religion; whereas all that he had said was, in 
substance, that Jesus was that greater prophet whom 
_ Moses had promised, and whom he had bidden them to 
hear; and that, therefore, the glory of ‘whatever was 
properly Mosaic would pale away only because it intro- 
: duced a glory that excelleth that of Moses and the law; 
_ and their friends, therefore, ought to rejoice in the com- 
ing and glory of Christ as the morning star rejoices in 
_ the rising sun that blots 7 out. 

While these perjurers were thus ruining themselves 
in their wicked attempt to destroy the innocent, Ste- 
_ phen was standing within the semicircle of the Sanhe- 

drim, calm in the consciousness of his innocence, and 
“strong in God, his strength. ‘There was even more 
than his usual serenity upon his countenance, while at 
the same time it glowed as with a radiance from above. 
He seemed almost as if on the verge of a transfigura- 
tion. “And all that sat in the council, looking stead- 
fastly on him, saw his face as it had been the face of an 
angel.” 

His whole appearance and spirit should have been a 
sufficient refutation of the charges brought against him. 
But “ none are so blind as those who will not see.” 

The high-priest who acted as president of the coun- 
cil then asked Stephen if these things were so; as the 
judge in our day asks the accused at the bar, after the in- 
dictment has been read: “ Are you guilty, or not guilty?” 

Stephen replied at length, beginning his apology with 
a rehearsal of God’s faithful dealings with their fathers 
the patriarchs through successive generations, by which 
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narrative he cooled their rage, and gained a respectful 
hearing; but soon he gave an unexpected turn to his 
discourse, and told them how ungrateful, intractable, and 
wicked their fathers had been, notwithstanding all God’s 
kindness to them; how basely they had treated God’s 
chosen servant Moses at the very foot of ‘Sinai, and all 
the prophets who had succeeded him; and then, wax- 
ing warmer as he proceeded, he suddenly turned upon 
them and said: “ Ye stiffnecked and uncircumcised in 
heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy Ghost ; as 
your fathers did, so do ye. Which of the prophets have 
not your fathers persecuted? and they have slain them 
which showed before of the coming of the Just One; 
of whom ye have been now the betrayers and mur- 
derers.” 

These words cut them to the quick; and a general 
stir through the whole assembly showed Stephen that a 
storm was about to burst upon his head. But, instead 
of trembling or asking pardon for his too great plain- 
ness, or taking his pointed words back, he stood calmly 
before them, awaiting the issue; and, inspired with a 
divine insight and impulse, he looked upward and 
said: “Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the 
Son of Man standing on the right hand of God!” 

This, which they considered a fresh blasphemy, ex- 
asperated them more than all else. That he should 
pretend to such a glorious vision in the very presence 
of that august assemblage of Jewish magnates and 
divines ; and that he bead presume to say to them 
that that Jesus of Nazareth whom they had recently put 
to death as an impostor and malefactor was yet the Son 
of man, and at that very moment was standing at the 
right hand of God,— the highest place of honor in the 
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| whole universe, — this was adding insult to his impiety. 
_ They could restrain their rage no longer. To have 
_ done it would have proved them degenerate friends of 


| 


) 


| 
: 
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Moses and the law, of the doctors and the temple. 
And so, not awaiting the slow process of law, nor to 
ask the aid or even the permission of the Roman 
governor, they rushed tumultuously upon Stephen, 


and hurried him outside the walls of the city on the 
north-east, and there stoned him to death. It was trial, 


condemnation, and punishment all at once. The 


| sentence and execution came together, and both were . 
against justice and the law. But if that supple, time- 
serving governor, Pontius Pilate, was in Jerusalem at this 


time ; if the highest executive authority there at this 
- critical hour was that degenerate Roman who was so 


willing to do the Jews a pleasure, and so anxious to 


“retain his office, as to consent to the murder of the 
innocent and harmless Jesus, we can easily understand 
how this lawless mob should have had things in their 
own way with regard to Stephen. 

“ And the witnesses laid down their clothes at a 
young man’s feet, whose name was Saul.” By Jewish 
custom, the witnesses were to be the executioners in this 
case. It was meet that perjurers alone should do this 
murder. They laid aside their outer garments, that the 
movement of their arms might not be cramped. They 
laid them at Saul’s feet for safe-keeping while they were 
doing their work of blood. Saul is here called a 
“young man.” This term would be applied to a per- 
son, in those good days, until he was forty years old, al- 
though more commonly to one about thirty. Saul, then, 
was probably about five years younger than Christ. 
His standing by thus, and consenting unto Stephen’s 
death, implies that he was already: clothed with some 
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authority from the Sanhedrim. But Stephen’s courage 
and serenity did not fail him in this cruel extremity ; 
for, with a violent death before his eyes, and even 
while the fatal stones were showering upon him, he 
calmly prayed, “Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” Nor 
did his piety fail him under all this provocation. Boldly 
had he rebuked his judges for their sins against his 
Lord and Master; but meekly now did he forgive them 
their personal injuries to himself. With the example 
of his dying Redeemer in mind, he kneeled down in the 
presence of his murderers, and with his latest breath 
prayed for them, saying: “Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge !” 

And then he fell asleep. How peaceful his exit from 
this boisterous and wicked scene! How little did this 
bruising and breaking of the outward, disturb the 
sweet serenity of the inward, man. At this time the 
Pagans were admiring a smart saying, attributed with- 
out any foundation to a Grecian philosopher — a 
contemporary of Alexander — who, when doomed to 
be pounded in an iron mortar for his impudence to 
the conqueror, coolly replied: “Pound the shell of 
Anaxarchus — you cannot hurt him!” But this were 
only a childish jest compared with the last words of 
this Christian martyr. Its spirit was cold, inhuman 
stoicism, compared with this tender Christian forgive- 
ness in Stephen. 

“ He fell asleep.” How happy the figure by which 
the Christian scholar Luke describes this event! A 
Christian death only a sleep! Not that empty, cold, 
and endless sleep which infidelity understands by death, 
a sleep from which there is no waking, but a peaceful 
sinking to rest after the exhausting toils and pains of 
the day of life; a short and refreshing sleep, preparatory 
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to the unending and yet unwearying day of eternity! 
* So he giveth his beloved sleep! ” 


“ Thy Love, a sea without a shore, 
Spreads life and joy abroad: 
Oh, ’tis a heaven worth dying for, 
To see a smiling God! 
(Det ee bs ee ar ee 
In God’s own arms he left his breath, 
Which God’s own Spirit gave: 
His was the noblest road to death, 
And his the sweetest grave.” 


It is worthy of remark here that these same charges 
substantially had been brought against Christ, namely, 


_ blasphéming God, disparaging Moses and the law, and 


also the temple. Stephen also prayed for his mur- 


“derers, “ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge”— as 
Christ, for his crucifiers, had prayed, “ Father, forgive 


them, for they know not what they do.” The parallel 
may be continued further. As the dying Redeemer 


_commended his soul to God in these memorable words 
_— “Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit’”— so 


here does Stephen commit his soul to his Redeemer: 
“ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit,” — thus giving his dying 
testimony to the divinity of Christ by a most solemn 
and exalted act of religious homage. 

Stephen’s departure marks a new era in the annals 
of death. What had been true of this great experience 
up to this hour, henceforth becomes false to a portion 
of those who taste it. This sweet and peaceful scene 
under the walls of Jerusalem is one of the first-fruits of 
Christ’s triumph over the last enemy; the first marked 
instance of faith in him plucking from death its sting, 
and robbing the grave of its victory. 
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This fearless witness for Christ, the first to suffer 
death for his Master’s sake, was also the first to expe- 
rience that Master’s tender compassion to the dying 
believer. He not only leads off in “the noble army of 
the martyrs,” but he also stands at the head of that 
larger host of believers in Jesus, who, in all ages of 
the church, through faith have found even the bitter- 
ness of death to be sweet, and its agonies but a prelude 
to repose, and its darkness only as that starlit hour 
which ushers in the glorious day. 

Stephen tasted just that, and only that, which a peace- 
ful Christian tastes to-day, as he lies and breathes his 
soul out into the arms of his Redeemer. He experienced 
no more than Jesus is willing to give to all who serve 
him as boldly and iove him as well. And none btt that 
exalted One who bowed his own head unto death that 
he might then rise triumphant over it, and tasted of it 
himself that he might be able to deliver those who are 
in bondage to the fear of it, only He can give us the 
help we shall all need in that trying hour which we 
must all experience. 

It is interesting to observe in how many particulars 
this Stephen, whom Saul now considered a wretched — 
apostate, and whom he rejoiced to see put to death, was 
yet the forerunner and type of what he himself soon 
became. The general spirit of this discourse before his 
judges; the main scope, and even the form of its argu- 
ment, — historical facts from the Old Testament, which 
his hearers all admitted, preparing the way for a con- 
clusion which they as unanimously rejected, — this is 
all prophetical of Paul." 


* See the first reported discourse of the apostle Paul to his audi- 
ence at Antioch, in Pisidia. — Acts xiii. 
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In his clearer perception of the fundamental truths of 
the Christian scheme as distinguished from Judaism ; 
in the bold and manly testimony he bore to it in high 
places; in his spirited contests with the bigoted Jews, 

who denied and passionately rejected it,— in all these 
respects he showed and experienced, during his brief 
career, what Paul did and suffered during almost every 
month of his long missionary life. 
_ Immediately after his conversion at Damascus, and 
_ the few days he had spent in private with the disciples 
- there, he went into the synagogue and boldly preached 
Jesus as the Messiah, confounding the Jews that op- 
posed him, and “ proving that this is very Christ ;”— 
and this is precisely what Stephen had done in a syna- 
_gogue at Jerusalem, as soon as he had been consecrated 
‘to his work. And here, too, at Damascus, the Jews 
“became enraged at the same thing in Saul, and were 
proceeding to silence the stout reasoner by death, as 
they had silenced Stephen at Jerusalem, when the prov- 
idence of God interposed and rescued him from their 
hands for future trials and labors. 

Saul was probably present, and heard Stephen’s plea 
before the Sanhedrim. It is not at all improbable 
that he rehearsed it in substance to Luke, or gave him 
the very report of it which Luke has given us. The 
author of the Acts must have received it from some 
source, and what account of it would seem to him more 
just and reliable than one given by Saul, after his con- 
version ? 

Many years afterwards, in speaking of the part he 
had taken in the death of Stephen, there is a sad, peni- 

tential air, which indicates that this event took a deep 

hold upon his spirit. Thus, in answer to the divine call 

to carry the gospel beyond Jerusalem, and by way of 
ey 


| 
| 
. 
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objection, he says, plaintively, (22: 19, 20;) “ Lord, they 
know that I imprisoned, and beat in every synagogue 
them that believed on Thee ; and when the blood of thy 
martyr Stephen was shed, I also was standing by and 
consenting unto his death, and kept the raiment of them 
that slew him.” : 

In short, it may be said, in the nihesagt of another, 
—“ We cannot dissociate the martyrdom of Stephen 
from the conversion of Saul. The spectacle of so much 
constancy, so much faith, so much love, could not be 
lost. It is hardly too much to say with Augustine, 
that ‘the church owes Paul to the prayer of Stephen.’ ” 

As we have seen the life and death of the Divine 
Master reappearing in the life and death of his disciple 
Stephen, so again erelong does Stephen reappear in the 
sentiments, the character, and the experience of his con- 
verted murderer; and thus, evermore, is he who is the 
life of the church on earth: constantly living, teaching, 
suffering, dying, and reviving again in the person of his 
faithful followers ; — his great cause accumulating with- 
in itself the strength and life of each generation, as it 
rolls on towards the consummation. 

“The death of Stephen is a bright passage in the 
earliest history of the church. Where, in the annals of 
the world, can we find so perfect an image of a pure 
and blessed saint as that which is drawn in the eonclud- 
ing verses of the seventh chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles? And the brightness which invests the scene 
of the martyr’s last moments is the more impressive 
from its contrast with all that had preceded it since the 
crucifixion of Christ. The first apostle who died was 
a traitor. The first two disciples of the Christian apos- 
tles whose deaths are recorded were liars and hypo- 
crites The kingdom of the Son of Man was founded 
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in darkness and gloom. But a heavenly light re-ap- 


_ peared with the martyrdom of Stephen. The revela- 
tion of such a character at the moment of death was 
_ the strongest of all evidences of the truth of Christian- 


ity, and the highest of all encouragements to those who 
had embraced it. Nothing could more confidently as- 
sert the divine power of the new religion; nothing 
could prophecy more surely the certainty of its final 
victory.” 

Thus and here was shed by Jewish intolerance the 
- first drop of that Christian martyr blood, which, thirty 
_ years afterwards, under the pagan Nero, suddenly swelled 


into a crimson flood; and into this flood, Saul, a chief 


instigator in the death of Stephen, poured out his own at 


-Rome,— furnishing us another parallel between these 


two who are now enemies, and furnishing also an un- 


“expected fulfilment of the Scriptures, — “ Whoso shed- 
-deth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” 


The drama of blood opened with the martyrdom of 
Stephen; James the brother of John soon followed ; 


-erelong Paul and Peter, and we know not how many 
others of the chosen twelve, followed their Lord in the 


experience of a violent death. The popular tradition is ° 
that not one of the apostles was denied the martyr’s 
crown. And then this system of blood, thus honorably 
inaugurated by the martyrdom of Christ and of his 
apostles, continued to open the veins of Christians 
throughout the Roman Empire for nearly three centu- 
ries, until the saturated soil could drink no more, and 
even paganism itself became sick of the crimson sight, 
and cried, “ It is enough!” 


“ Ag some tall rock amidst the waves 
The fury of the tempest braves, 
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‘ While the fierce billows, tossing high, 
Break at its foot, and murmuring, die ; 


“ So faithful Stephen, undismayed, 
The malice of the Jews surveyed ; 
The holy joy which filled his breast, 
A lustre on his face impressed. 


“ With such a friend and witness near, 
No form of death could make him fear ; 
Calm, amidst showers of stones, he kneels, 
And only for his murderers feels. 


“ May we, by faith, perceive thee thus, 
Dear Saviour, ever near to us! 
The sight our peace through life shall keep, 
And death be feared no more than sleep.” 
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SAUL AT DAMASCUS; OR, THE PERSECU- 


TOR CONVERTED. 


: 


Acts 8: 3.— “As for Saul, he made havoc of the church, entering into every 


house, and halisg men and women, committed them to prison.’’ , 


“Acts 9: 1-9.—“ And Saul, yet breathing out threatenings and slaughter 


against the disciples of the Lord, went unto the high-priest, and desired of 


2 him letters to Damascus to the synagogues, that if he found any of this 


way, whether they were men or women, he might bring them bound unto 
Jerusalem. And as he journeyed, he came near Damascus: and sud- 
denly there shined round about: him a light from heaven: and he fell to 
the earth, and heard a voice saying unto him, Saul, Saul, why perse- 
cutest thou me? And he said, Who art thou, Lord? And the Lord said, I am 


. Jesus, whom thou persecutest. It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks. 


And he trembling, and astonished, said, Lord, what wilt thou have me to do? 
And the Lord said unto him, Arise, and go into the city, and it shall be told 
thee what thou must do. And the men which journeyed with him stood 
speechless, hearing a voice, but seeing no man. And Saul arose from the 
earth; and when his eyes were opened, he saw no man: but they led him 
by the hand, and brought him into Damascus. And he was three days 
without sight, and neither did eat nor drink.” 


Sucu is the forcible language in which the gentle and 


careful Luke describes Saul the persecutor, and his 
conversion. 


“ And Saul was consenting unto his death,” that is, 


the death of Stephen. This implies that Saul now 
had considerable influence among the Jews. He was 
therefore guilty of the blood of that martyr, though he 


(55) 
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did not cast a stone at him. He had taken pleasure in 
them that did the wrong. He had bidden them God 
speed in their wicked work. 'The authority which was 
soon after conferred upon him by the Sanhedrim to 
carry this bloody work beyond Jerusalem proves that 
he was at least thirty years old at this time. 

“He made havoc of the churches” — wasting and 
scattering it as a grievous wolf, not sparing the flock. 

“ Entering into every house” — not content with pun- 
ishing overt acts, but breaking into the sanctuary of 
every home where he suspected a disciple of Christ 
might be worshipping his Lord—an act of trespass 
which the sovereign of England is not allowed to 
commit upon the meanest subject. “ And haling men 
and women”—dragging them along by violence, 
“committed them to prison” —there to await a sum- 
mary and unfair trial, or to pine away and die amid 
neglect and filth and dampness and disease. And to 
this barbarous treatment he ruthlessly subjected weak 
and delicate women, as well as men. “ And I punished 
them oft in-every synagogue, and compelled them to 
blaspheme;” that is, by threats or by positive torture, 
he forced many to renounce Christianity, and thus 
practically blaspheme the name of Christ. The infant 
church at Jerusalem fled before him as a timid flock 
scatters when the wolf cometh. 

But it was not enough for Saul that the sacred city 
was purged of the new infection. The pestilent heresy 
must be utterly exterminated from the whole land. 
Thus, “breathing out threatenings and slaughter,” like 
a man panting with rage—the slaughter following 
close upon the threatening — he waited not for an in- 
vitation from the Sanhedrim to persecute; much less 
did he need to be urged into the work against his will; 
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but he sought the opportunity; he pushed himself for- 
_ ward as a candidate for this ignominious office; and so 
| he took from the council a commission to persecute 
the Christians, men or women, wherever he might find 
_ them, even unto the distant city Damascus. He sought 
and received from the Jewish senate, as it were, “ letters 
of marque and reprisal,” which should be his warrant 
for whatsoever he might please to do against the Chris- 
tians upon sea or land. 
“ And being exceedingly mad against them, I perse- 
cuted them even unto strange cities.” The murder of 
Stephen had only still more fatally blinded the mur- 
derer. Whatever reproaches of conscience he may 
have felt for that act only exasperated him to strike a 
still heavier blow. His taste of blood had roused the 
sleeping lion within, and now his passion for it was 
“maddening. He directed his impatient steps towards 
Damascus, partly because that in its large population 
he would be likely to find a considerable number upon 
whom his passion could prey, and partly because its 
-present governor Aretas was an Arabian prince, and 
would allow him a larger liberty in his bloody calling 
than he could have in any city which was under Roman 
sway. A Roman governor might not always repress or 
punish a sudden outbreak of popular indignation like 
that which had swept off Stephen and Christ, and he 
might wink at such occasional events if they did not in- 
fringe upon Roman interests; but he would not allow 
any thing like a systematic persecution of his subjects 
by a religious tribunal like the Sanhedrim. Hence Saul 
chose Damascus as the scene of his labors, rather than 
Cesarea, or Sidon, or Samaria. 
The distance from Jerusalem to Damascus was about 
one hundred and forty miles. His course probably was 
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northward direct to Sychar, the modern Nablous, pass- 
ing through or near to Ramah and Ajalon, Gibeon and 
Bethel, so rich in sacred associations; thence along 
by Jezreel and Gilboa, Endor and Nain, over the 
highlands which separate the Jordan from the Medi- 
terranean, and from which he could look down upon 
that basin of country, in the bottom of which lay the 
clear and peaceful Lake of Tiberias; until, having 
passed through Galilee, he turned eastward, over the 
mountain on which some say the transfiguration occur- 
red, and across the sources of the Jordan to Damascus. 
Or, perhaps, turning eastward soon after leaving Sychar, 
he crossed the Jordan at some ford below the Sea 
‘of Galilee, and so passed on northward to Damascus. 
This road, after passing the Jordan, would have led him 
over dreary uplands, answering to the Bible description 
of “a dry and thirsty land where no water is.” In 
either case, he “ must needs go through Samaria;” and 


CITY OF SAMARIA. 


he may have sat down to rest on the very well where 
Christ had talked with the woman of Samaria, and to 
whom He had said, among other things, that the time 
was come when acceptable worship to the Father would 
not be confined to the Jews at Jerusalem, or to the de 
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| vout Samaritans there at Mount Gerizim ; but that God 
would accept spiritual worship wherever and by whom- 
soever it might be paid. Saul had not yet heard this 
-announcement, which would have so deeply galled his 
“Jewish pride ; and, even if he had heard of it, he would 
only have paused at this well to curse him who had 
uttered such a blasphemy against Moses and Jerusalem. 
: Philip, the evangelist and deacon, had just been in Sa- 
: maria preaching Christ. In this very neighborhood, so 
many had already received the Gospel with gladness, 
‘that the apostles Peter and John had been down for 
a while to assist Philip in his revival labors, and to con- 
firm the young converts in the truth, and possibly to 
form them into a church. 


MOUNT EBAL AND GERIZIM, 


The prejudices of these two apostles had already be- 
gan to soften towards converts to Christ from among 
the Gentiles. But Saul had not yet heard of this work 
of grace, which he would have called an apostasy from 
the true faith, and so he passed by without disturbing 
these new converts; or else his mind was so set upon 
striking a heavy blow upon them unawares, in the great 
city Damascus, that he could not stop for smaller mat- 
ters by the way. And thus it happened that the infant 
church in Samaria were not interrupted in their joys by 
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any fear that the furious persecutor would make a de- 
scent upon them. 

And so he journeyed on towards Damascus. From 
whatever quarter this city was approached, the view 
was enchanting; but from no point so enchanting as 
when looked down upon from some of the lofty spurs 
of Mount Hermon, on the south-west, over which he 
probably passed. 

Damascus is one of the oldest cities on the earth. 
Tradition says it was founded by Uz, grandson of 
Noah. It was not a new place in the time of Abraham ; 
for his servant, “ Eliezer of Damascus,” is spoken of in 
such a way as implies that the place was even then well 
known. But, though so old, it has perpetually renewed 
its youth, as no other city has ever_done. ‘Tyre, Petra, 
Heliopolis, and Palmyra, all sprung up at a much later 
day ; they had their period of splendor and power, but 
long since have passed away, leaving little besides a 
name in history, and a few scattered heaps of ruins. 
But Damascus is still as fresh and as attractive as ever. 
For nearly four thousand years it has enjoyed a perpet- 
ual spring, like its own gardens rejoicing in perennial 
fruits and flowers; and to-day this city, with its hundred 
thousand inhabitants, is one of the most beautiful 
pictures in the distance which a traveller in the east 
ever sets eyes upon. The country around, embraced 
within a circuit of fifty or sixty miles, seems like an 
oasis in the desert. It is a verdant and luxuriant gar- 
den of great extent, and all the more charming to the 
eye from its surroundings of brown and arid barrenness. 
This luxuriance of verdure is due to the cool perennial 
streams (the Abana and, Pharpar) which flow down 
from the Anti-Lebanon range, and, being minutely sub- - 
divided and carefully led along in canals and rivu- 
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: lets, carry life and beauty through that whole circuit, 
_ making it “a wilderness of gardens.” ‘Thus the desert 
is “a fortification around Damascus, and the river is its 
life.” 
In the midst of this magnificent garden stands the 
_ city, with its white buildings, and walls gleaming in the 
sun, and naturally suggesting the name which oriental 
fancy has given the city, namely, —“a pearl surrounded 
_ by emeralds.” 
As this view breaks upon Saul, his enthusiasm is at 
its climax. His searching eye, however, does not dwell 
long upon the beauty of this unrivalled scene, for 
a stronger passion than love of the beautiful has 
taken possession of his soul. He therefore sees, not 
the glimmering walls of numberless dwellings amid 
their emerald settings of refreshing verdure, but his 
“mind’s eye is searching for the Christians within, whom 
he may apprehend, and take back as prisoners to Jeru- 
salem. Already he is, in imagination, numbering his 
victims and counting his spoils. Already is he surpris- 
ing them in their peaceful homes, or tracking them to 
their hiding-places in the shady recesses of their gar- 
dens. Already is he counting up the honors which the 
Sanhedrim will shower upon him, when he shall have 
arrayed the trophies of his fiery zeal before them.  Per- 
haps, too, he has a thought for the approbation of God, 
to whom, in his misguided zeal, he is hoping to do good 
service by this work of blood. When, suddenly, that 
Jesus whom he is persecuting rends the heaven over his 
head, speaks to him in tones that reach and subdue his 
heart, shines upon him with a splendor which no created 
eye can bear, and he falls to the earth, a surprised, con- 
quered, humbled man. The particulars of the scene 
which followed —his blindness — his anxious inquiry 
6 
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—his being led to the house of the disciple Judas — 
how another disciple, named Ananias, had already been 
divinely apprized of his coming, and directed to go and 
visit him — his words of Christian counsel and comfort 
to the penitent persecutor — the miraculous restoration 
of sight to Saul— his dawning hope — the promptness 
with which he made a public confession of his conver- 
sion, and entered upon the work of persuading others 
to embrace that Jesus whom he had been persecuting, — 
all this needs no special mention here, so fully is it nar- 
rated by Luke, and so frequently repeated afterwards 
by Saul himself, and recorded by Luke in the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

We only add, in this connection, that the stubborn- 
willed persecutor was thoroughly broken down and soft- 
ened. His answer to the question of his injured Lord 
betrays no pride, or Jewish bigotry, or smothered. hostil- 
ity to Christ; but it rather breathes the sincerity and 
humility of a penitent sinner “feeling after God, if haply 
he may find Him,” a reconciled friend. And, as if for- 
getting entirely the object for which alone he had trav- 
elled so far, panting impatiently at every step, he now 
longs to meet a follower of that Jesus whom he was 
persecuting, that he may hear from him an answer to 
the great question, “ What must I do to be saved?” It 
was a great change in a great mind; a change as sud- 
den as it was great, and as thorough as it was sudden. 
Human experience furnishes no parallel to it. 


“ All that I was, my sin, my guilt, 
My death, was all my own; 
All that I am, I owe to thee, 
My gracious God, alone. 


“ The evil of my former state 
Was mine, and only mine ; 
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The good in which I now rejoice 
Is thine, and only thine. 


“The darkness of my former state, 
The bondage, all was mine ; 
The light of life in which I walk, 

The liberty, is thine. 


“« All that I am e’en here on earth, 
All that I hope to be 
When Jesus comes, and glory dawns, 
I owe it, Lord, to thee.” 


Among those who admit the genuineness of Saul’s 


conversion at this time, there are some who deny its 
being a supernatural conversion. They reason upon 


the subject somewhat after this manner. 
Saul, they say, had a fine opportunity for reflection 


_ during this lonesome journey. He was wearied with 
“travel, and this weariness had relaxed his persecuting 


zeal. His conscience had asked him again and again, 


if he was quite sure he was in the right while thus put- 
ting the unoffending Christians to death. He recollected 


-the sweet picture of the dying Stephen,—he could not 


banish it from his thoughts; and thus his mind was 
preparing for, and tending towards, a change on this 
subject. At this favorable juncture, he was suddenly 
overtaken by a violent mid-day tempest. Thunders re- 
verberating from the mountains seemed to his troubled 
conscience to be the reproving voice of Jehovah. Forked 
lightnings flashing near not only blinded him by their 
glare, but to his excited imagination they were tongues 
of flame declaring his guilt; and all these things con- 
spiring with his already awakened mind, overpowered 
him; he fainted, and fell to the earth. He remained 
blind and helpless for certain days; he continued his 
reflections during his convalescence, and when at last 
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fully recovered, it was with the settled purpose of 
changing his course entirely, and of laboring henceforth 
with all his force to build up the cause which he had 
endeavored to destroy. 

In regard to these circumstances, which are said to 
have prepared his mind naturally for the change, it 
might be said, on the other hand, that they would quite 
as naturally confirm his wicked purpose, and quicken 
his burning zeal to fulfil it. Of themselves, they had 
no natural tendency towards repentance and conversion. 
But, in regard to the whole scene as described by Paul 
and. Luke, we judge it to be the more scriptural and 
the more reasonable method of interpretation to allow 
the simple, obvious meaning of the language, and thus 
admit the real supernaturalness of the events de- 
scribed. 

Among the reasons which seem to authorize such a 
construction of this narrative are the following. 

(a) 'The words of Anamias at his first interview with 
Saul, and the events which transpired there. Acts 9: 
17, 18.—“ And Ananias went his way, and entered 
into the house: and putting his hands on him, said, 
Brother Saul, the Lord (even Jesus that appeared 
unto thee in the way as thou camest) hath sent me, 
that thou mightest receive thy sight, and be filled 
with the Holy Ghost. And immediately there fell from 
his eyes as it had been scales: and he received sight 
forthwith, and arose, and was baptized.” 'These words 
imply that Ananias considered the vision by the way 
a supernatural vision; and certainly a miracle was 
needed to restore Saul from the effects of that vision. 

(>) 'The account which Barnabas gave of Saul’s con- 
version to the apostles and diseiples at Jerusalem, (9: 
27). Some of them were suspicious of Saul, and slow 
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| to admit that he had become a sincere disciple. They 
could not believe that the ravening wolf had so sud- 
denly become a true lamb. It seemed to them above 
nature and against nature, that he should have been 
| thoroughly changed in so short a time. Therefore Bar- 
| nabas, who by private conference with him had become 
: satisfied in regard to his conversion, took Saul and setting 
: him before them, “declared unto them how he had seen 
the Lord in the way, and that He had spoken unto him.” 
In other words, Barnabas bore witness, before them all, 
to the miraculousness of Saul’s conversion; and thus he 
was received into their confidence as a disciple of Christ, 
on the ground that the Lord had wrought a notable mir- 
acle for his conversion. 
~ (c) Moreover, Paul subsequently vindicated his right 
to the apostleship on the same ground. In the first chap- 
ter of his Epistle to the Galatians, (vs. 1, 11, 12, 20,) he 
says, —“ Paul, an apostle, not of men, neither by man, 
but by Jesus Christ, ete..... I certify you, brethren, 
that the gospel which was preached of me is not after 
man; for I neither received it of man, neither was I 
taught it but by the revelation of Jesus Christ..... 
Now the things which I write unto you, behold before 
God, I lie not.” The whole scope of the passage shows 
that he refers to the very remarkable manner in which 
he was converted and called to be an apostle. He con- 
sidered it a veritable revelation of the Lord Jesus Christ 
to him, a something which gave to him a valid and 
peculiar title to the apostleship. 

(d) Then twenty years later, and after the principal part 
of his missionary work had been performed, and when 
the ardor of his first religious experience had passed over 
into soberest conviction, (see Acts xxii.,) he rehearses the 
matter to his countrymen at Jerusalem, in language 

6 * 
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which must have left the impression upon their minds 
that he was miraculously converted and called into the 
ministry. Much of the force of his speech turns upon 
this very point. The same truths, in almost the iden- 
tical language, he soon after repeats at Cesarea in the 
presence of Agrippa and Festus. 

Finally, Luke’s account of this matter —last in point 
of time, but first in point of authority — Luke, the can- 
did, the critical, the exact historian,— who knew Paul 
so well, and had so often heard from his own lips the 
history of this great experience; Luke, under the guid- 
ance of the unerring Spirit, gives these facts again to 
the world, and in almost the identical words of Saul. 
(Acts ix.). These considerations, it should seem, might 
settle the question with all candid readers of the Bible, 
as to the miraculousness of his conversion. It seems as 
if this much, at least, must be admitted, namely, that 
Ananias and Barnabas and Luke and Paul himself, 
all believed and intended to teach, that his conversion 
was a true, and a truly great miracle. 

So far from feeling any objection to a miracle in 
this case, it the rather seems meet that the man who 
was to bear so important a part in the history of the 
churches of Christ should be set apart to his great 
work by an extraordinary experience and service. As 
he had been without parallel as a persecutor, and was to 
be without parallel as an apostle, it seems proper that 
his call and conversion should also be lifted above the 
common level of experience. A miraculous conversion 
only seems in keeping with his whole subsequent his- 
tory, which was hardly less than a lifelong miracle. 

Moreover, it seems desirable there should have been 
among the apostles at least one conversion of this type. 
Matthew and Simon and John and Philip and James 
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| forsook their homes and business and followed Christ 
on his first summons. They sweetly yielded to the 
_ earliest invitation of the divine Love. He drew them, 
| and they run after him. But Saul had resisted all 
gentle influences. He had trampled his better impulses 
into the dust. His impenitent will had grown stout 
: under the sweet persuasions that should have softened 
: it, and so he had to be broken down, and “ broken in,” 
by Omnipotent grace. His conversion was a double 
-miracle; first, the slaying of the tiger, and then the 
creating of the lamb. 

It was well for the feeble, timid churches to have for 
its encouragement such an illustrious example of the 
power of that Spirit upon which alone it depended for 

-life and growth. If Saul had to bow before it, then no 
enemy could stand up against its full power. No heart 
“could be too hard to be melted down by it. No will so 
-resolute and independent as to stand stiffly up when 
this Breath of the Almighty might please to move upon 
it; and thus the hope of the infant churches would 
=be encouraged. 

But, among the apostles there was only one such con- 
version, — as if to warn the world against relying upon 
the hope of miraculous aids in conversion; and to 
show the hazard that attends a bold and persevering 
hostility to “the truth as it isin Jesus.” There is no 
hope for such an one, except in such an unusual inter- 
position of mercy as he has no good reason to expect. 


“JT was a wandering sheep, 
I did not love the fold; 
I did not love my Shepherd’s voice, 
I would not be controlled. 


“T was a wayward child, 
I did not love my home ; 
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I did not love my Father's voice, 
I loved afar to roam. 


“The Shepherd sought His sheep, 
The Father sought His child; 
They followed me o’er vale and hill, 
O’er desert, waste, and wild. 


PE es SOs Sr ns 
“ Jesus my Shepherd is, 
*T was He that loved my soul, 


*T was He that washed me in His blood, 
?T was He that made me whole. 


“?T was He that sought the lost, 
That found the wandering sheep ; 
*T was He that brought me to the fold, 
’T is He that still doth keep. 


“T was a wandering sheep, 
I would not be controlled ; 
But now I love the Shepherd’s voice, 
I love, I love the fold. 


“T was a wayward child, 
I once preferred to roam; 
But now I love my Father’s voice, 
I love, I love His home.” 


There is hope for the church of Christ, even when 
wicked men, armed with might, exalt themselves against 
it. “When .the enemy cometh in like a flood, the 
Spirit of the Lord will lift up a standard against 
them.” Had the Christians of Damascus foreseen the 
approach of their raging foe, the timid among them, 
and they of feeble faith, might have counselled an im- 
mediate flight to the mountains. But those of a 
stronger faith in their Almighty Helper might have 
repeated the lofty advice of Moses to Israel in similar 
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_peril—“ Fear ye not; stand still and see the salvation 
of the Lord which He will show you to-day:” and 
possibly there were some present who remembered and 
could repeat the comforting words which they had 
heard their Lord himself utter to Peter at Cesarea- 
-Philippi— not fifty miles distant from Damascus — 
“Upon this rock I will build my church, and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it.’ Whenever the cause 
of Christ is vitally endangered, its friends may look for 
some divine interposition. And not only so, but they 
“may expect that their very fears may be turned into joy, 
and their enemies converted into friends. When Saul 
first appeared before the world, it is as a violent and 
resolute enemy of the church. But the triumphing of 
the wicked persecutor was short. How soon and how 
easily did the sovereign grace of God fashion him into 
the best friend of that church, whose tenderness of 
affection for its welfare was only equalled by the energy 
with which he enlarged and confirmed it. According 
to their real danger may the followers of Christ have 
hope of his divine help. For in carrying on the cause 
of truth in the world, it is “ Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my spirit, saith the Lord.” 

The enemies of Christ should learn from this history 
that there is One, mightier than man whom they must 
conquer, ere they can fully triumph. The stoutest- 
willed amongst them cannot always have things their 
own way. However resolute and energetic they are, 
they become in a moment weak as water, when God 
breathes upon them. If they are wise, then, they will 
tum their weapons against some more vulnerable mark 
than God’s truth, and their tongue will they exercise 
against a something which will not bring back con- 
demnation upon their own heads. 
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The friends of Christ may draw comfort and en- 
couragement from this narrative. Saul, the violent per- 
secutor, was melted down at once by the sovereign Spirit 
of God. Whose heart, then, can be too hard to be 
softened by Omnipotent grace? The most passionate 
and hardened persecutor to-day is not beyond the reach 
of prayer or of hope. Saul, the chief of sinners, was 
forgiven, freely forgiven. Now the love that could 
pardon him, the mercy that could overlook his great 
guilt and blot out his dark transgressions, oh, is it not 
sufficient for you and for me, and for all who will? 


“ And can I be the very same 
Who lately durst blaspheme thy name, 
And on thy gospel tread ? 
Surely each one who hears my case, 
Will praise Thee, and confess thy grace 
Invincible indeed !” 


NAZARETH. 


CHAP TER®= V; 


JERUSALEM REVISITED; OR, SAUL PRE- 
PARING FOR THE APOSTLESHIP. 


Acts 9: 23-30.—“ And after that many days were fulfilled, the Jews 


took counsel to kill him: but their laying wait was known of Saul. 
And they watched the gates day and night to kill him. Then the disciples 
~ took him by night, and let him down by the wall ina basket. And when 
Saul was come to Jerusalem, he assayed to join himself to the disciples: 
- but they were all afraid of him, and believed not that he was a disciple. 
-But Barnabas took him, and brought him to the apostles, and declared 
unto them how he had seen the Lord in the way, and that he had spoken 
to him, and how he had preached boldly at Damascus in the name of Jesus. 
And he was with them coming in and going out at Jerusalem. And he 
spake boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus, and disputed against the Gre- 
cians: but they went about to slay him. Which when the brethren knew, 
“they brought him down to Cesarea, and sent him forth to Tarsus.” 
GALATIANS 1: 15-24. — ‘‘ But when it pleased God, who separated me from 
my mother’s womb, and called me by his grace, to reveal his Son in me, 
that I might preach him among the heathen, immediately I conferred not 
with flesh and blood: neither went I up to Jerusalem to them which were 
apostles before me: but I went into Arabia, and returned again unto Da- 
mascus. Then after three years I went up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and 
abode with him fifteen days. But other of the apostles saw I none, save 
James the Lord’s brother. Now the things which I write unto you, behold, 
before God, I lie not. Afterwards I came into the regions of Syria and 
Cilicia: and was unknown by face unto the churches of Judea which were 
in Christ: but they had heard only, That he which persecuted us in times 
past, now preacheth the faith which once he destroyed. And they glorified 
God in me.” 


S 


We left Saul at Damascus, a newly converted man, 


zealous for his Lord, and not hesitating to speak for 


(71) 
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him openly in the synagogue. We now follow him 
from Damascus, first into Arabia, then through Jeru- 
salem, to Antioch; or from his conversion to his ordina- 
tion as a missionary to the heathen, a period of about 
eight years. 

Before he Ieft Damascus, he says he “went into Ara- 
bia, and returned again to Damascus.” ‘This very com- 
prehensive statement requires some unfolding. If he 
went into Arabia in order to preach Christ, then not 
unlikely he went into southern Arabia, whose capital 
was Petra, “that dwelt in the clefts of the rocks,” and 
where the governor Aretas abode. The denser popula- 
tion of that region would have invited him thither. But 
if, as is more probable, he went into Arabia in order to 
have a long season for meditation and communion with 
his Lord, and for the fuller understanding of his gospel 
ere he entered upon the great work of his life, then 
doubtless he went into that part of Arabia which was 
nearer to Damascus, a region thinly inhabited, and on 
that account better suited to the end in view. This 
region was more like that wilderness in which the Re- 
deemer passed forty days in retirement before entering 
upon his public ministry. That he did not go into 
Arabia for missionary purposes seems probable from the 
fact that there is no tradition of his having preached 
Christ in the east; no epistles addressed to churches in 
that region ; no allusion to such labors in any of the 
epistles we have; and, when subsequently ordained for 
this special work at Antioch, no reference was made to 
his having already had some experience in it. 

In the Old Testament days, immediate inspiration 
frequently imparted unusual poetic and devotional im- 
pulses, and sometimes also a definite knowledge of 
future events; but it did not impart directly a knowl- 
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edge of doctrines. Such knowledge was given by the 
Holy Ghost working in connection with the study of 
the person inspired. 

That a period of retirement, meditation and devo- 


_tion would have been useful as a preparation for his 


great work is inferred from the fact that Moses and 
Elijah, and even the Divine Redeemer, had similar sea- 
sons preceding the most important acts of their life. It 
seems the more important that Saul should have had 
such a season, from the fact that he needed not merely a 
moral strengthening for his work, but also needed a 
thorough intellectual knowledge of all the doctrines of 
Christianity he was about to preach, and of their har- 
mony. He had not had the benefit of the Saviour’s 


= personal instructions, as the other apostles had. But as 


soon as he began to write his epistles, he evinced such 


~ a knowledge of this system as would naturally come 


of mature meditation upon it, under the constant assist- 
ance of the Divine Spirit; such a knowledge as no kind 
or degree of immediate inspiration would be likely to 


- impart. He spake and wrote as if he had thoroughly 


studied and experienced what he said. 

On his return from Arabia, he “spake boldly in the 
name of Jesus, and confounded the Jews which dwelt 
at Damascus, proving that this is very Christ.” This 
language would seem to indicate that he came fresh 
from rest and meditation to his apostolic work. As 
might be expected, his faithfulness raised a storm 
against him. It now became Saul’s tum to suffer for 
the very things for which he had caused Stephen to 
suffer. Himself had set the bad example, and therefore 
he could not complain when his violent dealing recoiled 


upon his own head. A conspiracy was formed to take 


his life. But while his enemies were watching to way- 
7 
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lay him at the gates, his friends let him down in a bas- 
ket from an outside window of a house which was 
built into the wall, and so he escaped. Thus begun his 
“ perils by his countrymen, and perils in the city.” Here 
was his first taste of the sufferings for Christ which he 
was to experience so largely and almost.without inter- 
mission until his death, some twenty-five years after- 
wards. Now again at liberty, he instinctively turned 
his steps towards Jerusalem. ‘There were the members 
of the Sanhedrim, at whose feet, in the sorrow of bitter 
repentance, he would throw down the commission of 
blood which he had solicited from them. There he had 
helped to shed the blood of the first martyr for Christ, 
and upon the very scene of that martyr’s sufferings he 
would raise his own voice in behalf of the truth, for 
which he had died. There, too, were many disciples of 
Christ, towards whom his warmest sympathies now 
flowed out, whose friendly faces he would see in the 
flesh, and with whose devotions he would join, More 
than all else, there was Peter, the ardent, fearless, and 
generous Peter; once only an unlearned fisherman upon 
a small inland sea, but now the most prominent one in 
that noble band of Christian heroes, the apostles ; and 
who for three years had been the intimate friend and 
constant companion of that Lord whom Saul had not 
been permitted to see in the flesh. “I went up to Jeru- 
salem to see Peter.” To him Saul felt drawn by a 
strong and tender interest. It was a foreshadowing of 
the friendship which was to unite them as the chiefest 
of the apostles, — the one laboring more especially for the 
Jews, the other for the Gentiles, until they should lay 
down their lives, thus sealing their testimony to the 
truth they had preached with their own blood. On his 
return to Jerusalem, did he pass the very place where 
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_ he was stricken down by the power of his glorious Re- 
_deemer? and if so, did he not rest there a while, and 
"consecrate himself anew to his Redeemer on that sacred 
spot? From the hill-top whence he had caught his first 
glimpse of this Damascus, “one of the four paradises of 
the earth,” did he not pause to prolong his last view? And 
as, at first, his thirst for Christian blood blinded him to the 
external beauties of the scene, so now he admired it, 
: and gave thanks for it chiefly as the place where he had 
first tasted of the love of Christ. This was the loveli- 
ness that now ravished his soul; and henceforth, Da- 
-mascus would be memorable as the place where he 
found his Saviour and Lord, “the One altogether 
lovely.” 

Did he afterwards sit again and rest on Jacob’s well, 
holding sweet Christian converse with some of the 
“Samaritans of that neighborhood who had been led to 
Christ through the preaching of Philip ? 

And as he came again in sight of Jerusalem, how 
different were his emotions from those he felt, when, as 
a youthful Jewish scholar, he approached it from the 
west? Then it was to him the glorious Zion where 
David and Solomon had reigned in state, and where the 
long-looked-for Messiah was expected to appear to re- 
deem the Jewish nation to its ancient grandeur. Now 
it was the place where the meek and lowly but glorious 
Messiah had been; where he had taught, loved, wept, and 
died. Ere he allowed himself to enter its gates, did he 
not turn aside from his company to meditate, weep, repent, 
and renew his vows to his Lord upon the spot where he 
had stood when Stephen was stoned, and where the 
grass was still luxuriant from the precious blood which 
that soil had drunk up three years before ? 

As soon as possible he sought out the conference-room 
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of the disciples, and artlessly proposed at once to join 
their little company. But “they were all afraid of him.” 
Doubtless, they had heard of his conversion at the time, 
but their information was meagre, because communica- 
tion between Damascus and Jerusalem was then diffi- 
cult and slow. Moreover, during the three years of his 
residence in Arabia they had heard nothing of him, and 
might have come to the sad conclusion that he had re- 
lapsed into his original hostility to them. Now he un- 
expectedly bursts upon them, and asks to be received 
at once into their Christian confidence and fellowship. 
No wonder they feared he might come with sinister intent. 
No wonder they desired further evidence of his conver- 
sion. In this state of things, the two parties found a 
common friend and mediator in the pious Barnabas. 
This disciple was a native of Cyprus, not more than a 
day’s sail from Tarsus; and it is not unlikely he may 
have known Saul in the schools of Tarsus, or afterwards 
at Jerusalem. Whether previously acquainted or not, 
Barnabas seems now to have heard from Paul’s own lips 
in private, such an account of his conversion and sub- 
sequent experience as to give him the fullest confidence 
in his piety. Him, therefore, this “ Son of consolation” 
took, and introduced to the disciples, giving them a brief 
account of his conversion and life, and commending him 
to their confidence and love. And so he was with them, 
coming in and going out, sharing in their devotions, 
their counsel, and their affection, and, as opportunity 
offered, boldly speaking for Christ in the synagogues. 
“ And they glorified God in him.” 

“JT abode with Peter fifteen days, but other of the 
apostles saw I none, save James, the Lord’s brother.” 
That is, he was introduced to James, but was the con- 
stant guest of Peter. We can easily imagine the bur- 
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_ den of the conversation between these two great apos- 
_tles during these few precious days. It could have 
_ been nothing else than “Christ, and Him. crucified.” 
_ Saul had never seen his Lord in the flesh, had never 
conversed with him in his humiliation, and hence could 
not feel as familiar with Him as Peter might have felt. 
He would therefore listen with intensest interest to all 
which Peter could tell him of what he himself had “ seen 
: and handled of the Word of Life,” and to all the tender 
and sacred reminiscences of Christ which could be 
awakened in Peter’s mind as he walked with Saul to 
Gethsemane and Bethany, to the upper room of the last 
} 


GETHSEMANE. 


supper and the judgmenit-hall, to Calvary and Joseph’s 
garden. There was not a place but had its affecting . 
story of the Great Sufferer. Not a day of the Saviour’s 
public life, in which Peter had not witnessed something 
worthy of recounting; and not a word had fallen from 
those divine lips, but Saul burned to hear from the lips 
of Peter. His story. of the manner in which Christ 
called him at first from his nets, and he felt so sweetly 
drawn to forsake all and follow him; of Christ’s gentle 
compassion for the penitent and the sorrowing ; his for- 
getfulness of Himself in working miracles of mercy for 
7! * 
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others; his terrible rebukes for brazen-faced sin; his 
sweet reception of timid children; his words of wisdom 
and power; his longsuffering towards his chosen disci- 
ples; his sweet but saddened forgiveness of himself 
after his ungrateful denial, and his grief at the apostasy 
of Judas. How deep his agony was in the garden; how 
bright his glory on the mount; how patient his spirit 
under insult; how submissive He was in death; how 
mighty He was in his resurrection; and how divine, as 
He parted from them on the slope of Olivet! Oh, those 
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fifteen days were as much too short for Peter to relieve 
his memory of its grateful burden, as they were too short 
to satisfy the cravings of Saul’s strong heart for the 
knowledge of his Lord. Nor was Peter hardly less 
interested in Saul’s narrative of his own miraculous 
conversion and call, so unlike that of Peter and of the 
other apostles. 

Thus did these two strong ones delight themselves in 
each other and in Christ their Love. But they could not 
always linger fondly around the sacred past. The future 
was pressing upon them, and claimed their thoughts. 
The great practical questions with them, now that they 
were the disciples of Christ, were, “Lord, what wilt 


| 
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Thou have us to do?” How can we best serve and 
honor Thee before the world? and in what place shall 
we begin this great work? Peter had heard the last 
_ words which fell from his Master’s lips on earth, — “ Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” After this, that same Lord had told Saul, 
through Ananias, that he (Saul) was a vessel chosen to 
bear Christ’s name before Gentiles and kings, as well as 
before Israel. (Compare also Acts 26: 17.) This 
_ opened to their minds the grand project of beginning to 
convert the world to Christ; and this awakened the 
practical question, how the gospel could be best carried 
to the nations, and how best could they overcome the pre- 
judices which such a project would immediately stir up 
_in the minds of the Jews. 
' Thus did these memorable fifteen days glide away 
-amid the sweet intercourse and the profound consulta- 
tions of these two great apostles. ‘Thus began that per- 
‘sonal Christian friendship, which, with only some tem- 
porary interruptions, continued for nearly thirty years; 
until Paul, in a distant land, and in the capital city of 
‘the heathen world, and Peter, in some other region, but 
where precisely is still a matter of uncertainty, — laid 
down their lives for Christ, and gained thereby the 
martyr’s crown. 


“ Vain, delusive world, adieu, 

With all of creature good; 
Only Jesus I pursue, 

Who bought me with his blood; 
All thy pleasures I forego — 

All thy wealth and all thy pride; 
Only Jesus will I know, 

And Jesus crucified. 


“Him, in all my works, I seek, 
Who hung upon the tree ; 
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Only of His love I speak, 
Who freely died for me: 
While I sojourn here below, 
Nothing I desire beside 
Only Jesus will I know, 
And Jesus crucified.” 


Just as the apostle Paul was entering upon his Chris- 
tian life, during the very year, perhaps, in which he was 
born again, a man residing at Antium, a Roman town 
some thirty miles south of the capital, a man whom his- 
tory charges with the crimes of treason, adultery, and 
incest, had born unto him an heir to more than all his 
vices, and whose name was destined to become, through- 
out the world and for all succeeding ages, a syn- 
onyme for superlative infamy. That child, according to 
the Roman custom, on the eighth day after his birth, 
received the now notorious name of — Nero. By a sue- 
cession of unlooked-for events, he became the reigning 
Ceesar at the early age of fourteen. The first few years 
of his reign, while he was under the influence of good 
counsellors, gave no sure sign of what he was eventually 
to become. The earlier years of his reign were not 
marked by any special cruelty or injustice. His own 
character had not yet matured. He was under the in- 
fluence of advisers who happened to be good men for 
that day. But these counsellors erelong died; and as 
a facile, time-serving Pilate was needed at Jerusalem to 
bend to the clamors of the multitude and permit the 
Saviour to be crucified, that thus the great work of Re- 
demption might be completed and the Scriptures ful- | 
filled, so was there afterwards needed at Rome an emper- 
or of unmitigated depravity, in order to place the crown 
of martyrdom upon the head of that Saviour’s most dis- 
tinguished apostle. None but a superlative wretch 
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would have had the hardihood to do this. As it was said 
of the hardened king of Egypt, fifteen centuries before, 
so now might it have been said of the wicked emperor 
of Rome,—“And in very deed for this cause have I 
raised thee,up, for to show in thee my power; and that 
my name may be declared throughout the earth.” 

_. From this sacred interview which Saul had with 
Peter amid the scenes of the Master’s sufferings, until 
| his own death at Rome, nearly thirty years afterwards, 
‘Saul was steadily ripening for martyrdom under this 
pagan Emperor. And during this same period, Nero 
was as steadily maturing into that measure and degree 
of depravity which was becoming in the man who was 
to inaugurate systematic persecution in the world as an 
institution of Satan for crushing the truth, and who was 
to open the crimson drama by the blood of such a Chris- 
tian nobleman as Paul. 

The ceremony of purification and naming cannot 
absolutely determine the destiny of a child; and still, 
who would not have better hopes of a child consecrated 
to Jehovah, as Saul had been, than of one offered 
to Juno or Bacchus or Mars, as Nero probably was? 
Harly training does not always fix the character of 
youth; but who does not see how much more likely the 
boy Saul was to take the impress of manliness and vir- 
tue and piety from his early training to the morality of 
the Old Testament, than Nero was, trained to find a 
daily business and: daily pastime in cruelty, debauchery, 
and blood? If pagan mythology be the best stimulus 
offered the mind in youth, and pagan morality the best 
food given to the heart, and then this heart be constantly 
subjected to the coarse, rank temptations of heathen life, 
it is not strange that the ultimate product sometimes is 
such a monster of depravity as Nero. 
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But he has been the wicked occasion of no small good 
to the church and the world. Let us, then, be generous 
as possible; the church can afford to be generous even 
to such a wretch and enemy as Nero. He refined the 
primitive Christianity by literal fire; his persecution 
called the attention of the haughty Roman to the de- 
spised sect; he gave to Paul and to many of his converts 
the opportunity of bearing witness for Christ by their 
blood, in the capital of the world and in the palace of 
the Cesars; and then, hurrying his corrupted flesh to 
the worms by his own hand, as if he would rid the world 
forever of a sight disgusting to himself, impartial history 
took up his character, defined it carefully, and then 
placed it on high before the world, where it now stands, 
and must forever stand, as an imperishable colossus of 
depravity, to warn the world against his principles and 
his practices. While that person whom he amused him- 
self by despising and torturing unto death, now stands 
before the world, and will forever stand, as one of the 
most illustrious characters which the race has ever pro- 
duced; and his words, transmitted through the ages, 
and already bearing the leaven of purity and life into 
almost every language of the globe, are destined to do 
more than the literature of all the Roman world can 
ever do to elevate the race. We may indulge the fancy 
that God intended to bring these two extremes of char- 
acter, this alpha and this omega of humanity close to- 
gether, in order that the world may the more easily 
“ discern between the righteous and the wicked, between 
him who serveth God, and him who serveth Him not.” | 
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CHAPTER VI. 


SAUL AT ANTIOCH; OR, THE CHRISTIAN 
EVANGELIST AND PASTOR. 


Acts 11: 19-26. — “‘ Now they which were scattered abroad upon the perse- 
cution that arose about Stephen, travelled as far as Phenice, and Cyprus, 
and Antioch, preaching the word to none but unto the Jews only. And 
some of them were men of Cyprus and Cyrene, which, when they were 
come to Antioch, spake unto the Grecians, preaching the Lord Jesus. And 
the hand of the Lord was with them: and a great number believed, and 
turned unto the Lord. Then tidings of these things came unto the ears of 
the church which was in Jerusalem: and they sent forth Barnabas, that he 
should go as far as Antioch. Who, when he came, and had seen the grace 
of God, was glad, and exhorted them all, that with purpose of heart they 
would cleave unto the Lord. For he was a good man, and full of the Holy 


*~ Ghost and of faith: and much people was added unto the Lord. Then de- 


parted Barnabas to Tarsus, for to seek Saul: and when he had found him, 
he brought him unto Antioch. And it came to pass, that a whole year 
they assembled themselves with the church, and taught much people. 
And the disciples were called Christians first in Antioch.” 


TuIs passage places us at Antioch, the capital of 
Syria. It introduces to us a heathen city, which here- 
after is to rival Jerusalem in the honors of befriending 
the church of Christ, and being the centre of its first 
operations upon the heathen world. It acquaints us 
with the first considerable accessions to the Christian 
church from among the pagans. It is the first picture 


we have of Jews and Gentiles laboring together in the 
8 (85) 
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cause of their common Lord,—the middle wall of 
partition crumbling down between them. It also intro- 
duces Saul as an Evangelist, a co-laborer with other 
disciples in the cause of Christ, and who is hence- 
forth to be the chiefest of all. the apostles, and the 
leading character in all the remainder of the book of 
the Acts. 

But, in planting ourselves thus at Antioch, we have 
leaped over three or four years, which have transpired 
since we left Saul in conference with Peter at Jeru- 
salem. The prominent events of this period we must 
now briefly recall. 

“ And he was with them coming in and going out at 
Jerusalem. And he spake boldly in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and disputed against the Grecians: but 
they went about to slay him. Which, when the breth- 
ren knew, they brought him down to Cesarea, and sent 
him forth to Tarsus.” (9: 28-80.) 

Thus, as recently at Damascus, so now at Jerusalem, 
Saul could not but preach Christ openly and boldly. 
He were no longer Saul, should he do otherwise. And 
as at Damascus, so now at Jerusalem, Jewish bigotry 
was inflamed to madness by his discourses, and was 
soon repeating the mean endeavor to answer his argu- 
ments by an attempt to take his life, when God ap- 
peared to him by a vision in the temple, assuring him 
that the Jews there would not receive his testimony, 
and directing him to depart thence unto the Gentiles. 
The other disciples, in accordance with these plain 
indications of the divine will, helped him to elude the 
hands of his enemies, accompanied him as far as 
Cesarea upon the coast, and thence “sent him away to 
Tarsus.” 


It is hardly possible that Saul should thus have left 
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Jerusalem but in sadness and disappointment. He had 
hoped to win over to his own views of the Messiah his 
brethren according to the flesh, but they had hardened 
their hearts against his reasonings and his expostula- 
tions. He had hoped, at least, for a candid hearing 
from those who had been his best earthly friends, but 
these had become his bitterest and most unreasonable 
enemies. It would have been pleasant for him to labor 
for Christ amid the scenes where Christ himself had 
been and spoken, where he suffered, died, and rose again, 
where he had proved himself very God, and yet God 
with us; but the divine decree was, “ Depart, for I will 
send thee far hence unto the Gentiles.” And, even if 
Jerusalem could not be the scene of his chief labors, he 


- might have expected a long and satisfactory interview 


with Peter ere he went to his difficult and distant work ; 


and this he might have enjoyed, had not the opposition 
_ of his brethren, the Jews, cut short this conference at the 


end of two brief weeks. But he had made a full 
surrender of himself to his Master, and so he bowed in 


. silence to the divine will, and departed from Jerusalem, 


with no assurance that his feet would ever again stand 
within its gates. He left the sacred city with feelings 
akin to those which his divine Master had already 
expressed, when, looking over from Olivet upon the 
impenitent city, he exclaimed, with tearful tenderness, 
“ Oh Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killest the prophets and 
stonest them that are sent unto thee, how often would 
I have gathered thy children together even as a hen gath- 
ereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not!” 

And so he comes again to his native city and people, 
not only in the full strength of young manhood, but 
also strong in the Lord, and “in the fulness of the 
blessing of the gospel of Christ.” 
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We have no account of his labors here, but from 
what we know of him soon afterwards we can confi- 
dently assert that he was neither idle nor timid. The 
conceited teachers of the celebrated schools in Tarsus 
soon had occasion to know that wisdom would not 
wholly die with them —as the proud philosophers of 
similar schools at Athens subsequently did. Some of 
them may have entered upon a discussion with their 
former pupil with more than their accustomed arrogance, 
but ended it with an abandoning of their own folly 
and an embracing of the doctrines he preached —as 
Dionysius at Athens afterwards did. The friends of his 
childhood were not more surprised at the prodigious 
development of his mental energy than at the mar- 
vellous change that had passed upon his spirit. His 
own family circle felt the full power of both his intellect 
and his heart. He convinced them by his reasonings, 
while he drew them by his love. Who there were of 
his father’s household then surviving we know not; 
but we may indulge the pleasing thought that that 
sister at least, or that sister’s son, of whom we subse- 
quently read as befriending him in an hour of peril, was 
at this time won over to him and to the cause he so 
ardently loved. Here, amid these pleasant labors of 
piety and affection among the friends of his earlier 
years, let us leave him for a season, while we consider 
more particularly the city in which he was soon to 
spend a year with Barnabas, where was to be the first 
Gentile church, and where he was to receive ordination 
to go forth an apostle to the Gentiles. 

Jerusalem had proved itself unworthy to be any longer 
the central point of Christianity by having rejected 
and crucified its Author. Where, then, shall its next 
chosen place be? Not east, for the oriental world was 


| 
| 
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| too effete and superstitious to be a promising field for 
_ the growth of a spiritual religion. Westward, then, we 
| look, and there the star of empire already is; and in that 
_ direction the ruling forces of the world are to be, per- 
_ haps, for ever. But not too far west, for that would cut 
them entirely off from the sacred associations around 
| Jerusalem and Palestine, and would also carry them 
beyond the reach of Jews and synagogues and the 
sacred Scriptures, of the Old Testament, through which 
as means it was the divine plan that the gospel should 
_ be introduced to the heathen. 
If, moreover, a place could be found which was a 
commercial centre, having free and frequent communi- 
- eation with the world around; whose population should 
< be partly Jewish, to whom, in their own synagogues, the 
_ gospel might be first addressed by arguments drawn 
“from their own Scriptures; and partly Pagan, upon 
whom Christian labor might be applied, through con- 
verted Jews who might also understand the Pagan lan- 
guage, —if such a city could be found, it would seem 
-to be the very one needed. And such an one was the 
Syrian Antioch. It was founded three hundred years 
B. ©., by one Seleucus, king of Syria, and called Antioch, 
in honor of his father Antiochus. It was situated near 
the north-eastern angle of the Mediterranean Sea, about 
three hundred miles north of Jerusalem, and some one 
hundred east by south from Tarsus. It also stood upon 
the banks of a river, the Orontes, and about twenty miles 
from its mouth. Its mixed population was composed of 
native Syrians, of Grecian colonists from the west, and of 
Jewish families transported thither from the east by its 
founder; and, what was very unusual, these Jews had 
been raised to a civil equality with the other inhabitants. 
Besides these, there were also here at this time many 
8 * 
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Romans, who had come hither to indulge in the luxu- 
ries and the vices which they could not so easily com- — 
mand in Italy. Thus, if one had had the gift of tongues, 
he might have stood here and conversed with the repre- 
sentatives of the principal countries of the then known 
world. 
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ALLEGORICAL STATUE OF ANTIOCH. 


Its geographical position secured for it great wealth, 
and this brought luxury, and this entailed vice. The 
products of Babylonia and of Mesopotamia on the east 
were drawn westward to market through Antioch and 
the valley of the Orontes as a natural gateway. Its 
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harbor at Seleucia, at the mouth of that river, gave the 
city a direct and easy communication with the active, 
populous, and productive world which belted the Med- 
iterranean around. Wealth, therefore, naturally flowed 
in upon Antioch from all sides; and upon the bosom of 
this stream, as usual, there was also borne in a mass of 
the drift-wood of humanity, the very filth and offscouring 
of the heathen world. Oriental necromancy, Jewish 
bigotry mingled with superstition, Grecian voluptuous- 
ness, and the coarser vices of heathen Romans, all these 
took a quick and deep root in this rank soil. 

The character of its people is thus described by a 
modern commentator, —“ For the most part, its popu- 
- lation was a worthless rabble of Greeks and orientals. 
The frivolous amusements of the theatre were the occu- 
pation of their life. Their passion for races, and the 
ridiculous party quarrels connected with them, were the 
patterns of those which afterwards became the disgrace 
of Byzantium. ‘The oriental element of superstition 
_and imposture was not less active.. ‘The Chaldean as- 
_trologers found their most eredulous disciples in Antioch. 
Jewish impostors, sufficiently common throughout the 
East, found their best opportunities here. It is prob- 
able that no populations have ever been more abandoned 
than those of oriental Greek cities under the Roman 
empire; and of these cities, Antioch was the greatest 
and the worst. If we wish to realize the appearance 
and reality of the complicated heathenism of the first 
Christian century, we must endeavor to imagine the 
scene of that suburb, the famous Daphne, with its foun- 
tains and groves of bay trees, its bright buildings, its 
crowds of licentious votaries, its statue of Apollo, — 
where, under the climate of Syria and the wealthy pat- 
tonage of Rome, all that was beautiful in nature and in 
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art had created a sanctuary for a perpetual festival of 
vice. Thus, if any city in the first century was worthy 
to be called the heathen queen and metropolis of the 
east, that city was Antioch.” 

Verily, if the gospel of purity and piety was needed 
anywhere, it was needed in this city; and if it could 
gain any hold upon such a population as this, where 
might it not triumph? And provided it should become 
firmly rooted here, it could easily extend its branches 
into almost every land. The event proved better than 
human foresight could have predicted ; better even than 
Christian hope had anticipated. 

Luke thus describes the introduction of the gospel 
into this place, 11: 19-21; “ Now they which were 
scattered abroad upon the persecution that arose about 
Stephen, travelled as far as Phenice, and Cyprus, and 
Antioch, preaching the word to none but unto the Jews 
only. And some of them were men of Cyprus and 
Cyrene, which when they were come to Antioch, spake 
unto the Grecians, preaching the Lord Jesus. And the 
hand of the Lord was with them: and a great number 
believed, and turned unto the Lord.” 

Tidings of this marvellous work of grace soon reached 
the mother church at Jerusalem. Surprised that the 
gospel should have travelled beyond the limits of the 
Holy Land without the aid of the apostles, and still 
more surprised that it should have taken root in a most 
intensely heathen city, and yet not daring to question 
the genuineness of the work, the churches at Jerusalem 
despatched their beloved Barnabas to examine for him- 
self the state of things there, and report the result to 
them. Barnabas, rather than another, was sent on this 
errand, not only because of his piety and discretion, 
but because he was a native of Cyprus, whose highlands 
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were visible from Antioch in the western offing, and 
doubtless was well acquainted with many Jews, and 


_ perhaps with some of the Christians at Antioch. 


On his arrival there, his heart was made glad by the 
unquestionable proofs he saw of the grace of God, and 
little was left him to do but the grateful work of “ ex- 
horting them all that with purpose of heart they would 
cleave unto the Lord.” The Lord inclined his heart to 
remain and labor among them. ‘The good work contin- 
ued to spread, and “much people was added unto the 


Lord.” ‘The interest increased, until soon there were 
_ more inquirers than he could answer; more young con- 
_verts than one shepherd alone could safely keep. Oh 
iL that some one would come to his aid! Oh that other 


laborers might come and help him gather in the whi- 
-tened harvest! Some helper must be found, and that 
speedily. But who was the right man, and where 
should Barnabas look for him? The Holy Spirit put 
the right thought into his mind at this critical hour. 
Those high mountains on the north reminded him of 
“Cilicia, and of its capital, the native city of Saul. 
“ Would to God that Saul were here!” He bethought 
himself that Saul was probably at Tarsus at that very 
hour. He knew, from the interview he had had with 
him at Jerusalem, that no man could be better fitted for 
the work than he. His plan was immediately formed. 
“Then departed Barnabas to Tarsus for to seek Saul.” 
How and where he found him, the narrative does not 
tell, Perhaps he was found disputing with the heathen 
doctors in their schools of wisdom, both hearing and 
asking them questions; perhaps in a synagogue, quoting 
from the Jewish Scriptures, opening and alleging that 
Jesus is the very Christ; perhaps he was discoursing to 
a miscellaneous company, gathered at the corner of the 
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streets; possibly in sweet social intercourse with those 
of his father’s house; and possibly at this very hour 
when Barnabas arrived and inquired for him, he may 
have been, like Peter at Joppa, upon the house-top, in 
meditation and prayer, asking of the Lord, What wilt 
Thou have me to do? But, however he may have been 
engaged, he forsook all, and followed what was obviously 
the Divine monition. So, without conferring with flesh 
and blood, he immediately set off with his friend Bar- 
nabas on their return to Antioch. And here, as laborers 
together with God, as true yoke-fellows in the cause of 
Christ, they spent a year, warning the heathen, guiding 
the inquirers, confyming the young disciples, and “ in- 
structing them all in the way of the Lord more perfectly.” 
Thus was the gospel of Christ introduced and firmly 
established in this most unpromising city. 

“ And the disciples were called ‘Christians’ first in Anti- 
och.” Who gave them this name? and with what intent 
was it given? It was nota name of their own choosing. 
They were accustomed to call themselves “the Disci- 
ples” or “ the Believers,” indicating thereby their relation 
to Christ as Teacher and Lord ; or “the Saints ” (that is, 
the sanctified ones), as indicating a holier character and 
life; or “the Brethren,” as expressing the peculiar fellow- 
ship and affection which existed between them. But 
nowhere in the New Testament do they call themselves 
“ Christians,” in any of these senses. Indeed, the name 
occurs but twice elsewhere in the New Testament; once 
as used by Agrippa to Paul, and once used by Peter in 
an epistle, where it would seem rather to be a name 
quoted from the mouth of a reviler of the disciples, than 
a name chosen by Peter himself. 

Did the Jews first apply this name to the followers of 
Christ? We think not. For in the Greek language, 
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the word “Christ” means Anointed, and therefore the 
_ same as the word Messiah means in the Hebrew. The 
_ Jews, therefore, would not have been likely, either seri- 
ously or in derision, to apply the name “ Christians,’ — 
i.e. Messianists, to those whom they believed to be fol- 
| lowing either a deluded man or a wilful impostor. 
Their opinion of the followers of Jesus was much 
more exactly expressed by the opprobrious epithets, 
* Nazarenes,” or “ Galileans.” 
_ We are inclined to the opinion that the name was 
given to them by native Antiocheans, perhaps merely 
to distinguish them from the mixed multitudes of their 
population; but more likely to ridicule, as well as to 
-distinguish them. They heard the disciples of Christ 
speaking often, and in the most exalted terms, of their 
“divine Master. While the name “ Christ” might convey 
toa Hellenized Jew only a sacred idea from the fact 
that it was an exact translation of the Hebrew word 
%“ Messiah,” the Antiocheans who knew neither the He- 
-brew word Messiah nor the divine character of Christ, 
would see in the word “ Christ” only its pagan and 
common meaning, which was, anointing, rubbing over 
the surface with oil, and sometimes with paint or a mere 
wash. Hence, if they were disposed, they might have 
used the word “ Christians” with such an inflection of 
voice and such an expression of countenance as to have 
conveyed to each other something like this idea, namely, 
— “These are your well-oiled people, your unctuous 
ones; these, your whitewashed class — your purists!” 
This, of course, would have raised a vulgar laugh against 
them. And it would have been no more natural for the 
disciples of Jesus to rebuke these people for their gross 
vices than it would have been for them to ward off the 
rebuke by such coarse satire. Moreover, history tells us 
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that the people of Antioch were notorious for giving 
“ nicknames,” — a habit to which a light-minded, 
laughter-loving people are always addicted. This in- 
creases the probability that the name “ Christian ” orig- 
inated with them, and that it was applied to the disci- 
ples of Christ in ridicule. But, allowing this to be the 
true origin and intent of the name, we cannot doubt for 
one moment that the wise purpose of God had an over- 
sight of this matter. | 

The name by which the true church was to be called 
in all subsequent ages; the name which was not only 
to distinguish it from all false religions, but which was 
also to indicate its Divine Author, and his office as the 
anointed one of God,—this name was not left to be de- 
cided by mere chance, or by the malice and contempt of 
wicked men. If an enemy of Christ was permitted to 
coin and introduce this word, it was because infinite wis- 
dom saw that the word was well fitted to answer its 
own high purposes. Although the enemies of Christians | 
fastened this name upon them only to make them seem 
despicable or ridiculous, their Lord suffered it to remain 
because he saw it would become a more truthful and 
honorable epithet than any which they had chosen for 
themselves. Instead, therefore, of wiping it off from 
his beloved disciples, He permitted it to stand, but 
changed it from a term of reproach into a most hon- 
orable and truthful name ;— something as He made over 
their malignant enemy Saul into a most affectionate 
and efficient friend, instead of creating a Paul. 

Thus was the wrath of man made to praise God. | 
Thus was an evil intent against the cause of Christ 
overruled for its good. At first, the name awaken- 
ed laughter or contempt. Now it commands respect 
in every nation under the whole heavens. The ruling 
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powers of the earth to-day are Christian powers; the 
purest and most elevated literature of the world is a 
Christian literature; the most active and benevolent 
men in the world are Christian men; the benevolent 
and humane institutions of the world are all Christian 
institutions. The name has already found its way into 
the books of more than a hundred of the different lan- 
guages of the earth. And wherever it has gone, it is 
identified with learning and power and liberty and 
thrift and happiness. It has become a synonyme for 
almost every thing truly desirable. And to-day many a 
dark-minded, sorrowing pagan is placing his only hope 
of a better time for himself and his people, in the magic 


. influence of this very name, which the pagans of Anti- 


och invented in malice or derision. 

“ No weapon that is formed against thee (the church) 
shall prosper; and every tongue that shall rise against 
thee in judgment thou shalt condemn.” 

An enemy of the truth as it is in Jesus may be hon- 


_ oring that truth when thinking to disgrace it. The 


name he gives to a good man in derision may be- 


come a title of honorable distinction, and then the Lord 
will hold him in derision for having scorned the truth. 
Whenever a friend of Christ is tempted to fear the 
threats or blush at the taunts of Christ’s enemies, let 
him recall the history of this name and be strengthened. 
“ And if any man suffer as a Christian, let him not be 
ashamed, but let him glorify God on this behalf;” for 
all sufferings of this kind will work out for him a 


weight of glory. 


In God’s sight, this name is even now the most hon- 
orable distinction a mortal can wear. Whoever is truly 
a Christian is a king‘and a priest unto God. He is 
rich; for he is a joint-heir with Christ to all the wealth 
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of heaven. He is blessed; for already, by union with 
his Lord, he tastes of infinite blessedness. He, too, shall 
wear a crown of righteousness which the Lord, the right- 
eous Judge, shall give him in that day; and he shall 
reign with Christ for ever and ever. In urging sinners, 
therefore, to become reconciled to God, the ambassador of 
Christ is only urging them to accept of the highest honor 
which God can offer to man. He is only begging of 
them not to let slip the highest privilege God ever grants 
to mortals. ‘The sooner one takes this honor upon him- 
self the better. The sooner one settles it in his own 
mind that the grand business of life is to become a’ 
Christian, and to live as a Christian, the better. Now, 
for a brief hour, the great questions which the world 
asks concerning us, are such as these: “Is he noble or 
learned? What titles does he wear? What honors 
has the world given him?” But very soon the great 
question with each one of us will be, “ Has he accepted 
Christ?” “Is he a true Christian?” If this be true of 
any one, then little more can be said of his present hap- 
piness or his future hopes; and it matters little what 
else can be said in his praise, if this cardinal excellence 
is wanting. 


* Honor and happiness unite 
To make the Christian’s name a praise ; 
How fair the scene, how clear the light, 
That fills the remnant of his days. 


“ A kingly character he bears ;> 
No change his priestly office knows; 
Unfading is the crown he wears; 
His joys can never reach a close. 


“ Adorned with glory from on high, 
Salvation shines upon his face: 
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His robe is of th’ etherial dye, 
His steps are dignity and grace. 


“ Inferior honors he disdains, 
Nor stoops to take applause from earth ; 
The King of Kings Himself maintains 
Th’ expenses of His heavenly birth. 


“ The noblest creature seen below, 
Ordained to fill a throne above! 
God gives him all He can bestow — 
His kingdom of eternal love. 


“ My soul is ravished at the thought — 
Methinks from earth I see him rise ; 
Angels congratulate his lot, 
And shout him welcome to the skies.” 


The great work which Christ wrought on earth was 
to make such honor and happiness possible to sinners 
like you and me. And now that He has made them 
possible, the great object for which you and I should 
live is to secure them to ourselves by faith in Him. 
And hence the chief value of this day to us is that it 
affords us an opportunity to secure these inestimable 
blessings. 
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SAUL-IN CYPRUS AND ASIA MINOR; OR, 
THE CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY. 


Acts 18: 1-3.— “ Now there were in the church that was at Antioch certain 
prophets and teachers; as Barnabas, and Simeon that was called Niger, and 
Lucius of Cyrene, and Manaen, which had been brought up with Herod the 
Tetrarch, and Saul. As they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy 
Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul, for the work whereunto I have 
called them. And when they had fasted and prayed, and laid their hands 
on them, they sent them away.’’ : 


Tue thirteenth chapter of the Acts opens with a very 
important and interesting event in Christian history, 
namely, the first mission of Christianity to the heathen 
world. Before entering upon this, however, we should 
briefly allude to a visit to Jerusalem which Saul made 
just before this event. 

While Barnabas and Saul were laboring to enlarge 
and confirm the church in Antioch, a disciple named 
Agabus, and gifted with the prophetic spirit, came down 
from the church at Jerusalem, and apprised the brethren 
at Antioch of the severe sufferings from famine which 
the Christians in Judea were about to endure. The 
sympathies of the Christians at Antioch readily moved 
towards their poorer brethren in Judea, for benevolence 
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is one of the first-fruits of Christian piety; and withal, 
so perfect was their confidence in the prediction of their 
inspired brother from Jerusalem, that a liberal contribu- 
tion was raised and on the way to Judea before the fam- 
ine had actually begun. When the question came up, 
“ Who shall bear this offering to Jerusalem? ” the church, 
by its election, answered, “ To Barnabas and Saul, our 
spiritual fathers, belongs this honor; besides, they are 
personally acquainted with many of the sufferers there.” 
But God, we apprehend, had other and still higher ends 
in view in this matter. In addition to the relief of phys- 
ical sufferings by this Christian act, He would also 
effect the melting of old prejudices and the cementing 
of a Christian union between the church at Jerusalem, 
which was essentially Jewish, and the church at Antioch, 
which was essentially Gentile. Hence the spirit of God 
directed that these two disciples, Jews by birth and 
training, but still sympathizing deeply with Gentile 
Christians, who had been no small part of the fruits of 
their ministry, should bear to the mother church at Jeru- 
salem this grateful offering, and correctly represent to 
them the, character and motives of these their Gentile 
brethren. And so this dire famine, if not permitted for 
this very purpose, was yet overruled so as to bind to- 
gether these two dissimilar and distant churches in a 
much stronger and tenderer sympathy than before. The 
Jewish Christians at Jerusalem had sent down spiritual 
nourishment to the dying Gentiles at Antioch, and now, 
in turn, these sinners, revived and converted by this gift, 
sent back the needed temporal good to their famishing 
brethren in Judea. Not only were they all alike debtors 
to the sovereign grace of God, but now being also mu- 
tual debtors by giving and receiving, they thought less 
of that formal distinction of Jew and Gentile, and more 
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of the grand characteristic which made them all one in 
Christ. Thus was a temporal calamity made to sub- 
serve a spiritual good. 

When the two disciples returned to Antioch, they 
took with them a nephew of Barnabas and son of a 
Mary of Jerusalem, at whose house the disciples were 
wont to meet for prayer. His original Hebrew name 
was John, but he had also taken therewith a, Roman 
name, Marcus, or Mark. He was subsequently and at 
different times a companion of Paul, of Barnabas, and 
of Peter in their missionary tours ; and though he once 
had a falling out with Paul on account of what the lat- 
ter considered a want of Christian steadfastness and 
fidelity to Christ, they were subsequently reconciled, 
and were together in Rome, where it is commonly sup- 
posed he wrote the gospel which bears his name. 

But to return to the leading subject of this chapter. 
Among the disciples at Antioch, five are mentioned 
as having been prominent. Of Barnabas and Saul we 
need not speak more particularly. Manaen was a 


> foster-brother of Herod the Tetrarch, and of course was 


a man of reputation from his early connection with the 
royal family. This fact is mentioned perhaps to show 
that the church at Antioch was not wholly composed 
of the world’s poor and despised. ‘Two others are also 
named: Simeon, who was also called Niger, and Lucius 
of Cyrene. It is a pleasant conjecture, though probably 
nothing but a conjecture, that this Simeon was called 
Niger, or the Black, on account of his complexion; and 
that he probably came from Africa, and may possibly 
have heard the Gospel first from the lips of that converted 
Ethiopian to whom Philip preached Christ in his char- 
iot, and who was lord treasurer of queen Candace. 
Equally pleasant and equally fanciful, perhaps, is the 
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conjecture that this Lucius was Luke the Evangelist, 
“ Luke, the beloved physician,” a native of Cyrene, which 
was famed for its medical schools. If so, then he was a 
townsman of that Simon the Cyrenian who bore the 
Saviour’s cross a part of the weary and dolorous way 
to Golgotha, and who must have brought away from 
that unparalleled scene a heart melted down by the 
love and meekness and patience of the Divine sufferer; 
and if so, then what more natural than that, on his 
return to Africa, he should have won over the ingen- 
uous Luke to a faith in Jesus. But whoever they were 
and whencesoever they came, they were now all one in 
Christ, moved by common sympathies and seeking a 
common end. 

“ As they ministered to the Lord and fasted” — that 
is, while in the faithful discharge of present duty, asking, 
it may be, “ What wilt Thou have us to do?” —the 
Holy Ghost answered, “ Separate me Barnabas and , 
Saul for the work whereunto I have called them.” 
Consecrate them now, by solemn and appropriate ser- 
vice, to the work of carrying the Gospel to the heathen, 

Two were designated, as if to encourage, counsel, and 
relieve each other. Only two were designated, as if 
rare qualities were needed for the work, or as if the 
home field was still to receive the chief attention. 

“ And when they had fasted and prayed” — that 
they might perform this service with a proper spirit, 
“they laid their hands on them,” that is, consecrated 
and ordained them by this simple and beautiful form, 
“and sent them away,” on their mission of love to the 
dying nations. To the missionaries, this service was a 
pledge that they should still enjoy the sympathy and 
prayers of the church they left behind, while to that 
church this service must have been still more affecting 
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when they considered that they were setting apart two 
beloved brethren to a work of peril, and perhaps to a 
violent death at the hands of enemies. 

Here was the first direct attempt to evangelize the 
heathen world. How bold, and almost presumptuous, 
the attempt seemed! Two men, unattended and un- 
armed, and entirely destitute of worldly means of in- 
fluence, start off with no, less a purpose than to begin 
the work of changing the religious faith of the world. 
Two private subjects of the Roman government pur- 
pose to carry their peculiar views into the proudest 
cities, and erelong into the very capital of that empire — 
the haughty mistress of the then known world. Had 
their chief reliance been upon human wisdom and 
might, this would have been the most foolhardy and 
quixotic attempt on record. But, relying upon the 


; supernatural aid of Him who had called them to this 


work, this becomes one of the sublimest acts of Chris- 
tian faith and heroism which the race has ever exhibited. 


Their ordination and departure inaugurated a new ~ 


> system of effort to benefit the world. Hitherto, the 


religions of the world, even the Jewish religion, had 
acted on the principle of helping only those who came 
and sought their help. ‘They stood upon their dignity, 
and condescended to aid only such as resorted to them. 
But now a religion appears, whose emblem is the 
spreading mustard tree and the diffusive leaven; whose 
converts are all active soldiers, under the lead of a 
mighty One, who goes forth from conqyering and to 
conquer. Now, at last, benefactors of the race have 
appeared who are willing to go: and search for the ig- 
norant, and urge the wholesome truth upon their 
attention; or for the needy, and compel them to come 
in to the gospel feast. Christianity is an aggressive 
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religion. It cannot rest while the breath of life is in it. 
If it ceases to make conquests, it dies. Its heart yearns 
for the conversion of the whole world, and feels strait- 
ened until this be accomplished. It claims the whole 
world as the rightful inheritance of its Lord. It has 
received a high commission to go forth and subjugate 
the nations; and in this great work it acknowledges 
neither fear nor discouragement while the divine prom- 
ise stands unrevoked—“Lo! I am with you alway, 
even to the end of the world.” 

As the rocket starts from the earth, describing a 
beautiful curve as it speeds its way through the dark- 
ness till it bursts into a shower of beauty, setting on fire 
that whole quarter of the heavens, so did the gospel of 
light and of life, in the hands of these two first mission- 
aries, make a luminous track along their course, and 
burst into a blaze wherever they tarried for a season. 

So also in these latter days have our eyes been 
gladdened by the sight of many similar wonders, when 
the churches of Christ in England and America have 
sent forth their messengers of life to the coasts of Africa 
and India, in many cases, alas, to die as the quickly 
spent rocket dies, but even then not without leaving a 
shower of light floating in the surrounding midnight. 

The two missionaries, by Divine suggestion, directed 
their steps towards the island of Cyprus. The island 
was within a day’s sail of the port of Antioch, and 
its highlands distinctly visible on a clear day. Com- 
munication with the place was easy; many Hebrews 
resided in the island, through whom the apostles might 
reach their heathen neighbors; several of the native 
Cypriotes had already become Christians; and in 
addition to all these considerations to visit that place 
was the fact that it was the native place of Barnabas, 
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from whom, and his kinsman Mark, it was hoped the 
message of the gospel would be received with special 
favor. Weighing anchor from the harbor of Seleucia, at 
the mouth of the Orontes, they made for Salamis, the 
nearest port of any importance on the eastern part of 
the island. 
“ A large city by the sea-shore, a wide spread plain 
with corn fields and orchards, and the blue distance of 
mountains beyond, composed the view on which the 
eyes of Barnabas and Saul rested when they came to 
anchor in the bay of Salamis.” Here their labors were 
confined mostly to Jews, and their chief field was the 
synagogues. John, whose surname was Mark, was their 
lay-helper :—“ And they had also John to their minis- 
ter.” He may have catechized and baptized those who 
had been brought to Christ under the preaching of 


~ Barnabas and Saul. How long they labored here, and 


with what particular success, we have no record. On, 
then, they moved across the island by the main road 
along its southern shore for about one hundred miles, 


. to Paphos on the south-west, dropping the seed of truth 


along the way-side. 

Paphos resembled Antioch in many _ particulars. 
Settled originally by colonists from Phenicia on the 
east, and receiving large additions thereto from Greece 
on the west, there was erelong found prevailing here 
an idolatry compounded of the worst elements of 
several false religions. Oriental mysticism and su- 
perstition joined hands with Grecian voluptuous- 
ness, and the result was what an early Christian 
father calls “the deification of lust” among the inhab+ 
itants. 

Cyprus was the place upon which mythology repre- 
sented the despicable goddess Venus to have first 
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landed after her miraculous birth from the foam of the 
sea; and hence she was frequently called Venus Cypria, 
or the Cyprian Venus; and hence the name by which 
abandoned females in.our large cities are called at this 
day. The fact that she was supposed to have touched 
upon this island first was considered by the inhab- 
itants as a consecration of their soil to the shame- 
ful worship of this shameless divinity. Into this scene 
of debauchery and sin, Barnabas and Saul went to 
carry the saving truths of the gospel, as physicians and 
nurses go into the infected wards of a city in time 
of plague; and as in the latter, so also in the former 
case, life and healing waited upon their steps. 

Paphos was the residence of Sergius Paulus, the 
Roman governor of the island; or, as Luke calls him 
more accurately, the proconsul— which title our trans- 
lators have rendered by the less definite word —“ dep- 
uty.” f 

At this time, some provinces of the empire were 
governed by men appointed by the senate. These 
were properly civil officers, and were called proconsuls. 
Other provinces, especially such as were more turbulent 
and liable to insurrection, were governed by military 
men appointed by the emperor, and these were called 
pro-preetors. This island had usually been under the 
military regimen, and its governors therefore called 
pro-pretors; but Luke calls Sergius Paulus a_pro- 
consul. 

Superficial critics have called this a mistake in the 
historian, and it has often been quoted by those who 
wished to disparage the authenticity of this book; but 
more thorough investigations in history have established 
the fact, that, but little before this time, the emperor 
gave up to the senate this island, in exchange for some 
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other province ; and therefore Luke was exact in calling 
Sergius Paulus a civil governor, although his prede- 
cessors had been military rulers. And, as if to make 
assurance doubly sure, ancient coins of this island have 
come to light, bearing the image and superscription of 
a governor of this period, and giving him the very title 
which the sacred historian gives to Sergius Paulus. 
This is a beautiful incidental proof of the authenticity 
of the historical parts of this book, as well as proof of 
| the extreme accuracy of Luke as a historian. This 
_ book of the Acts is no mere fabrication, and its author 
was neither an impostor nor a blunderer. 
Paphos was not only “a favorite sanctuary of a shame- 
ful idolatry,” but it was also a place where superstition 
= was unusually rank and rife.. Fortune-tellers, necro- 
_ mancers, familiar spirits, sorcerers, and all the gypsies of 
that period, flowing in from all quarters, and especially 
from the east, had their representatives in Paphos. 
Chiefest among these was Bar-Jesus, a native Jew, who 
had also taken to himself the Arabic name of Elymas, 
-or the wise. The arrogance which could assume this 
pretentious name would not hesitate to make an at- 
tempt upon the highest personage on the island. He 
was accordingly “with the deputy,” and may have had 
influence over him, especially if he claimed to be a sa- 
cred personage and in the favor with the gods. But the 
deputy, being “a prudent man,” intelligent, sagacious, 
and open to conviction, called in the apostles of whom 
he had heard, and desired them to unfold their doctrines 
to him. The impudent sorcerer boldly resisted them, 
and endeavored to prevent the governor from embracing 
the truth; when Saul, fixing upon him a withering look, 
and prompted by the Holy Ghost, administered a scath- 
ing rebuke to him, and then pronounced upon him a 
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divine curse of blindness, which was instantaneously ful- 
filled. Whether this startling judgment resulted in the 
repentance and conversion of the sorcerer, or whether it 
only sealed his doom forever, we know not. We only 
know that this miracle was the turning-point with the 
deputy. It separated him effectually fron all sympathy 
with witcheraft and idolatry, and fixed his faith to the 
gospel of Christ. He was the first-fruits of missionary 
labor from among “ the great and noble” of the heathen 
world. And, from his character and position, we may 
presume that he carried many others with him, and gave 
Christianity at once an honorable standing throughout 
the island. 

This “passage at arms” between Saul and Bar-Jesus, 
the champions of truth and of falsehood, reminds us of ae 
similar one, which occurred in Samaria some time pre- 
vious, between Peter and Simon Magus; and it adds 
interest to the comparison between them to consider, 
that, according to Josephus, probably that sorcerer who 
bewitched the credulous in Samaria was a native of 
this very island, and so may have been trained in the. 
same school of magic with Elymas. 

In connection with this event, there is mentioned in- 
cidentally a matter of some interest to a biblical scholar. 
It is the change of the apostle’s name from Saul to Paul, 
which latter name he bears through all the subsequent 
narrative of Luke. “Then Saul, who also is called 
Paul,” ete. The commonly received view of former 
times in regard to this matter is, that Saul changed his 
name in honor of the distinguished person who had here 
been converted through his preaching. But it is objected 
to this view, Ist. That the deputy’s conversion had not 
yet occurred. The proper place to record the change 
of name on this supposition would be some three verses 
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later in the narrative. 2d. It was the custom of that 
day, as of this, that the pupil should take the name of 
the teacher, and not vice versa. 3d. To have taken 
the deputy’s name in honor of him would seem to imply 
that the conversion of his soul was a matter of greater 
consequence than that of a person in humbler life; and 
it might also seem to imply that he was the first person 
whom Paul had been honored with leading to Christ. 
The more probable view, as stated by a fine biblical 
scholar yet living, is this : — 

“It is more probable that Paul acquired this name 
like other Jews in that age; who, when they asso- 
ciated with foreigners, had often two names, the one 
Jewish, the other foreign; sometimes entirely distinct, 

428 Onias and Menelaus, Hilel and Pollio; and some- 
times similar in sound, as Tarphon and Trypho, Silas 

-and Silvanus. In like manner the apostle may have 
_ been known as Saul among the Jews, and Paul among 
the heathen; and, being a native of a foreign city, he 
may have borne the two names from early life. ‘This 
_explanation of the origin of the name accounts for its 
introduction at this stage of the history. It is here, for 
the first time, that Luke speaks directly of Paul’s labors 
among the heathen; and it is natural that he should 
apply to him the name by which he was chiefly known 
in that sphere of his ministry.” 

Another critical scholar, remarking upon the fact of 
the change occurring at this particular time, admitting 
of course the existence of two names already, says : — 

“ Though we imagine, as we have said before, that 
Saul had the name of Paul at an earlier period of his 
life, and should be inclined to conjecture that the appel- 
lation came from some connection of his ancestors 
(perhaps as manumitted slaves) with some member of 
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the Roman family of the Amilian Pauli, yet we can- 
not believe it accidental that the words which have led 
to this discussion occur at this particular point of the 
inspired narrative. The heathen name rises to the sur- 
face at the moment when St. Paul visibly enters on his 
office as the apostle of the heathen. The-Roman name 
is stereotyped at the moment when he converts the 
Roman governor. And the place where it occurs is 
Paphos, the favorite sanctuary of a shameless idolatry. 
At the very spot which was notorious throughout the 
world for that which the gospel forbids and destroys, — 
there, before he sailed for Perga, having achieved his vic- 
tory, the apostle erected his trophy, — as Moses, when 
Amalek was discomfited, ‘rebuilt an altar, and called 
the name of it Jehovah-Nissi,— the Lord my Ban- ‘ 
ner.’ ” 

As we have said of the name “ Christian,” so we say 
of this, which is henceforth to be the name of the great 
apostle — it was not left to chance or to personal pref- 
erence to decide upon it. God elected it and fixed it 
upon him, rather than the other. And it was meet that 
he who was henceforth to be a missionary to the Gen- 
tiles, and particularly to those who were in the Roman 
empire, should not appear before them under a mere 
Jewish name, which would be likely to excite their 
prejudices as against bigotry and exclusiveness, but that 
he should go forth under a name which should introduce 
him as a Roman citizen, and therefore having a charity 
as broad as the area of their empire. 

Leaving Cyprus, they steered for the mainland 
north, and, crossing the bay of Attalia, passed up the 
river Cestrus seven miles, and landed at Perga, in 
Pamphylia. 

The visitor to this place to-day pitches his tent amid 
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desolation and ruins. Crumbled walls, broken columns, 
and the ruins of tombs, aqueducts, towers, and theatres, 
are the scenery amid which the shepherd now watches 
his flocks and herds upon the site of what Paul found a 
flourishing and beautiful city. Only the natural feat- 
ures of the region remain unchanged. The river, 
gliding from the Taurus mountains across the level 
plain towards the sea; the hills, upon which the city 
stood, facing each other from either side of the stream; 
and the mountain-chain along the northern horizon, 
— these alone remain faithful to the picture upon which 
Paul and Barnabas, with their assistant Mark, gazed as 
they sailed up the Cestrus to Perga. 

The chief event of interest which happened at this 
-gplace was the return of Mark thence to his home in 
~ Jerusalem. The reason of his departure is not stated 
~ by Luke, but it is not difficult to conjecture what it 

may have been. 

They were now on heathen shores, strangers in a 

strange land. Before them rose the cold and lofty 

- mountains, full of perils by robbers and perils by rivers, 
which perils the undaunted Paul proposed to encounter. 
To Mark, how different all this from his native Jerusalem 
and its neighborhood, where every person was a friend, 
and almost all were acquaintances, and where every 
place was the more delightful from its setting of sacred 
associations. At the remembrance of this, a rush of 
home-feelings, like a great billow, came over his soul, 
and for the time overwhelmed his zeal for Christ. His 
Christian courage failed, his heart sunk within him, 
and he retreated from the great work which opened 
before him. Bidding a hasty adieu to his companions, 
he returned to his mother’s home in Jerusalem. 

We can easily imagine how such timidity as this 
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must have seemed to the resolute and hopeful Paul. 
We cannot wonder that at a later period he should 
have refused to allow Mark to accompany him upon 
another missionary tour, since he had once ignobly 
shrunk from duty in a time of need. But, in justice to 
this timid and home-loving disciple, we should say that 
he repented of his course, and ultimately reinstated 
himself in the favor of the great apostle, and remained 
a faithful helper and sufferer with him to the very last. 
Over beyond the mountains which bounded vision on 
the north was an elevated table-land or uneven plain, 
nearly as high above the level of the sea as the average 
height of the White Mountains in New Hampshire ; 
and along this central region of Asia Minor were the 
cities of Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe. They 
seemed to Paul an inviting field for missionary labor, 
and he decided therefore to visit them. The only 
practicable roads thither from the sea-coast were along 
the gorges and valleys made by the streams, which had 
rent for themselves a passage from the highlands to 
the plains below. Up these rugged defiles, with snowy 
mountain-peaks frowning down upon them from their 
heights, and torrents swollen by melting snow rushing 
noisily at their feet, these courageous missionaries 
pushed their toilsome way. Not alone, for the region 
was infested by robbers, who would have rejoiced over 
so easy a prey as two unarmed and helpless footmen. 
If this transpired in early summer, as is most proba- 
ble, they would have fallen in with some of the numer- 
ous families which would be fleeing from the drought 
and feverish heat of the populous city on the plain to 
enjoy a summer residence amid the cool, bracing air 
and the refreshing scenery of the highlands. Even with 
such a company of fellow travellers they would not 
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be wholly secure against the numerous robbers who 
lurked in these mountain fastnesses, or against the 
streams, which might be suddenly swollen into unusual 
violence by the melting snows of early summer. So 
that it was probably this very region, and his experience 
amid it, that he had in mind, when, in an Epistle to his 
Corinthian brethren, he spake of “perils of waters 
(rivers) and perils of robbers.” How very like is this 
to what the missionaries of our own day have en- 
countered in passing to their fields of labor in central 
Turkey and Persia. The slow and toilsome route over 
the mountains; the streams swollen into a passion, 
always dangerous and often utterly impassable; and 
then the treacherous Koords, dogging their steps by day 
. or hanging like hungry wolves around their encamp- 
ment by night; these fearful circumstances around, as 
-. well as the inward impulses that bore them ,on in the 
_ face of these perils, prove the modern missionaries to be 
the true brethren and followers of those two, who, 
eighteen hundred years before, carried the first tidings 
_of the gospel into this region. 

But all these dangers passed, they came at length to 
Antioch in Pisidia, a city founded by the same king who 
built the Antioch of Syria from which they had set out. 
Here, again, was a mixed population of heathens and 
Jews, and here, too, a synagogue, in which they could 
meet an audience of Jews and proselytes with whom they 
could reason concerning Christ out of their own Scrip- 
tures. The Sabbath came. Among those who resorted 
to the synagogue on that morning were these two stran- 
gers. Their dress and demeanor showed at once, that, 
though strangers and from a distance, they were yet de- 
vout worshippers ; and after those who conducted the ser- 
vice had read the appointed lessons from the law and the 
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prophets, they invited the strangers to offer remarks, or 
an exhortation. Paul at once arose, and, though his 
personal presence, never prepossessing, was at this time 
less promising than usual by reason of toilsome jour- 
neyings, yet, by the clearness and force with which he 
passed from point to point in the history-ef the chosen 
people, he soon had the eyes of all fastened intently 
upon him. From history he easily passed to prophecy, 
and then to Jesus the Messiah, who had come and ful- 
filled the prophecies ; and, through Him, he proceeded 
to offer them a fuller and freer salvation than the law 
of Moses could offer; closing his discourse with a 
solemn warning to them not to fulfil another prophecy 
by merely beholding, wondering at, and then despising 
this offered salvation, and so perishing forever. 

This is the first recorded address of this great apostle 
and missionary. Some parts of it remind us of the 
speech which Peter had made at the Pentecost, and 
which Paul may possibly have heard; but still more 
marked is its resemblance to the address which Stephen 
had made before the Sanhedrim, where the young man 
Saul was an exasperated hearer. The heat of his pas- 
sion, however, helped him to remember the martyr’s 
address the more distinctly. It is interesting to find 
him now unfolding and enforcing with all his ardor 
that very line of truths, which, a few years before, had 
made his Jewish blood boil with indignation. 

His discourse was well received. It excited unusual 
interest, not merely as being the words of a stranger, but 
as unfolding to their eager minds an unlooked-for fulfil- 
ment of their glorious prophecies. The Gentile prose- 
lytes in particular gathered around the strangers at the 
close of the service, and earnestly besought them to 
continue or repeat their discourse on the next Sabbath. 
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During the week, the missionaries were passing from 
house to house, among both Jews and proselytes, drop- 
ping words of instruction, warning, or encouragement, as 
they found necessary, while they who had heard them 
in the synagogue busied themselves in rehearsing what 
they had heard to those who were not present. The 
Gentiles especially were delighted to find that the gos- 
pel of Christ was offered to them as freely as to the 
Jews. They therefore lost no time in certifying their 
brethren of the tenor of the apostle’s discourse, and in 
urging them to be present on the subsequent Sabbath 
and hear for themselves. This, as might be expected, 
brought a crowd to the synagogue. “ And the next 
Sabbath day came almost the whole city together to 
_ hear the word of God;” a large proportion of whom 
" were probably Gentiles. This awakened the jealousy 
_ of the Jews. Nothing stirred their prejudices so quickly 
"or so deeply as any hint that the kingdom of their glori- 
ous Messiah would admit pious Gentiles to an equal 
standing with Jews. They therefore suddenly changed 
their ground, and to-day openly resisted the evangelists, 
“whom they had heard with delight only one week 
before, contradicting what they now said, and blas- 
pheming the sacred name they preached. This un- 
reasonable opposition, instead of intimidating the apos- 
tles, made them still more bold; and they went on to 
say, that now, since Jews rejected the gospel of life, they 
would turn to the Gentiles with the rejected gift; and as 
they did this, they quoted for their Jewish hearers, in jus- 
tification of their own course, another offensive prophecy, 
concerning the calling of the Gentiles. This still further 
encouraged the Gentiles, who therefore became still 
more active in “sounding out the word of the Lord” 
through all the city and region. But in the mean time 
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the bigoted Jews had stirred up the prejudices of many 
of the chief men and honorable women of the city, and 
all these together raised a persecution against the apos- 
tles, and expelled them out of their coasts; while they, 
in accordance with their Master’s direction, by the ex- 
pressive sign of shaking off the dust oftheir feet, cast 
the responsibility of the whole matter upon these unrea- 
sonable and wicked enemies of the truth, and so passed 
on with the offer of eternal life to the inhabitants of 
Iconium. 

Here the same scenes substantially were reénacted :— 
the mixed population of Jews and Gentiles; the dis- 
course in the synagogue; its grateful reception by many, 
both Jews and Grecians; the opposition of others, and 
the consequent discussions, waxing warmer and warmer, 
and thus increasing the general interest in the subject ; 
the opposition becoming more violent and dangerous, 
until at last the apostles fled for their lives into the 
wilder and less populous regions of Lycaonia. Having 
learned, to their great surprise, that the greatest obstacle 
to their success was the bigotry of their own people — 
the Jews, they were not sorry to find themselves where 
there was less of this hateful element, albeit there was 
here much more of pagan darkness and superstition. 
They found themselves now among a people who 
believed, among other absurdities, the Grecian myths 
of a Jupiter, “father of Gods and men,” occasionally 
assuming a human form and coming down to earth, 
attended by Mercury as a herald, messenger, or servant, 
who also was the god of eloquence. They were ina 
city, before whose gates was a temple to this Jupiter as 
their patron deity, and whose inhabitants, therefore, 
might have expected some time a visit from the god 
they so. zealously worshipped. Moreover, they were in 
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the very neighborhood where a heathen poet had laid 
the scene of such an apparition of Jupiter with an at- 
tendant god in former times. Why, then, may not this 
superstitious people have expected a similar event some- 
time to occur again ? 

These facts in regard to the floating fancies of this 
superstitious people may help to explain the events 
which followed. 

There being no synagogue in Lystra, the two mis- 
sionaries would pause and enter into conversation with 
the people, in whatever public street or square they 
could gather a group of listeners around them. On one 
of these occasions, Paul observed among his hearers a 
man who had been a helpless cripple from his birth, but 
whose interested and anxious look showed at once that 


_ he was receiving their words in the meekness and sim- 
~ plicity of a Christian faith. Paul perceived that he was 


a proper subject for mercy, and that a miracle of heal- 
ing, wrought upon him in the name of Jesus, might 
honor the divine Master before this unenlightened peo- 


- ple. He therefore spake the word, and the lame man 


leaped up and walked, praising God, by whose power it 
was done. The magic effect of the miracle upon the 
excited people we have in part anticipated. ‘They as- 
sumed that the men who could work such miracles by 
a word were gods, and undoubtedly were the self-same 
Jupiter and Mercury whom their poet had sung as hav- 
ing visited that region of old. Barnabas, whose person 
was more commanding, benignant, and perhaps more 
venerable than Paul’s, they on this account called Jupi- 
ter; and Paul they called Mercury, since he spoke with 
such ease and force. And now that these divinities 
had honored them with a visit, they must be honored, 
in turn, by a grand reception; and so the people, headed 
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by the high-priest of Jupiter, came forth with beasts to 
sacrifice to them, and with garlands to crown them 
withal; and, so, exceedingly zealous were they to pay 
them divine honors, that it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that the apostles could prevent it, and turn their 
worship away from themselves, and also from their 
mythological Jupiter and Mercury “unto the living 
God, which made heaven and earth, and the sea, and 
all things that are therein.” 

These Lystrians are a notable example of the facility 
with which an ignorant and superstitious people can be 
carried from one extreme of credulity to its very oppo- 
site; for, hardly had the apostles succeeded in cooling 
down their admiration of themselves to the point of 
reason, ere some of their old and malignant enemies, the 
Jews, arrived, having scented their tracks hither from 
Iconium ; and these new-comers told the -Lystrians that 
these two strangers had just been expelled from Iconi- 
um,— that not only were they no gods, as they them- 
selves had affirmed, but that they had wrought this 
miracle of healing through diabolical agency; and that, 
so far from deserving the honors they had wellnigh re- 
ceived, they deserved only to be destroyed; and that the 
presiding deity of their city, Jupiter, would be pleased 
should they at once cut off these subtle but presumptu- 
ous rivals to his honors, 

And now, with an equal enthusiasm, they rush upon. 
the apostles; and, since Paul had been most active in 
the matter, they poured their vengeance first upon him; 
they stoned him in the streets, as they supposed, unto 
death; and then, dragging him without the city, they left 
him there, food for the dogs. But, while the few who 
had received his words there were standing around his 
body and deploring his untimely death, he rose up by 
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divire help, and, as if nothing had happened, returned 
unto the city. 

On the morrow, these indefatigable missionaries left 
the fickle and ungrateful Lystra for Derbe, a city still 
further east, where they tarried long enough to instruct 
many in the ways of the Lord; and then, instead of 
taking a short and easy route to T'arsus, down across 
the mountains and through the “Cilician Gates,” as 
they would have done had they been wearied of their 
work, they turned back upon their track, visiting again 
in order, Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch, the scene of 
their recent perils and wrongs, confirming the believers 
‘in each place, and “ordaining elders,” or the most 
promising and experienced of the believers, to act as 
< overseers of the church, during their absence. Then, 
_ passing over the mountains again and down the steep, 
“rugged defiles, they came out upon the plain of Pam- 
-phylia; tarried awhile at its chief city, Perga, and 
preached the word, which they had no opportunity of 
preaching on their upward journey ; and then embark- 
_ing again, not at Perga, where they had landed at first, 
but at the neighboring port of Attaleia, they sailed 
away to Antioch, where the grace of God had given 
them their ordination and commission. 

Of course, the mother church at Antioch was eager 
to know how it had fared with her ambassadors during 
these eventful months; where they had been and how 
treated ; and most of all, what success had attended this 
first experiment of carrying the gospel to the heathen. 
They were anxious to know whether God had set. the 
seal of an approbation or of a disapprobation upon this 
_ bold and novel attempt. 

The two missionaries, therefore, rehearsed their ex- 
perience in the presence of the assembled church; re- 
11 
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ported their travels, their doings, their sufferings, and 
their successes; and summed up the whole matter in 
the gratifying conclusion that God had indeed opened 
the door of faith unto the Gentiles. The gospel had 
proved its adaptation to their needs; they had shown 
a readiness to embrace it, and God had evinced his 
willingness to bless the effort to carry it to them. The 
practicability of converting the Gentile world to Christ, 
therefore, was demonstrated. The only questions with 
the church now are, — “ When and where to begin the 
work?” “ Whither does the finger of the Master point, 
and the Holy Ghost lead?” 
The future soon unfolded the answers. 


We cannot forbear here to express an unusual inter- 
est in this earliest missionary tour and field, from its 
close resemblance to our missionary work at this day. 
One of the most promising fields for such labor at the 
present time is Asia Minor, the home of the Armenians; 
and some of our posts of labor there are probably within 
the circuit made by these two pioneer missionaries. 
These Armenians are thus hopeful subjects of Christian 
labor from the fact, that, ever since the fourth century 
of the Christian era, they have had a church organiza- 
tion, and have held — mingled up indeed with much 
error and superstition —many of the leading doctrines of 


salvation by Jesus Christ. ‘l'hey have also had transla- 


tions of all the Scriptures from about the same period. 
As they trace the origin of their race back almost to the 
flood, — their original territory embracing the mountain 


on which the ark rested, —so do they trace the chris- 


tianizing of their people back almost to the days of the 
apostles. Although they were not evangelized, as a 
people, until the fourth century, there is no doubt but 
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seeds from the apostles’ sowing had been bearing fruit 
among them during this time. Here, then, after a lapse 
of eighteen hundred years, the servants of Christ are, 
upon the self-same field, entering into the labors of 
those whom Christ himself called and sent to this work. 
Brethren and sisters in Christ, with whom we have con- 
versed and prayed, and whom we have sent forth with 
the message of redeeming love, are, in the discharge 
of their high commission, crossing the paths by day, 
and by night are pitching their tents upon the soil, 
which has been pressed by the feet of the beloved 
Barnabas and the matchless Paul. It seems as if the 
Redeemer were saying to them daily, —“ Go forth and 
finish the work which the first heralds of my gospel 
- here begun. Go, spend your strength in gathering in 
‘harvests where they spent theirs in breaking up the 
~ stubborn fallow ground.” 

What a stimulus it must be to the faith of these 
laborers, and what a quickening it should administer to 
ours, to consider that they are at work upon the very 
- ground where God has wrought miracles in aid of his 
faithful servants; and that they are promulgating the 
very gospel, which, on that very ground, has proved its 
ability to live and retain a hold upon the conscience, 
though smothered with forms, neglected, abused, and 
. working at every disadvantage. And the surprising 
success which has attended missionary labor there in 
these latter days, — is it not a new pledge of the Master’s 
faithfulness to his promise, and of the divine power 
which ever abides in the truths they preach ? 

Another resemblance awakens interest. We have 
seen what was the method of preaching the gospel 
with these inspired men, the first missionaries. A brief 
‘summary of God’s dealings with Israel, — the prophet- 
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ical announcements of the Messiah, — the fulfilment of 
them in Jesus of Nazareth,—the story of his life and 
death, and the offer of free salvation through his suffer- 
ings, —an earnest invitation to accept the offer, and a 
solemn warming against rejecting it. Nothing could be 
more plain, simple, and direct than this;.and as to the 
great end in view, nothing could be more effectual. 
Now it is interesting to observe that our missionary 
Boards, after a long and a varied experience in this 
matter, and after having thoroughly tried the efficacy 
of schools and of the printed book, as the prominent 
means of converting the nations, have at last fallen back 
upon this primitive method, and are now recommending 
and using, as the leading instrumentality in this matter, 
missionary tours, for the purpose of publishing abroad 
the glad tidings of the gospel, as nearly as possible 
after the manner in which Paul and Barnabas travelled 
and preached. And we have reason to think that a 
return to this primitive method of evangelizing the 
world will be as useful in regard to that great work, as 
we believe that a return to the piety of the apostles 
and primitive Christians would be useful to the indi- 
vidual Christians of this day. 

This narrative shows us how the work of converting 
the heathen world is to be done. ‘The churches in 
Christian lands ordain and send forth some of their best 
beloved and most efficient members. They pledge to 
them support, sympathy, and prayer, and they redeem 
the pledge. .When these laborers return and make 
report, they listen with eager delight, and give God 
thanks that any poor pagan is brought to Christ. 
Thus far, the duty of the churches. 

These laborers. go forth and work. They carry the 
gospel to. those; who need, not waiting for them to 
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come and ask for it; not waiting for it to spread 
by a natural expansion. They go from place to place, 
teaching, exhorting and warning wherever they can get 
one, two, or more to hear. It is labor, not for the con- 
version of masses at once, but for the conversion of 
individuals. There is far less of romance than of 
solid labor in this matter; no dreamy hope of nations 
born in a day, but a sober Christian hope that one, 
and then another may be brought to Christ. In short, 
it is just such labor as is needed to save sinners in 
Christian lands. And this which the missionary ought 
to do abroad, is what you and I ought to do at home; 
and the success which we expect of the missionary, we 
ought to show here; and the promise which sustains 
- him, is good for us: and the whole world will never 
be recovered to Christ till Christians at home are as 
~ faithful and laborious and self-denying as missionaries 
abroad, and both classes have more of the spirit of the 
apostles and primitive Christians. It should occasion 
grief and mortification if any one goes from the reading 
_ of this narrative of the primitive Evangelism without 
~ having had his own views of duty quickened towards a 
world lying in wickedness. 


“ Sound, sound the truth abroad; 
Bear ye the word of God 
Through the wide world; 

Tell what our Lord hath done; 

Tell how the day is won, 

And from his lofty throne 
Satan is hurled. 


“ Swiftly on wings of love, 
Jesus, who reigns above, 
Bids us to fly ; 
1a 
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They who his message bear 

Should neither doubt nor fear ; 

He will their Friend appear; 
He will be nigh. 


“ Ye who forsaking all, 
At your loved Master’s call, 
Comforts resign ; 
Soon will your work be done; 
Soon will the prize be won; 
Brighter than yonder sun 
Ye soon shall shine.” 


COIN OF CYPRUS. 


Norr. — The first face of this coin bears the name of the emperor, Clau- 
dius Caesar, and was therefore struck near the middle of the century, or dur- 
ing the missionary life of Paul. The second face bears the name Cyprus, 
and also the word which is translated “‘ Deputy,’’ — the exact title (civil, not 
military,) which the careful Luke gives the governor; but which title, ob- 
jectors to the Bible have often said did not belong to the governors of Cyprus; 
and that, therefore, Luke was in fault and his narrative unreliable. 


et tp ree bo 
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Thyatira, the Home of Lydia. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


PAUL, AL PHILIPPY, OR, THE MISSION: 
ARY LANDING IN EUROPE. 


Acts 16: 12, 18. —“ And from thence to Philippi, which is the chief city of 
that part of Macedonia, and a colony: and we were in that city abiding 
certain days. And on the sabbath we went out of the city by a river side, 
where prayer was wont to be made: and we sat down, and spake unto the 


women which resorted thither.” 


Tue stand-point of this chapter is Philippi, a city of 
Macedonia in Europe. But before unfolding what 
_ transpired here, let us glance briefly at events of the few 
_ preceding months. We left Paul at Antioch enjoying 
the confidence of a peaceful and united Christian church. 
Judaism here was losing its angles; its exclusiveness 
was softening away, and it seemed to be living in 
Christian charity with Gentile Christianity. But some 
of .the less liberal Jews at Jerusalem became jealous of 
this church, a large proportion of whom were probably 
Gentiles, and so they sent down certain evil-eyed 
persons to watch their movements. These crafty Ju- 
daizers worked secretly, but with sufficient eflect to 
create erelong a general ferment of opinion in regard 
to certain Mosaic observances; and the church being 


unable to adjust the matter among themselves, they 
(129) 
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despatched a committee of inquiry to the parent church 
at Jerusalem. Paul, the principal person of this em- 
bassy, was accompanied by Barnabas, a Jew, and by 
Titus, a Greek. Thus each party in the controversy 
had a representative; and Paul, moreover, was qualified 
and disposed to mediate between them, having an equal 
interest in both. In the presence of the assembled 
church at Jerusalem, Peter opened their case, stating 
also the fact, that God had, by a miracle, been leading 
his own mind, and, as it were against his own will, from 
his national Jewish exclusiveness to a Christian liber- 
ality on this subject. Paul and Barnabas followed, 
narrating the wonders of grace which God had wrought 
at their hands, and especially among the Gentiles, 
during their recent missionary tour. And then the 
apostle James, pastor of the mother church, and mod- 
erator of this council, summed up the whole matter in 
an opinion which weighed much, because so full of 
Christian candor and charity. Finally, a letter missive, 
in the name of the whole vhurch, was drawn up and 
sent to the Christians at Antioch, enjoining upon them 
only certain important things comprehended in the law 
of Moses, but leaving them in all things else to be 
guided by a good conscience acting in the fear of God. 
No document of the same length could more happily 
enforce, and yet limit, the true doctrine of religious 
liberty. To add weight to this result, two prominent 
members of the church at Jerusalem, Judas and Silas, 
were appointed to bear it to Antioch, in company with 
Paul and Barnabas. This judicious Christian epistle 
seems to have settled the vexed question, at least for 
the present, with regard to the observance of Mosaic 
rites after one had become a Christian; and it seems 
to have established a precedent for religious liberty in 
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other churches. It was in fact a sort of Magna Charta 
in the history of Christianity, and proved to be the first 
important step in the history of religious toleration. 

Judas and Silas remained for a while at Antioch 
instructing and exhorting the Christians there, when 
Jude returned to Jerusalem, leaving Silas there, — of 
whom we shall hear more anon. 

15: 36, —“ And some days after, Paul said unto Bar- 
nabas, let us go again and visit our brethren in every 
city where we have preached the word of the Lord, and 
see how they do.” 

This resolution was not only the dictate of a Chris- 
tian love which yearned to see again the children it had 
begotten in the gospel, but also of a Christian watch- 
fulness which would encourage and confirm the children 
whom God had given to it. But here, an unhappy 


- contention separated these two missionaries who had 


labored together so long and so well. On this second 
tour, Barnabas was anxious to take with him, as a 
helper, his kinsman Mark. It was natural that he 
_ should desire to have the company of a relative, and 
~ one for whose religious welfare he may have felt a sort 
of parental responsibility. Possibly, too, Mark had 
repented of his former unfaithfulness, and desired to go 
with them. But Paul could not yet consent to take 
into this high fellowship, the brother, who, on their first 
tour, had timidly forsaken them and turned back at a 
critical hour. He felt that this was a reproach upon 
the cause which he ought to wipe off, or at least bear 
a decided testimony against. Paul would thus bear 
witness to the church and the world that timidity and 
softness are not the elements of character needed to 
bear the light of Christianity into the dark places of 
heathendom. Whether Paul or Barnabas was most in 
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the wrong in this matter; whether they were influenced 
more by principle or by personal feeling in it, we © 
cannot say. But, since they could not agree, they 
agreed to disagree; and so separated, Barnabas taking 
Mark and going to his native Cyprus, and Paul with 
Silas starting for the inland country which he and 
Barnabas had visited some three years before. 

This unpleasant breach between two Christian la- 
yorers is an affecting illustration of human weakness 
n good men. lLong-tried Christian friends and com- 
panions in toil could not see eye to eye upon a very 
simple point, and had to separate. But they did well 
in separating amicably, when they could no longer work 
in amity. The field was the world, so wide that one 
laborer need not impinge upon another. But this 
breach, which was in itself an evil, was overruled for 
good. The infirmities and sins of these Christians 
became, under God, the occasion of spreading still wider 
the fruits of their missionary labors. 

Thus, about the year 51, Paul, accompanied by Silas, 
set off upon the second great missionary tour to the 
places previously visited; but now, instead of taking 
them in the same order as before, they passed directly 
north from Antioch, and then up through the mountain- 
gorge, or “ Cilician Gates,” a difficult and perilous jour- 
ney of about four days, striking first the places which 
Paul before had visited last. 

At Lystra, Paul found Timothy, who afterwards acts 
a conspicuous part as a companion of Paul in his travels, 
and ultimately as a pastor of an important church at _ 
Ephesus, where he received from his spiritual father, 
Paul, the two Epistles which bear his name. Timothy 
had had a careful religious training under a pious 
mother, who had received hers from a mother quite 
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as pious. “From a child he had known the Scriptures.” 
Probably he had also heard Paul preach the gospel of 
Christ on his previous visit. He had been shocked at 
the attempt of the fickle Lystrians to pay to Paul the 
divine honors which belonged to Jehovah alone, and 
was quite as much delighted at the manly principle in 
Paul which nobly rejected the proffered honors. Per- 
haps he was present to see, and if so his heart bled to 
see the fickle multitude, stirred up. by envious Jews, 
stone the noble apostle, and then ruthlessly drag him 
outside the city to die; and, if he was also standing 
by when the bruised stranger by divine help arose up 
as from the dead, his own mind must have been satis- 
fied that Jehovah was indeed Paul’s friend, and that the 
words he spake were truth. But, whatever may have 
been the means of his conversion, he was now and 
henceforth a confirmed, zealous, and intelligent Chris- 
tian. Paul at once saw his peculiar fitness for the 
Christian service, and pressed him, not reluctant we 
imagine, to enter immediately upon it. 

His mother was a Jewess, but his father a Greek. 
Hence Timothy had an additional qualification for the 
work of an evangelist among a mixed population, 
since he understood the predilections of both Jews 
and Greeks, and may have also been familiar with the 
native languages of both. ‘The same wisdom which 
had fitted Paul for eminent influence in this way, fitted 
Timothy also to be a worthy companion and helper of 
Paul. 

The little company of evangelists, now enlarged by 
the accession of Timothy, pushed on westward, revisit- 
ing the places in which Paul and Barnabas had previ- 
ously labored, correcting whatever they found amiss in 
the churches, and confirming them in whatever was right. 


12 
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Then the zeal of the great apostle burned to carry 
the gospel beyond, and among a people where “ Christ 
had not been named.” 

To the north of their westward course lay Pontus 
and Bithynia, the provinces from which the younger 
Pliny, fifty years after this, sent his famous letter to the 
Emperor Trajan, describing the new and “growing sect, 
the Christians, in that region; but the Holy Ghost, by 
some unmistakable method, forbade their entering this 
inviting field for labor. On the south lay the large 
cities in which were subsequently “the seven churches 
of Asia,” to which, about half a century later, John 
addressed his Apocalypse ; but into these cities, to which 
they seemed inclined, the Spirit, for some good reason, 
suffered them not to go. Right onward, then, toward 
the sunset and Europe they moved, until, descending 
from the elevated table-lands of the interior, they found 
themselves upon the classic plains of Troy. Here, amid 
the scenes of the Trojan war, rendered immortal by the 
muse of Homer, whose Iliad Paul must have read and 
admired; here, “where the enthusiasm of Alexander 
had been kindled while standing at the tomb of Achil- 
les;” here, where a mind of Paul’s make and culture 
must have been fired with a worldly ambition, had it not 
been already burning with a heavenly; here the great 
apostle received from heaven what was better than all 
the fabled visits of Grecian gods and Grecian heroes 
had been upon the same field. 

He was standing upon the confines of two grand 
divisions of the earth. From the borders of that conti- 
nent which could boast of Eden and Jerusalem and 
Calvary, and in which the gospel had been making its 
first conquests, and scattering its first Blessings, — from 
this favored and partially Christianized shore, he could 
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look across the Hellespont to dark and pagan Europe, 
into which no’ religious light had yet been carried 
except by a few Jews, or fewer Christians, led thither 
by commerce, or driven thither by “the dispersion.” 
Did inspiration here reveal to Paul the full length 
and breadth of that vast country whose border-moun- 
tains caught his eye as he gazed across the chan- 
nel? Did it open to him the future of that conti- 
nent, — what it was to become in material greatness, in 
literature, and, most of all, in Christianity? Did he 
catch a shadow of the great idea, that, in that then dark 
land in whose different parts barbarity and voluptuous- 
ness and ambition were then raging, the pure and be- 
neficent religion of his divine Master was soon to take 
its deepest root, and thence send out its life-bearing 
branches backward over the once favored Asia, and 
forward across an untraversed ocean to a still larger 
continent, which as yet was unknown even to the imag- 
ination of poets? If so, then with what emotions 
must he haye beheld the vision of the man of Mac- 
edonia, standing perhaps upon one of the heights of 
that country, and with outstretched arms, crying, 
“ Come over and help us!” What an exciting 
vista of glory did inspiration open to his mind in 
this vision ! 

The divine intimation could not be mistaken. Paul’s 
plan was therefore soon formed; and not many hours 
elapsed ere he and his little company had embarked 
upon a coaster for a two days’ sail from Troas north- 
west to Neapolis, the sea-port of Philippi, a town on the 
northern coast of the ASgean sea. They crossed the 
boundary between Europe and Asia; and with them, in 
that little craft, there passed over into Europe the germs 
of a power that was to be mightier than the Roman 
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State, and more beneficent than the highest civilization 
of Greece had yet conceived. That little vessel was to 
be for all Europe what the May Flower was for New 
England. 

The ten miles from Neapolis to Philippi they prob- 
ably measured on foot, passing first over a spur of 
mountains or highlands, and thence descending to a 
broad, level plain, which was interesting for its recent 
associations with Brutus and Cassius and Antony. 
Upon this. field, not quite a century before, the fate of 
the republicans of Rome was sealed by the defeat, and 
then the suicide of their heart-broken leaders, Brutus 
and Cassius. But, the Christian zeal that could not 
pause to muse upon the plains of Troy had no leisure 
to spend upon the battle-ground of Philippi, and so 
they pressed on into the city. Here were not Jews 
enough to have a synagogue; and the few who were 
here, — chiefly women, as it appears, were wont to 
meet for conference and devotion outside the gate, in a 
retired place upon the bank of a small river. To this 
sacred spot the piety and the Christian taste of the 
apostles soon drew them. Here were persons with 
whom they could sympathize. Here their hearts found 
rest. Here, upon ground that had been pressed by the 
bended knee in prayer, these minds found an interest 
and an excitement which no battle field could furnish. 
Here, too, was a field for labor; and hence, on Sabbath 
morning, we find Paul and his companions in the 
midst of this little, modest, and pious company, speaking 
to them words of eternal life, and with as much earnest- 
ness and eloquence as if they had been addressing the 
princes of the earth in the capital of the world. The 
Son of God had died for them, and Paul was unfolding 
to them this astonishing and precious truth. Through 
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- Christ, the great Redeemer, they all might now become 
kings and priests unto God; and Paul had come, as an 
ambassador for Christ, to apprise them of their exalted 
privilege. 

These few Christians, therefore, in the midst of a 
heathen population, maintained a stated prayer-meeting ; 
and, where these two or three gathered together in 
Christ’s name, He also came. He heard their every 
low whisper and unspoken sigh; He saw and registered 
their every tear; and a book of remembrance was 
written for them against the day when He makes up his 
jewels. Not one of those few will be forgotten. 

“'The Lord hearkened and heard,” for while they were 
yet speaking to Him in their tears, the answer came in 
the person of Paul; and, forgetting their sorrows, they 
took up the joyful words of the prophet, and sung,— 
“ How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace; 
that bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth 
salvation; that saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth!” 

Thus does our heavenly Father delight to surprise 
his faithful children with blessings greater than they 
had dared expect. 

Among that little listening group was a woman from 
Thyatira, a city of Asia Minor. She was “a seller of 
purple,” or engaged in some branch of the dyeing 
business, for which her native city was distinguished. 
She was an earnest listener; and as she heard, the 
Lord opened her heart to receive the truth. She be- 
lieved — professed her faith; and, under the name of 
Lydia, was baptized, together with her household. 
The next beautiful evidence and practical fruit of her 
piety was her Christian hospitality. “And when she 
was baptized, and her household, she besought us, 
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if 
saying, if ye have judged me to be faithful to the Lord, 
come into my house, and abide there. And she con- 
strained us.” Thenceforward, during their stay at 
Philippi, her house was their welcome home; “and 
their blessing of peace rested upon it.” 

Thus the first audience to which the. gospel was 
preached in Europe was a little company of women 
gathered under the high roof of the overarching sky; 
and the first trophy of the gospel in Europe was an 
humble, industrious woman; and the first social wel- 
come which Europe gave to the messengers of the 
gospel of Christ was given by a converted woman. 
Thus does woman lean forward to meet her coming 
Lord, and thus does He open his gracious arms to 
receive her; and thus, too, does she then open her heart 
and her house to all that love the Saviour she loves. 
Can we resist the pleasant conviction, that this woman 
of Thyatira erelong returned to her native city, and 
there was the honored instrument of enlarging, and 
possibly of founding, that church to which the apostle 
John, some fifty years afterwards, addressed one of the 
seven introductory epistles of the Apocalypse ? 

The next trophies of Paul’s preaching in Macedonia 
were a jailer and his family. Bya series of circum- 
stances which it is not necessary here to repeat, Paul 
and Silas, after having been wantonly scourged in 
public, were found in the inner ward of a Roman 
prison — its dungeon, as it were, and there subjected to 
the additional cruelty and indignity of the. stocks. 
But, instead of spending the livelong night as many 
persons would have done, in sullen silence or in fruitless 
grumbling at those who had thus maltreated them, 
they cheered up the dark solitude with prayers and 
songs of praise. 
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It was the tradition of early Christians, and altogether 
probable, that the psalms sung on this occasion were 
from the 113th to the 118th. But, whatever they were, 
they doubtless expressed the lofty animation and tri- 
umph of souls trusting firmly in the Jehovah of Hosts. 
“ The feet feel no pain when the mind is in heaven,” 
said a Christian father in reference to this case. /They 
rejoiced that they were counted worthy to suffer for 
Christ. They were glad to taste of the blessedness 
promised to those who are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake. Their conversation was in heaven. 

“ And the prisoners heard.” No wonder they listened 
with a strange and wakeful curiosity. That two men 
should be thus punished merely for the crime of re- 
storing a demoniac to her right mind; that they 
should be so cheerful and unretaliating under this 
outrageous injustice; that they should while away their 
time in jail in such an unheard of way,— praying so 
earnestly and yet so calmly,—singing so cheerfully 
and yet so chastely to a God whose name had rarely 
been heard before, even in that land so populous with 
gods,—no wonder that they listened attentively. It 
was the first time the sounds of joy and gladness were 
ever heard in the prisons of Europe. It was the first 
time that the ears of prisoners in Europe had ever 
heard the echoes of “the glad tidings.” It was right, 
therefore, that they should welcome this harbinger of a 
better day for them. Why should they not watch 
eagerly for every syllable that told them of “the better 
liberty ?” 

But the outrage which had been perpetrated upon 
Paul and Silas, though they had forgiven it, was too 
gross for God to pass over without rebuke. In the 
stillness of midnight, therefore, the solid ground having 
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reccived its charge from the Almighty, suddenly began 
to heave and quake. Upon its firm waves the thick 
walls of the prison sunk and rose again; its heavy 
doors loosed themselves from their strong fastenings and 
swung wide open, while at the same time the fetters 
dropped from the limbs of the apostles, as if smitten 
with a sudden remorse, and all the prisoners found 
themselves as free as their keepers. The jailer, who, 
by Roman law, must pay his own life a forfeit if any 
prisoner escaped from his care, starting from sleep at 
the sound of the earthquake and seeing the prison 
doors all open, concluded at once that the prisoners had 
fled.. He considered himself, therefore, as good as dead, 
and, in order to escape from the chagrin of an igno- 
minious death, he was preparing to take his own life, 
when a friendly voice from the inner ward bade him 
stop, for all the prisoners were still there and quiet in 
their own places. This was the voice of Paul, one of 
those very prisoners; and the one too, who, as he had 
the best reason to complain of injustice, we might sup- 
pose would have been the first to make his exodus 
from this bondage, through the door which God had 
thrown wide open before him. But he could trust 
himself still longer in God’s keeping; so he remained 
in his place, and influenced his fellow prisoners, doubt- 
less, to do the same. Then the astonishment of the 
jailer took another turn. “ These two prisoners are no 
ordinary men. ‘Their God is the true God. It is for 
Him that this miracle speaks. ‘It is at the presence of 
the Lord, at the presence of the God of Jacob, that the 
earth had thus trembled. He wields the thunderbolts. 
He controls the earthquake. He is the only living and 
true God. Against Him I] have sinned; should He look 
upon me in his displeasure, I am consumed forever.” 
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Thus rapidly and correctly his awakened mind reasoned ; 
and, seizing a light, he sprang in trembling, and falling 
down before these two servants of the Most High, he 
asked them “the great question,” “Sirs, wHatT must I 
DO TO BE SAVED!” Their answer was worthy of the 
question. Kindly, yet with authority, they replied, “ Bz- 
LIEVE ON THE Lorp JEsus CHRIST AND THOU SHALT BE 
SAVED, AND THY HOUSE.” His anxious soul seized the 
offered grace. He believed, and found rest. 

Mark now the lovely first-fruits of his piety. That 

same hour he brought them out to his own house, dressed 
their wounds, and set refreshments before them; and 
while these things were transpiring, all their former dif- 
ferences as to birth, condition, and religion had been 
_ melting away into the sweet and edifying fellowship of 
~ a household of Christians. ‘They were now all one in 
_ Christ, and His peace rested upon them all. 
- Mark another sweet feature and fruit of his piety : 
_ his whole household were gathered around their head 
to hear the word which had converted him. They, too, 
believed the word spoken, and then all of them were 
* baptized together. His conduct seemed to say, with the 
pious Joshua,—‘“ As for me and my house, we will 
serve the Lord;” and theirs replied, with pious Ruth, 
“ Thy people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God.” 

What a fine illustration of “family religion and fam- 
ily salvation!” A whole household converted, and 
then bound together by the sweet bond of a Christian 
sympathy and love; and, what is worthy of special 
notice, they all were led to Christ through the influ- 
ence and example of the head of the household! 

The morrow saw the magistrates of Philippi early 
astir to get themselves rid of these two persons, upon 
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whose steps the earthquake attended; and to this they 
were moved, not so much by fear of that God whose 
word had shaken open their prison doors, as of the Ro- 
man government, who might close those doors upon 
them for their yesterday’s rashness towards the apostles. 
They had learned to their amazement that Paul and ~ 
Silas, whom they had beaten in public and without trial, 
as if they were “the offscouring of all things,’ were 
Roman citizens. They had therefore Senden the maj- 
esty of Rome in the person of two of her freeborn sub- 
jects. They had insulted the head by dishonoring and 
maltreating the members. ‘Their crime was high treason: 
its penalty, death and confiscation. 'They were there- 
fore anxious to induce these men to leave their city im- 
mediately, hoping that, if those whom they had wronged 
were out of sight, their own offence against them and 
the government would be out of mind. But Paul, 
who knew his rights as a citizen, and had withal a keen 
sense of personal honor; who knew, too, that the cause 
of his divine Master would be dishonored if his embas- 
sador suffered wanton abuse without protesting against 
it; Paul, refused to leave his cell, until he had received 
from the magistrates, personally, a substantial confession 
of their wrong. He stood manfully upon his dignity 
as a peaceable Roman citizen until he had humbled 
arbitrary Roman magistrates before him. Then he 
went on his way ; not, however, until he had once more 
met his Christian brethren and sisters — including, now, 
the jailer and his family — in a sweet, social, and relig- 
ious service at the house of the hospitable Lydia, and 
there had given them his parting Christian counsel and 
blessing. 
Ten years after this, Paul was again in prison, not in 
-aremote province of the empire, but in Rome itself; 
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and under that most vulgar of men, as well as most 
wicked of rulers— Nero. But, as in his confinement at 
Philippi he sang cheerful praises to God, so here at 
Rome, and amid still severer privations, he could sweetly 
say, “I have learned in whatsoever state I am, there- 
with to be content.” And as in his cell at Philippi his 
zeal for Christ made conquest of the jailer and his fam- 
ily, so here at Rome, the same zeal, unquenched by suf- 
ferings and untrammelled by chains, won upon some of 
the still more hardened servants of Nero, and even 
upon some of the emperor’s household. His condition 
here must have brought very vividly and very fre- 
quently to mind his former experience at Philippi. 
While meditating upon these things in his confine- 
ment at Rome, he was unexpectedly visited by Epaphro- 
~ ditus, a member of the church at Philippi, whom they had 
sent as an angel of mercy, with his hands full of comforts 
“for the suffering prisoner; and, what was quite as grate- 
ful to the lonely captive, — with his tongue burdened with 
messages of love from them, assuring him of their ten- 
derest sympathies with him in his bonds. These grate- 
_ful expressions of their Christian love called out in re- 
‘turn, “the Epistle to the Philippians,” — one of the 
tenderest and most humane of all the epistles of the 
New Testament; written, not as some others, to correct 
a heresy, or to rebuke a heretic ; not to enjoin upon the 
Philippians any great Christian duty, nor even to unfold 
to them any great and glorious gospel truth; but writ-' 
ten rather as the spontaneous outflow of a full Christian 
heart towards a band of fellow Christians, to whom he 
could bear this rare testimony,—“ I thank God at every 
remembrance of you.” From this friendly and familiar 
epistle, we infer that the labors of the apostle at Phi- 
lippi were followed by the formation of a church; that 
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this church had maintained its first faith and love and 
fellowship much better than most of the churches he 
had planted; that it had always remembered with the 
liveliest affection the apostle who had founded it, — 
never neglecting any opportunity to express that affec- 
tion in some appropriate manner; and that, in conse- 
quence of all this, it was a church in which the apostle | 
took an almost unalloyed delight. He thanked God at 
every remembrance of them. While in prison and in 
daily expectation of death at Rome, he thought of this 
beloved church, — as the exile or traveller, lying down to 
die in a foreign land, thinks of the friends that are liv- 
ing happily together around his distanthome. Bitter as 
is his own experience, they at least are happy. He is 
glad that his own sorrows do not embitter their joys. 
“ He thanks God at every remembrance of them.” 

What admirable Christians must they have been, 
who could draw forth from the apostle’s heart such 
expressions as these : — 

4: 1-3; “Therefore, my brethren dearly beloved and 
longed for, my joy and crown, so stand fast in the Lord, 
my dearly beloved. I beseech Euodias, and beseech 
Syntyche, that they be of the same mind in the Lord. 
And I entreat thee also, true yoke-fellow, help those — 
women which labored with me in the gospel, with 
Clement also, and with other my fellow-laborers, whose 
names are in the book of life.” 

And how little he felt his bonds while he could dis- 
course to them as follows in view of what they would 
soon enjoy together :— 

4: 4-7; “ Rejoice in the Lord always: and again I say, | 
rejoice. . . . Be careful for nothing; but in every thing 
by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your 
requests be made known unto God. And the peace of 
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God which passeth all understanding, shall keep your 
hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” 

And again, 4: 20, 21; “For our conversation is in 
heaven; from whence also we look for the Saviour, 
the Lord Jesus Christ: who shall change our vile 
body, that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious 
body, according to the working whereby he is able even 
to subdue all things unto himself.” 

The first converts at Philippi seem to have given the 
key-note to the piety of the whole church. As it wasa 
few pious Jewish women to whom Paul first preached 
the gospel in Philippi, and as it was a woman whose 
heart was the first to open lovingly to the word spoken ; 
as it was at this woman’s house that the apostles abode 
during their stay at Philippi; and there too that the first 
converts were afterwards wont to meet for devotion; we 
start the inquiry, in conclusion, whether the peculiarly 
lovely and blameless character of this church, as com- 
pared with others, may not have been due to the fact, 
that female piety predominated in its foundation and 
early history. 


’ “ O woman! though thy fragile form 
Bows, like the willow, to the storm, 
Yet if the power of grace divine, 

Find in thy lovely heart a shrine, 
Then, in thy very weakness strong, 
Thou winnest thy noiseless path along, 
Weaving thy influence with the ties 
Of sweet domestic charities, 

And softening haughtier spirits down 
By happy contact with thine own.” 
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Acrs 17: 15-18. —“ And they that conducted Paul brought him unto Athens: 
and receiving a commandment unto Silas and Timotheus for to come to 
him with all speed, they departed. Now while Paul waited for them 
at Athens, his spirit was stirred in him, when he saw the city wholly 
given to idolatry. Therefore disputed he in the synagogue with the Jews, 
and with the devout persons, and in the market daily with them that met 
with him. Then certain philosophers of the Epicureans, and of the Stoics, 
encountered him. And some said, What will this babbler say? other 
some, He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange gods: because he preached 
unto them Jesus and the resurrection.” 


Tue apostle is now in the most renowned city of the 
heathen world, whether of ancient or of modern times ; 
and the peculiarity of his condition here justifies a 
somewhat minute and extended description of the place 
and its people. We have heard much and often of clas- 
sic Athens. We now turn this splendid leaf to see 
what is on the other side. Let us introduce ourselves 
to pagan Athens, heathen Athens, polytheistic yet god- 
less Athens. 

We left the apostle at Philippi, a city on the northern 
shore of the Aigean, or Archipelago. A three days’ 


journey of one hundred miles west along the coast, 
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some parts of it leading him over classic soil, and 
others amid scenery not unlike that of Switzerland, 
brought him to Thessalonica, the second commercial 
city of Greece, and named from a sister of Alexander. 
Here, for three successive Sabbaths, he was found in 
their synagogue, reasoning with the Jews concerning 
Christ, as our missionaries to the Jews of-the same city 
are doing at this day. During the week he was busy in 
minor pastoral duties, and also in manual labors, first 
that he might not be chargeable to any man, and thus 
forestall all suspicions of being selfish in his work 
(though he is particular to say that he might have 
claimed a support from them); and secondly, that his 
example might rebuke the numerous idlers of that place. 

2 Thess. 3: 7-10; “For yourselves know how ye: 
ought to follow us: for we behaved not ourselves disor- 
derly among you; neither did we eat any man’s bread 
for nought; but wrought with labor and travail night 
and day, that we might not be chargeable to any of 
you: not because we have not power, but to make our- 
selves an ensample unto you to follow us. For even 
when we were with you, this we commanded you, that 
if any would not work, neither should he eat.” 

From the epistles which Paul sent to the Thessalon- 
ians from Athens soon after, we learn that “ his entering 
in among them was not in vain;” that the gospel ‘he 
preached “came unto them not in word only, but also in 
power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance.” 
This city being a radiating centre of business for a large 
territory, justifies and explains the apostle’s language 
when he says to them, (1 Thess. 1: 8,) “ For from you 
sounded out the word of the Lord, not only in Macedonia 
and Achaia, but also in every place your faith to God- 
ward is spread abroad; so that we need not to speak any 
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thing.” In many respects, these Christians seem to have 
been especially commendable. See 2 Thess. 2: 20. 

If they had any peculiar characteristic, it was an 
unusually vivid and overwhelming sense of the majesty 
of Christ’s coming, and of its nearness. Some passages 
in Paul’s first epistle to them seem to have been under- 
stood as encouraging the belief that this august event 
was then near; so that many of the Thessalonians, like 
the Millerites of this day, neglected their ordinary duties 
in the immediate expectation of this great event. A 
second epistle was therefore despatched, in part to cor- 
rect this false and injurious impression: “Now we 
beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and by our gathering together unto him, that 
ye be not soon shaken in mind, or be troubled, neither 
by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as from us, as that 
the day of Christ is at hand.” And this epistle should 
be carefully studied by all who would know what the 
truth is, and what their duties are, in relation to this 
momentous future event. 

Thus does the cause seem to prosper at Thessalonica. 
But Satan is astir. His emissaries, the unbelieving 
Jews, have taken the alarm. A popular tumult is 
awakened ; and, as no alternative is left the apostle but 
silence or departure, he chooses the latter. Taking 
advantage of the darkness, he moves on west, and, at 
the end of a sixty miles’ journey, finds himself at Berea. 
Here he had the rare experience of a candid hearing, 
and of a trial of his doctrines, not by Jewish prejudices 
already existing, but by the sacred Scriptures. 

Luke places the Jews of Berea in marked and hon- 
orable contrast with those of Thessalonica, in that they, 
with Christian magnanimity, daily searched the Serip- 
tures out of which Paul reasoned, to see whether these 
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things were so. Instead of silencing by violence the 
speaker whose arguments they could not answer, they 
met them by Scripture, or else manfully yielded to 
them. What might we expect from such a candid 
hearing of the gospel? Just what actually occurred. 
“ ‘Therefore many of them believed; also of honorable 
women which were Greeks, and of men, net a few.” 

The good work seems to be going on well in Berea. 
The gospel here is having all that it asks of any people, 
namely, the opportunity to stand upon its own merits, 
and to work unhindered. But what means this sudden 
stir among the hearers, and this whispering in groups 
here and there, with furtive, suspicious glances at the 
speaker? Ah, Satan, “the accuser,” is at his work 
again. His emissaries have scented Paul’s steps hither 
from Thessalonica, and now the whole community here 
is thrown into commotion. A little of the old sour 
Jewish leaven from Thessalonica has sent fermentation 
through the whole mass. The apostle’s life is again in 
danger, and again his friends help him away. In 
leaving Berea his thoughts turn warmly towards his 
faithful converts at Thessalonica, and gladly would he 
revisit them, “but Satan hindered.” God would have 
him push on with his message to regions where Christ 
was not yet named; and onward he went, leaving the 
work at Berea to be carried on quietly by Silas and 
Timothy, who, because less forward than the apostle, 
were less obnoxious to the Jews, 

Whither now shall he turn? To whom shall he 
next offer eternal life through a Redeemer? 

On the south lay the world-renowned Athens, and to 
this place the Spirit directed his steps. Embarking 
therefore near the base of Mount Olympus, whose 
cloud-wrapped summit was the fabled seat of the 
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Grecian gods, he coasted south along past the Ossa 
‘and the Pelion of poetry on his. right, then along the 
shore, a few miles back of which lay Thermopyle ; still 
further on, he passed Marathon, similarly situated, and 
no less renowned; and then, doubling short the southern 
cape of Attica, he sailed north into the little snug harbor 
of Pirzus, the port of Athens, leaving the celebrated Sa- 
lamis in plain sight and ata little distance on his left. 
From the port to the city, five miles north-east, he 
passed up, between the ruins of two parallel walls, five 
hundred and fifty feet apart; which walls, four centuries 
before and when new, were forty feet thick at the base 
-and sixty feet high, uniting the harbor safely with the 
city. This broad, inclosed street was crowded with 
dwellings along the highway, and thus was a sort of 
- isthmus between the city and its port. Ere he entered 
the city proper, he began to encounter frequent evidences 
© of the extreme religiousness of the Athenians, or rather 
_ of their superstitious devotion to their mythological di- 
vinities. In the language of Luke, the city was “ wholly 
given to idolatry,” or “full of idols,’ as the margin 
_ renders it; and facts amply justified this language. 
At the gate the apostle passes an image of Neptune 
hurling his trident, and a temple of Ceres full of statues 
ascribed to the chisel of Praxiteles. “We go through the 
gate; and immediately the eye is attracted by the sculp- 
tured forms of Minerva, Jupiter, and Apollo, of Mercury 
and the Muses, standing near a sanctuary of Bacchus. 
We are already in the midst of an animated scene, where 
temples, statues, and altars are on every side, and where 
the Athenians, fond of publicity and the open air, fond 
of hearing and telling what is curious and strange, are 
enjoying their serene climate, and inquiring for news.” 
In the centre of the city, and having the Acropolis, — 
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a high, rocky bluff on the east, Mars Hill on the north 
and another eminence, called the Pnyx, on the west,— 
was an open space called the Agora,—and in our 
version “the market,” but which was utterly unlike our 
market-places, in that it was the common resort daily 
of the most cultivated citizens, and was surrounded on 
all sides by temples, colonnades, porticos, and other 
public buildings, all models of architecture. 

‘Not only in all these edifices, but everywhere in the 
open air, were statues dedicated to their gods, to Her- 
cules or to Theseus, to Mercury and Apollo and Jupiter. 
A temple to Mars crowned Mars’ Hill, and a cave on 
its side was dedicated to the Furies. The rocky front 
of the Acropolis was covered and adorned with little 
sanctuaries or shrines of Bacchus and Esculapius, of 
Earth, Ceres, and Victory, of Venus and the Graces. 
“Thus every god in Olympus found a place in the 
Agora. But the religiousness of the Athenians went 
even further. For every public place and building was 
likewise a sanctuary. The Record House was a temple 
of the mother of the gods. The Council House held 
statues of Apollo and Jupiter, with an altar of Vesta. 
The theatre, at the base of the Acropolis, . . . was con- 
secrated to Bacchus. The Pnyx, near which we entered, 
was dedicated to Jupiter on high... . And, as if the 
imagination of the Attic mind knew no bounds in this 
direction, abstractions were deified and publicly honored. 
Altars were erected to fame, to modesty, to energy, to 
persuasion, and to pity.” Moreover, there were scat- 
tered about among these, so as not to be easily distin- | 
guished from them, statues of their ancient deified heroes, | 
— their legislators, kings, admirals, and orators, Every- 
where were evidences of homage paid to genius, to art, 
and to power, both human and divine. And, last of all, 
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as if to make assurance doubly sure that they had left 
no god out of their calendar, or, as if to provide against 
the possibility of some unheard of god being discovered, 
they had erected a public altar “ To the unknown God.” 

A visitor to Athens, about one hundred’ years after 
Paul, says, that, though Greece is full of gods, yet there 
are more in Athens than in all Greece besides; and a 
satirist of about the same period says, that it is more 
difficult to find a man than a god, in Athens. In short, 
this splendid city was hardly less than one vast and 
crowded Pantheon. 

While waiting here for Silas and Timothy, the 
apostle had abundant opportunity to look around and 
acquaint himself with this illustrious city and its 
inhabitants. What, then, were the principal scenes 
- which arrested his attention? The prominent feature 
and attraction of the place was the Acropolis. This 
“was a bold, rocky bluff on the north-east, having a 
broad, open space upon the top, but accessible only 
from the side which faced the city. A flight of marble 
steps, in some places one hundred and seventy feet wide, 
_-wound their tortuous way up this rugged steep. In 
every suitable niche along this rocky ascent, a little 
temple or statue was placed in honor of some god. or 
hero; and at the head of this magnificent flight of steps 
was an imposing gateway or portico one hundred and 
sixty-eight feet wide, rivalling in architectural beauty the 
front of the proudest temple. Passing through this, the 
visitor caught his first full view of the Parthenon, or, as 
the name implies, the temple of the virgin — Minerva, 
the patron divinity of Athens. This paragon of archi- 
tecture, the crowning work of the golden age of Greece, 
was the pride, not of Athens alone, but of all Greece; and 
to this day it has been the wonder and the admiration 
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of the civilized world. No effort of the art has since 
equalled this, and the finest models of later times have 
been only lame imitations of it. It seems to have 
exhausted the art which produced it. Like the Paradise 
Lost in another department of art, this has stood — the 
admiration and the discouragement of men ever since. 
Travellers at this day cross oceans and continents to 
look upon its ruins, weeping while they look to think 
that the world “ne’er may look upon its like again.” 

This incomparable edifice was a temple consecrated 
to an idol god. It was a magnificent. offering to ‘a 
religious superstition. It expressed, in a very affecting 
manner, the strong hold which idolatry had upon that 
people. It indicated to the apostle what he would have 
to contend with there. ) 

Near at hand stood a brazen statue of the same divin- 
ity, formed of spoils taken at Marathon, and whose 
helmet and_ spear, glittering in the sunlight seventy 
feet: in the air, were probably the first things in Athens 
which caught the aposile’s eye when far out at sea. 

As he stood in wonder before these, or turned and 
looked down upon the Agora, and saw how the wealth 
and skill and taste of the most intellectual people on the 
earth were all devoted, not to Jehovah, whose spirit 
had given them understanding, but to heathen and im- 
aginary divinities, — mere fictions of the poet’s brain, 
we can understand the force of what Luke says of him: 
“his spirit was stirred in him when he saw the city 
wholly given to idolatry.” His indignation was roused 
by the fact that the highest gifts of God to man were 
here turned away from the Giver tu a vain idol; and 
possibly, too, his pity was awakened that the loftiest 
and the acutest intellects of the race had here proved 
themselves incompetent to find out God. 
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The subtlest enemies which Paul encountered at 
Athens were not pagan priests, but pagan philosophers. 
Who and what were these? “Standing upon the brow 
of the Acropolis and looking east by north, he would 
see at no great distance a quiet, rural retreat, called “the 
Lyceum,” from a statue of Apollo Lycius, standing 
there. In this place, some three hundred and fifty years 
before, the memorable and learned Aristotle — pupil of 
Socrates, and tutor of Alexander, — taught and founded 
a famous school of philosophy. 

Upon the opposite side of the city, and about equidis- 
tant from it, he might see another similar place, called 
“the Academy,” where another pupil of Socrates — the 
less learned but more profound and spiritual Plato — 
taught and founded his school. But these two schools 


‘or systems, although they have since done more than all 


others to shape the philosophy, and even the theology 


» of the Christian world, do not appear to have come into 


direct contact with Paul while here. They may not 


have heard him at all, or may have heard and de- 


spised, or have heard with a sort of secret sympathy 


with the truth, which disposed them to treat the speaker 
‘with respect. But “certain philosophers of the Epicu- 
‘reans and of the Stoics encountered him,” — not with 


a manly opposition, but with ridicule, “ because he 
preached unto them Jesus and the resurrection.” Who, 
then, are these new foes? 

Stepping forward, now, and looking down into the 
Agora, he would see a portico or porch, in which Zeno 
had taught his stern system, and founded his school. 
This place was called in Greek Stoa, and hence teach- 


ers and pupils there took the name of Stoics. These 


were the Grecian Pharisees. 
Not far distant from this was the quiet and beautiful 
14 
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garden of Epicurus, in which this distinguished person 
taught an easy and comfortable philosophy, called, from 
him, the Epicurean; and these were the Grecian Saddu- 
cees, or Sceptics. These two systems were rivals and 
opponents. With one, the grand principle was self-re- 
straint, the control and subjugation of the bodily appetites 
and passions. The system aimed at a perfect equanim- 
ity and even apathy under all circumstances. Hence 
we say, — “a stoical indifference” or — “ cold and un- 
feeling as a Stoic.” Surely there was nothing Christian 
in this. Epicurus, on the other hand, taught that the 
highest end of existence is pleasure, not mere sensual 
pleasure, as many infer, but the pleasure that comes of 
ease and contentment, of tranquil and philosophic con- 
templation; and this was no nearer to Christianity. This 
latter system, therefore, deified pleasure, as the former de- 
ified pride; and these two demons of pleasure and pride, 
in one form or another, have ever been the worst ene- 
mies with which Christianity has had to do on the earth. 
Being both essentially atheistic, they would join in 
opposing the doctrine of the true God as set forth by 
Paul. Moreover, they would both be equally delighted 
in the arrival of a stranger whom they could puzzle with 
their subtle questions, and whose theory would furnish 
food for discussion. 

The common people also, as well as the philosophers, 
would be interested in this new-comer. Books were 
scarce among them; they had no papers or journals ; their 
homes were generally mean and unattractive, and hence 
they lived much abroad. They had but little pride or 
interest in their private dwellings, but felt rich, and satis- 
fied that they had a part in the finest public buildings 
the world had ever seen. Their clear, soft climate in- 
vited them into the open air. They ate and slept in 
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their own houses, but the Agora was their home. 
Here, under the clear, mild sky of Greece, where they 
could feast their eyes upon the finest works of art, they 
came for business, for pastime, and for news. “ For all 
the Athenians, and strangers which were there, spent 
their time in nothing else, but either to tell or to hear 
some new thing.” All, therefore, would warmly greet 
the stranger who promised to break up for a-while the 
monotony of their every-day life; and soon a crowd of 
eager and curious listeners would gather around the 
apostle, as, from some convenient place on the public 
square, he began to unfold to them the sublime truths 
of Christianity. Besides, these great truths contrasted 
so strongly with the personal appearance of the man as 
to arrest the attention of the most careless, and turn 
_ them aside to see the strange sight. How is this, (say 
they,) that a lonely, way-worn traveller, outlandish in 
» manners and dress, should dare confront the proud suc- 
_cessors of Zeno and Plato, of Epicurus and Aristotle, 
on the very ground where they taught? How should 
he, whose bodily presénce seems almost a burlesque 
_upon the sculptured models of dignity and grace around, 
and whose speech bewrays him as a Barbarian, — how 
should he be able to astound the professors of wisdom 
by his sublime and startling doctrines? 

Thus did Paul open to the crowd of curious, specu- 
lative Athenians the great object of his mission among 
them, “ preaching unto them Jesus and the resurrection.” 

Here, in the presence of the proudest and the pro- 
foundest philosophy of the world at that time, did he. 
unfold the principles of a still higher philosophy. Fool- 
ish though it then seemed, it was to confound the wis- 
-dom of the wise; and weak as they then thought it, it 

was destined to bring to nought things that were, for it 
was “the power of God and the wisdom of God.” 
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The Stoics and Epicureans are mentioned as having 
been particularly excited by the preaching of the apostle. 
These were all practical atheists, and hence would rid- 
icule the doctrine of a personal God, and especially of 
One who should be preached as exercising a minute 
providence over all his works. The Stoics, who held 
that pleasure was no good, and pain noevil, and that 
the highest virtue was an austere apathy independent 
of all circumstances, would of course despise the glow- 
ing eamestness of Paul, and oppose doctrines whose 
natural influence would lead men to Wee with 
those that rejoice, and weep with those that weep.” 

The Epicureans, who considered pleasure as the chief 
good, would be stirred up to oppose a system whose 
fundamental principle was self-restraint and self-sacri- 
fice. But, forgetting for a while their mutual differences, 
these two schools united in opposing the apostle; and 
that they might have a better opportunity to hear and 
reply to him undisturbed, they adjourned from the Agora 
to Mars Hill. 

This was a rocky eminence on the north of the 
Agora, and directly opposite the front of the Acropolis. 
Its top had been levelled off so as to accommodate a 
multitude; and here, in the open air, the most august 
council or grand-jury of Athens was accustomed to 
meet for the trial of offenders against the public wel- 
fare; and by night, so as not to be prejudiced by the 
personal appearance of the parties tried. According to 
their mythology, the first person ever tried there was 
Mars, and hence the name of the place, Mars’ Hill, or 
Areopagus. Moreover, on this very spot, some four 
hundred and fifty years before, the wonderful, the ad- 
mirable, the almost Christian, Socrates, had stood a 
criminal, charged with contemning the gods of Greece 
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and endeavoring to introduce strange gods, that is, 
one Supreme God; here he made his calm and mas- 
terly defence, and here received, notwithstanding, the 
sentence of death. In Paul’s speech on Mars Hill, as 
recorded by Luke, there is hardly a sentiment which 
this remarkable man did not heartily believe to be true, 
or at least wish to be true. With what rapture would 
he have welcomed the coming of a Paul, who should 
_ demonstrate to his satisfaction the truths he dimly 
believed! 

The scenery around added still further interest to the 
occasion. Upon a slope of this hill, upon which gods 
and men had been tried for their lives, was a cave or 
cleft in the rock, which, according to their mythology, 
was the sanctuary of the Furies,—the divine ministers 


- of vengeance, whose name few dared to speak, and upon 
; § ’ ’ p 


whose temple few were bold enough to look. Near by, 
* on the south, was the Pnyx,— an eminence from whose 
_ top Demosthenes and other orators had excited and 
then swayed the Athenian multitude. Below him, on 
his right, was the Agora, crowded on all sides with 
_ temples and porticos and statues, which had sprung 

from the chisels of the most skilful artists the world has 
ever seen. Before him, on his left and across a ravine, 
rose the brow of the Acropolis, with its little temples 
and statues lodged in every crevice; its broad, marble 
stairs working their irregular way to the summit, and 
terminating in the imposing propyle or gateway; be- 
yond these, the colossal image of Minerva, whose brazen 
spear and helmet glistened in the sun, and by her side 
her glorious temple, the incomparable Parthenon, — 
wrought entirely from the finest marble which earth 
could furnish, adorned within by works of Phidias, the 
greatest sculptor the race ever produced, and the whole 
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work arranged and completed under the eye of Pericles, 
the most accomplished man of the most brilliant age of 
Greece. Had not the mind of Paul been absorbed with 
greater things, there would have come thronging in 
upon it memories of Solon and Socrates, of Plato 
and Demosthenes, of Pericles and Themistocles and 
Phidias, with less definite impressions “of Mars and 
Minerva and the whole populous family of Grecian 
gods; remembrances of Salamis and Marathon and 
Thermopyle would have mingled with these; and, in a 
word, there would have passed before his mind a pan- 
orama of the history of the most brilliant, learned, and 
cultivated pagan people which the world has ever seen. 

The address which Paul here delivered is quite as 
remarkable as his audience, and not unworthy of the 
place on which he stood. Not a word in it in praise of 
the splendid works of art which were before his eyes ; 
not a word of eulogy upon their illustrious dead, whose 
memorials were on all sides; no covert compliment to 
the learned living who were before him, and no direct 
allusion to any of those things which made Athens the 
pride and wonder of the world; but only a direct, com- 
prehensive, profound, and conclusive religious discourse. 
Within the compass of ten brief paragraphs he sets 
before them the doctrine of the one only true God, 
thereby showing the folly and sin of their idolatry ; the 
personality and spirituality of this God, as distinct 
from, and superior to, all his works; that He is to be 
worshipped, not by idolatrous rites, nor yet by beautiful 
creations of art, but by a right spirit; that He had made — 
of one blood all nations, — rude and ignorant barbarians 
as well as cultivated Greeks; that He is omnipresent 
and all-sustaining; that his wise decree determines the — 
times and circumstances of each creature; that the sin 
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of idolatry snould be repented of immediately, and 
especially by a people as well instructed as they had 
been; that there will be a resurrection of the dead; that 
God will judge the world in righteousness; and that it 
will be judged “ by that man whom He hath appointed” 
— that is, by Jesus Christ, as they would easily under- 
stand from his previous discourses in the Agora. 

This discourse has been universally admired as a 
specimen of tact and wisdom in the speaker, in that it 
forcibly presented so many solid religious truths which 
cut directly across the sentiments and practices of his 
hearers, and yet so did it as not to provoke their preju- 
dices into active hostility. He calls none of their nu- 
merous idols by name; makes no rough onslaught upon 
their classic superstitions ; and yet, under the weight of 
. his reasoning, the whole foundation of their splendid, 
imaginative system of idolatry crumbles to dust. The 
“argument joins issue with all the philosophers, and all 
their gods together, and Samson-like, it tears away the 
pillars of their hope, and leaves them all in ruins to- 
gether. Taking some of their own data as to the un- 
_known God and his worship, he drew from these data 
higher and different conclusions than they had ever im- 
agined, even all the leading truths he cared then to pre- 
sent in regard to the only living God,—their “unknown 
God;” —and, in short, he carried his auditors, unawares, 
beyond and above all those temporal glories amid which 
they were then revelling in delight, to august scenes, of 
which they had never even dreamed; and then, unex- 
pectedly to themselves, he left them after death, a 
congregation of disembodied spirits, conscious, guilty, . 
and on a level with the barbarians they now despised, — 
all assembled before the bar of a righteous God for 
iudgment. Beginning where their profoundest philoso- 
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phers left them, he led them on to scenes, of which he 
might have said to them, — “ These visible glories, amid 
which we stand,— this august court, these unrivalled 
statues and temples, these reverend philosophers and 
their schools, the whole past, present, and future of this 
illustrious Athens, —all this together is not worthy to 
be compared with the glory that is to be-revealed to all’ 
such as belong to the school of Christ!” 

This discourse, as might have been expected, was 
variously received by his motley audience. Some called 
it foolish babbling ; some were sufficiently interested to 
wish to hear him further; or else, Felix-like, they made 
pretence of such interest as the readiest way of dispos- 
ing of the whole subject; while a very few became con- 
verts to the faith, influenced, we venture to say, quite as 
much by his previous informal conversations with them 
in the Agora, as by this artistic and elegant religious 
discourse. “So Paul departed from among them. 
Howbeit, certain men clave unto him, and _ believed: 
among the which was Dionysius the Areopagite, and a 
woman named Damaris, und others with them.” 

On the whole, rather an unexpected and meagre result 
from so remarkable an address to so illustrious an audi- 
ence, and under so favorable circumstances. Not one 
philosopher among the converts, and only one Areopa- 
gite; one solitary woman of note, and some few com: 
mon people beside. The impression made upon most 
of his hearers seems to have been little more than this, 
that the speaker was an ingenious and talented enthusi- 
ast, whose head was turned; and, not unlikely, he was 
received something as a bold and talented Mormon 
preacher or Mahometan would be received in Andover, or 
Cambridge, or in the “ Athens of America.” They ad- 
mired his eloquence, but laughed at his sentiments ; and 
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wondered less at the strange God he set forth to them, 
than at a barbarian Hebrew speaking classic Greek. 

There appears to have been no church founded by the 
apostle at Athens, although in no place which he visited 
did he have a fairer opportunity to be heard. Inspira- 
tion has honored the disciples of other cities in Greece, 
Corinth, Thessalonica, and Philippi, with epistles ded- 
icated to them; but the church of Christ has inher- 
ited no epistle to the Athenians! 

This sterility of visible effect is, without doubt, chiefly 
due to the self-conceit of the hearers. They were the 
philosophers, the descendants and heirs of Solon and 
Plato and Aristotle! They lived in Athens, “ the 

‘Greece of Greece,” and the envy of the world! They 
were born into an atmosphere of wisdom, and had made 
_it their daily study! “ We are the children, and wis- 
“dom will die with us!” “Out of Galilee ariseth no 
-prophet.” Thus were they puffed up by their self- 
conceit, and their foolish heart was darkened. “ Profess- 
‘ing themselves to be wise, they became fools.” They 
are the first striking illustration, upon a large scale, 
which we have of the pernicious influence of unsancti- 
‘fied knowledge, or the pride of human wisdom in clos- 
ing the heart against the humbling doctrines of salvation 
by grace, — an illustration, we are sorry to say, which 
has had too many parallels in every succeeding age, 
among those whom the world has esteemed learned 
and wise. 

But we cannot divest ourselves of the impression that 
some part of the apparent unfruitfulness of this splendid 
discourse is owing to the discourse itself. It is obvious, 
at a glance, that it was shaped with careful reference to 

a learned audience. It was aimed at the higher classes. 
It was a very different matter from his previous familiar 
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conversations with the mixed multitudes about the 
Agora. This address is classic Greek. It is formed 
according to the best rhetorical rules. It contains a 
quotation from their standard poetry. It tacitly implies 
an appreciation of their unrivalled works of art; and it 
is an admirable synopsis of the fundamental princi- 
ples of natural religion ; but it does not hold up to view 
“ Jesus Christ and Him crucified,’ as the apostle was 
wont to do. It is not, like most of his addresses, a 
clear and fearless announcement of the way of salvation 
through the crucified Nazarene. His name even is not 
mentioned init. There is only an indirect allusion to 
Him, which may or may not have been understood. 
Probably he was interrupted by his captious hearers just * 
as he had reached the distinctively Christian part of 
his discourse. Thus far he had reasoned mightily for 
the Jehovah of the Hebrews, and against the idols of 
the Greeks ; probably he was intending then to give the 
climax to his address in an eloquent peroration about the 
divine Redeemer. But, for some reason, the discourse 
ended before it was completed. At the close of it, there- 
fore, his cultivated hearers felt much more interest in 
this admirable declaimer than in that divine Master for 
whom he was speaking. Their vision lodged upon the 
medium which was intended only to help vision on to 
the glorious object behind. 

We are by no means prepared to say, that a better 
work had been done in Athens by the deacons Philip or 
Stephen, or by Paul himself, had he talked to the proud 
and learned Athenians as he had talked to the unlettered 
people of Berea and Philippi. But, however this mat-— 
ter is considered, it cannot fail to call to mind the words 
of this apostle to the Corinthian Christians, — as if their 
neighbors, the proud Athenians, were in his mind while 
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he wrote,— “ Not many wise men after the flesh . . . 
are called ;” and it may also suggest those remarkable 
words of a greater than Paul, who, in view of such facts 
as these said,—“TI thank thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes. Even so, Father; for so it seemed good in thy 
sight.” 

We cannot forbear remarking here the superiority of 
the Hebrew, to the Grecian idea of God. 

What were the gods of Greece at this time? Little 
better than a large family of coarse, weak, and vulgar 
mortals, forever quarrelling among themselves, and de- 
lighting in the quarrels of men; having, even in theory, 
but a partial control over men, and never attempting to 
control them with any regard to their virtue or moral 
improvement; gods in human form, and exercised by 


* the lowest of human passions; manish but not manly, 


or womanish but not womanly, and often distinguished 
from common humanity only by their greater izhuman- 
ity ; rude, noisy, cowardly, revengeful, envious, lascivi- 
. ous, incapable of virtue and happiness, and, still more 

incapable of promoting them in others;— such were the 
gods of the most cultivated nation of pagandom. These, 
the gods whose unworthy life and acts occupied the 
muse of Homer, the greatest of all the heathen poets ; 
the gods to whom Phidias dedicated the products of his 
matchless chisel, and for whom the stately and graceful 
proportions of the Parthenon sprang into being at the 
call of Pericles. 

These, too, were the gods of the Grecian philosophers, 
— not indeed gods that satisfied them, but the best they 
had, the best they could create or conceive. A few of 
the better minds among them, as the admirable Socrates 
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or his serious pupil Plato, may have lost confidence 
in these divinities, but to whom, then, should they look ? 
Who could lead them to worthier gods ? 

Thus, groping sadly and feelingly after a better god, 
whom they anxiously hoped might exist somewhere, 
they had dedicated an altar “to the unknown God,” if 
haply the sacrifices of a dark and vague hope laid there- 
on might reach a Being who was worthy to be called 
God, and excite his pity for them. But, at this time 
and amid these gropers, Paul set forth substantially the 
same idea of Jehovah which is held by the most intelli- 
gent minds of the earth to-day. He drew the grand 
outlines of the divine nature, and subsequent improve- 
ment in theology has only filled out the picture. The 
profoundest minds, searching for a God competent to 
rule the universe, have pronounced this picture abun- 
dantly satisfactory. They have all agreed, that, with such 
a Being on the throne, the universe should be both rey- 
erent and contented. A God, whom the child may love 
as well as the philosopher adore; a Being, as pure and 
benevolent as He is wise and powerful; able to create 
and then govern, and so govern as to bless; as well 
suited to control the thrones and powers and virtues of 
heaven, as to feed the insect, or paint the violet, or guide 
the tottering steps of infancy ;— the clear idea of such 
a God was an infinitely greater wonder in the depart- 
ment of theology than were all the principles of the 
Grecian philosophers, or all the paragons of Grecian 
art: and such a God, Paul distinctly declared unto 
the Athenians;— and this sublime wisdom was first 
breathed into the minds of a few uneducated persons 
in a nation so small and obscure, that, though but a 
few hundreds of miles distant, the name of it had hardly ° 
reached the shores of Greece. 
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Great, therefore, as was the glory of Greece, Israel, in 
their knowledge of Jehovah, possessed a glory that ex- 
celleth. As a work of art, the temple which crowned 
Mount Moriah might be only a clumsy accretion of 
costly splendors, compared with the simple and majestic 
beauty of that which sat as a diadem on the Acropolis; 
but what words can express the superiority of the Jeho- 
vah of Jerusalem to the patron divinity of Athens! As 
no profusion of the beauties of art in temple and statues 
could make Minerva worthy of adoration, so no lack of 
them could detract from the incomparable and adorable 
excellence of Jehovah. He bore no likeness unto “ gold 
or silver or stone, graven by art and man’s device.” 
And Greece, with all her earthly grandeur, her philoso- 
phers and poets and generals, her unrivalled models in 
literature and in art, — what has she done for the world, 
in comparison with what Israel did in giving to it the 
true knowledge of the true God? 

And this suggests man’s need of a divine revelation, 
in order to a correct knowledge of God. The Greeks 
had carried culture, in several respects, to the highest 
possible degree. The work of their finger and of their 
brain is still the admiration and the astonishment of the 
world. What pagan intellect ever excelled Homer, and 
yet what a satire upon even fallen humanity is the 
picture of his gods! No heathen ever searched after 
God more profoundly or ,tearfully than Plato, and no 
man was ever more unsatisfied with his discoveries. 
The chisel of the Athenian sculptor carved out almost 
divine forms in honor of his divinities, but his imagi- 
nation then inspired those forms with passions almost 
demoniacal. To honor them, the Greek threw up a 
temple so perfect that it seems beautiful even against 
the background of God’s clear sky; but the goddess 
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whom he then enshrined within it—the purest and 
best of all his divinities — would have been hardly any 
ornament or comfort to his own simple home. The 
philosophers reasoned almost divinely about God and 
virtue and immortality, but the only poor satisfaction 
which they could give to themselves or to others, as to 
the veritable Creator and Governor of the universe, was 
an altar whose inscription sent thought off upon a 
wearisome and fruitless search for “the unknown God.” 
Full as their calendar was of divinities, and their city 
of temples, and the temples of statues, there was yet 
nothing certain, nothing satisfying to them. That altar 
to the unknown God was a silent but eloquent protest 
against all their superstitions. That inscription em- 
bodied more truth than all their mythology beside, and 
yet how dark and unsatisfying it was. It was only the 
nearest guess at the truth which they had yet made. 
‘Oh what a visitation of light it would have been to 
them had a Moses or an Ezra, an Isaiah or a Daniel, 
appeared among their wise men to speak unto the 
nation the words of the Lord; and what a ray of lu- 
minous certainty did flash athwart their gloom when 
Paul discovered to them the living Jehovah as being 
their “unknown God!” 

But, whatever superiority in this respect Paul had 
over the Athenians, was due to no superior talent in 
himself or in any of his nation, but to the fact that his 
nation possessed the sacred Scriptures, — the record of 
God’s supernatural revelations to man. Without these, 
the Jews might have inherited only a Grecian idolatry 
without a Grecian culture. 

Athens, therefore, stands before the world a lively illus- 
tration of the inadequacy of mere human culture to raise 
the mind to a true knowledge of the only God. With 
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wealth, learning, power, and art at command, her wisest 
men were still in poverty as to the first principles of all 
truth. They have settled the point, that the world by 
its wisdom cannot find God.. They have settled it 
forever, that the most exalted human mind still needs 
superhuman aid even to know aright its heavenly 
Father. It may indulge the hope and belief that there 
is a glorious sun somewhere above the clouds, but it 
has no power to rise and pierce through them. That 
canopy of gloom, hanging over the fallen race, can be 
rent only by a power from above. 

In the light reflected from this subject, no thoughtful 
reader will fail to see what Boston and New York, 
Washington and London, would be, but for the blessed 
Bible. What if England and America were as full of 
gods as Greece was, and still as utterly godless as 
Greece! What if our wisest and best men could give 
us no better instruction or comfort in religious matters 
than to bid us worship “the unknown God,” — leaving 
us in dreadful suspense as to whether our worship were 
accepted, or even whether there be any such God! 

In view of the clear knowledge we have of the true 
God, we can do nothing less than these two things; 
first —love, fear, and obey this glorious One. We 
cannot be practically as godless as the Athenians, with- 
out being much more guilty than they were. Secondly 
—send this knowledge of the true God all abroad. 
Almost the whole world lieth in wickedness to-day, 
because it lieth in ignorance of the true God. Many 
countries are as populous as Greece, as full of idols as 
Greece, and yet as godless as Greece. Let us haste 
to offer them the light. If then they reject it, we are no 
longer guilty, even indirectly, of their idolatry. 

15* 
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“ Behold the apostle of the Cross sublime — 
The warned of heaven, the eloquent, the bold ! 
Who spake to Athens in her hour of prime, 
Braving the thunders of Olympus old, 
And, spreading forth the gospel’s snowy fold, 
Where heathen altars poured a crimson tide, 
And stern tribunals their decrees unrolled, — 
How does his zeal our ingrate coldness chide!” 


CHAPTER X. 


PAUL AT CORINTH; OR, THE MISSIONARY 
AMID WORLDLINESS AND IMPURITY. 


Forty-FiveE miles west of Athens was Corinth, the 
first commercial city of Greece. It stood upon a nar- 
row isthmus, from three to six miles across, connecting 
northern and southern Greece, so that all the traffic 
between them was drawn through Corinth. Moreover, 
upon its right and left, only a few miles distant, were 
two bays setting in; the eastern, from the AZgean Sea, 
which also laved the western shore of Asia Minor, and 
the western, from the Adriatic, which also washed the 
eastern shore of Italy. Thus Corinth had direct com- 
munication by water with two of the most populous 
and wealthy portions of the world at that time. On 
account of its situation between these two opposite 
bays, it was sometimes called “ the city of the two seas.” 
The principal part of the commerce of these two seas 
crossed the isthmus through Corinth. The result was 
that it became the busiest and the wealthiest city of 
that region. Often was it destroyed by tht fortunes or 
the misfortunes of war, but as often and almost as 
suddenly did it rise again from its ruins, so necessary 


was it-to the commerce of that whole neighborhood. 
(175) 
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As Athens was called “the eye of Greece” on account 
of its learning, so was Corinth called by the same name 
on account of its material importance. Athens was the 
centre of Grecian thought, Corinth of Grecian trade. 
The one was the capital of mind, the other of money. 

In the rear of the city rose a stately bluff of rock two 
thousand feet high, with an area upon its top large 
enough for a town by itself. This was called the Acro- 
Corinthus, or the citadel of Corinth. It was crowned 
by a magnificent temple of Venus, as the Acropolis at 
Athens was by the temple of Minerva; and, across the 
interval of sea and land, these two heathen goddesses, 
from their splendid temples on these heights, could ex- 
change friendly salutations on a clear day. 

Corinth was also the principal seat of Greek manu- 
facture. Almost every branch of domestic industry 
had its representatives here. Moreover, it was the 
scene of the Isthmian Games. These festivals, occurring 
every second or third year, and uniting in themselves 
all that was most interesting to the Greeks in their love 
of country, their religion, and. their social life, drew 
together immense crowds of eager spectators from all 
parts of Greece. We have nothing similar, in this 
country, by which to illustrate them, because we have 
nothing that can compare with them in point of uni- 
versal interest. Had New England a biennial or tri- 
ennial occasion, which should at one and the same time 
be to us what the fourth of July now is with its orations 
and regattas, its jubilates and pic-nics, and what the 
joyous Feast of ‘Tabernacles was to the Jews of Pales- 
tine, and wht bull-fights are to the Spaniards, we then 
might have something as attractive and exciting per- 
haps as the Isthmian Games were to the Greeks. 

Thus Corinth afforded some peculiar inducements 
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and facilities for apostolic labor. It contained a large 
population, that were hasting heedless to perdition; it 
was a mixed population of Greeks, Romans, and Jews, 
the latter of whom were attracted thither in great num- 
bers by the facilities for trade; while its lively and 
extensive business afforded easy and direct communi- 
cation with all the country around, from Rome on the 
west to Ephesus, Cesarea, and Jerusalem on the east. 
But Corinth was an exceedingly immoral city. Its 
history, like that of so many other great cities, was 
briefly this: its commerce begat wealth, wealth pur- 
chased luxury, luxury entailed effeminacy, and _ this 
degenerated easily into licentiousness. Judging from 
the demoralizing influences, which, in New England, 
gather around military musters and fairs, in spite of all 
the attempts made to keep them respectable, we can 
easily conjecture how such a scene as the Isthmian 
Games would have debauched the character of the 
Greeks. But, worse than this, their religion lent its 
influence towards the same end. ‘The patron divinity 
of their city,— the deity whose gorgeous temple 
crowned the citadel, was the voluptuous and lascivious 
Venus. There, high up in the clear air and serene light 
of the pure heavens, one thousand shameless priestesses, 
it is said, worshipped this unholy goddess by impure 
and revolting rites. 'The most precious sacrifice which 
woman could make, namely, that of her womanly 
virtue, these deluded devotees had laid upon the altar 
of their favorite divinity. Imagine now the probable 
state of morals among a people whose religion began 
not merely with an easy permission, but with a sacred 
sariction, of what the seventh commandment of the 
decalogue condemns. According to the known laws 
of fallen nature, what ought to be the state of morals in 
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a great city, whose presiding divinity was little better 
than a deification of lust! Hence, “to live like a 
Corinthian” was a common proverb for living as a 
wanton. A Latin poet had said, (hinting at a meaning 
much deeper than his words at first seem to’ imply,) 
“ Not every man can afford to visit Corinth.” And 
when Paul, in his epistle to the Romans, which was 
written from this place a few years afterwards, drew 
that vivid picture of the vices of heathenism which is 
the standard authority on that subject to this day, 
these Corinthtans sat for the picture. He there describes 
only what his own eyes were daily seeing, and his ears 
daily hearing at Corinth, He spake only what he did 
know, and testified only to what he had seen. The 
English language furnishes no words to describe, and if 
it did, no enlightened community could endure to hear, 
an honest description of the immoralities of the Co- 
rinthians; and hence no one can fully appreciate cer- 
tain parts of Paul’s first epistle to them, until he has 
seen for himself the mystery of this species of iniquity, 
as it lies locked up in the records of the Greek and 
Latin writers of that day. 

Such was the place in which the apostle now begins 
his labors for Christ,— a place no more worldly than 
Athens, but of a very different type of worldliness; less 
cultivated than Athens, but also less conceited; busier 
far, and far more vicious. We shall soon see what a 
reception the gospel met among this apparently most 
unpromising people. We shall find, that, while the 
work of grace in connection with the apostle’s preaching 
was in no place more striking than here, yet that no 
church ever caused him so much trouble as this. The 
waywardness of some of its members called out from 
him two long epistles which remain unto this present, 
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and a third which has fallen asleep. His connection 
with this church also gives us a lively picture of the 
perplexities which even inspired men encountered in the 
management of partially sanctified churches. These 
latter days are not the only days in which the innocent 
have had to suffer for the guilty, and men desiring to do 
good have had to spend a large portion of time and 
strength in removing obstacles. But these very dif- 
ficulties wrought some good, in that they called out a 
much fuller expression of the human side of the apostle’s 
character than we have in any thing else he has ever 
written. But we will not anticipate. bel 

Immediately upon his arrival here, Paul was intros 
duced to the home and the hospitalities of Aquila, and 
Priscilla his wife, two converted Jews, who, with others 
_ of their nation, had been driven from Rome by the de- 
cree of the Emperor Claudius. Paul was drawn to these 
_ Christians, partly because of their prominence among 
“the very few Christians there, and partly because Aquila 
was pursuing the business to which Paul had been 
trained in early life, namely, that of tent-making, — an im- 
portant and honorable business in that country at that 
“time. In the house or shop of this lay-brother, therefore, 
we may picture to ourselves the industrious apostle 
working by day and sometimes into the night, con- 
versing the while upon the great themes of the gospel; 
and on the Sabbath day discoursing in the synagogue 
upon the same themes. Though an ambassador of the 
King of kings, he was ashamed neither of his craft nor 
of his fellow craftsmen. He was here a laboring man, 
and his mission was to laboring men; and the results 
of his labors here proved how much more fruitful they 
were than his more elaborate efforts among the more 
cultivated classes at Athens. But Judaism in Corinth 
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was no more tolerant than it had been in Berea and 
Thessalonica and Jerusalem. 'The old leaven, true to 
its nature and its history, began to ferment as soon as 
the warm light of the apostle’s doctrine fell upon it. 
His enemies took advantage of what they considered a 
favorable occasion for silencing him by judicial au- 
thority. A new deputy had just arrived-from Rome to 
govern the province Achaia. This was Gallio, brother 
of Seneca the philosopher. History gives him the 
character of an amiable and honest man, whose admin- 
istration was, on the whole, just, though he was not 
overanxious to notice and punish all minor offences. 
No sooner had he arrived, than the Jews, whose worship 
was protected by Roman law, brought Paul before the 
deputy, and demanded summary judgment against him, 
on the ground of his persuading men to worship God 
contrary to the law, that is, contrary to their law. 
Gallio saw at once that this was no violation of Roman 
law, but only a domestic question between the rival 
factions of a religious sect; and, without waiting for 
one word of defence or explanation from Paul, he drave 
his accusers from the judgment-seat. 

Acts 18: 14-16; “ And when Paul was now about 
to open his mouth, Gallio said unto the Jews, if it were 
a matter of wrong, or wicked lewdness, O ye Jews, 
reason would that I should bear with you: but if it be 
a question of words and names, and of your law, look 
ye to it: for I will be no judge of such matters. And 
he drave them from the judgment-seat.” 

This unexpected and very positive decision mortified 
the accusers of Paul no more than it gratified their 
opponents, — the Grecian portion of the Christians, who 
were always jealous of their Jewish brethren; and, 
seized with a sudden impulse of indignation at those 
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who had tried by craft to force an unrighteous verdict 
against the apostle, they rushed upon Sosthenes, ruler 
of the synagogue, who seems to have been the prom- 
inent accuser, and flogged him there before the tribunal, 
rendering to him an actual evil for the evil which he 
had planned, but failed to bring. upon the innocent 
Paul: There was a sort of righteous retribution in this 
matter. A lawless prosecution brought on an unlaw- 
ful punishment. His “violent dealing came down 
upon his own pate.” 

“ And Gallio cared for none of these things.” Poor, 
_ unfortunate, and much abused man! By a perversion 
of these words of Luke, Gallio has been made to stand 
representative of that large class of sinners in Christian 
lands who are criminally indifferent to the great con- 
cerns of the soul; whereas the truth is only this, — that 
~ he cared nothing about the petty differences and jealous- 
_ ies which existed between rival parties in religion. He 
“did not consider himself sent there to take cognizance 
‘of any such things. They were out of his province, 
and contrary to his taste. At the same time it is 
admitted. that his general character indicates that he 
-would have felt no very great interest in the matter of 
practical. Christianity, even had.it been fairly brought 
before him as a personal question. But, whether Gallio 
was criminal or not in this matter, it is clear that his 
coolness saved Paul for further labors at Corinth. His 
enemies were for the present abashed, his friends em- 
boldened, and that special attention of the multitude 
which is always given to one who has been abused or 
persecuted was turned to Paul and his doctrines. 

As the season ofa sacred feast at Jerusalem ap- 
proached, the apostle yielded to. a desire once more to 
participate; in the festivities of the occasion; and, leav- 
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ing Corinth, where he had been toiling for a year anda 
half, he passed east, touching briefly at Ephesus, then 
on, by way of Cesarea, to Jerusalem; and soon again 
back to Antioch, whence he sailed to Ephesus again, 
where he passed three eventful and important years. 
During his residence and labors at Ephesus, news of 
a very unpleasant nature reached him from the Corin- 
thian church. Wicked and ambitious men, instigated 
by Satan, had been busy there. The unhappy result 
was more or less of heresy, division, impurity, rioting, 
and general lawlessness in the church. This state of 
things called out the first epistle to the Corinthians. It 
should be remarked, however, that Paul had previously 
written to them a letter, which has not come down to 
us, (0: 3,) and that one had been sent by the Corin- 
thians to Paul, (7: 1,) asking his opinion upon certain 
questions which were troubling them, for example, the 
question of marriage or celibacy, — whether they might 
partake of meats which had been offered to idols, ete. 
etc. ‘These circumstances rendered necessary a wider 
range of remark in his reply than is common in his 
epistles. Some of the more important points considered 
in this letter are these. (a) The impurities which had 
been allowed in that church. The general sentiment 
and practice of the Corinthians, as already explained, 
should prepare us to hear that something of this popu- 
lar disease had found its way into the church. Regen- 
eration is not sanctification; the work of grace is not 
at once perfect in the heart; previous habits often mar or 
give coloring to the piety, even where the conversion has 
been very marked. Hence we find the Corinthian dis- | 
ciples meriting and receiving a severe reprimand from 
the apostle for suffering a case of incest to remain in 
the church unrebuked. This particular case led him to 
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remark generally upon the subject of moral purity as 
an element of Christian character, in connection with 
which he laid down many wholesome principles in re- 
gard to marriage, celibacy, divorce, and mixed marri- 
ages, — subjects of vast importance to the purity of the 
church in all ages; but upon which we might not have 
had one word from the apostle, had not the unhappy 
condition of this church crowded the subject upon his 
attention. Inspiration was forced, as it were, to utter 
itself upon this unwelcome theme. (b) There were 
unchristian divisions in the church, — each party fol- 
lowing, as its favorite leader, the person by whom they 
had been brought to Christ, as Paul, or Apollos, or Ce- 
phas. These rival parties the apostle labors to fuse in 
one under the great Leader, Christ, in a strain of pointed 
_and stirring eloquence. (c) Allied to these divisions 
” were jealousies and envyings, springing from the diver- 
_ sity of spiritual gifts with which they had been variously 
‘endowed from above. The relation of these diverse 
gifts to the welfare of the whole church, the apostle sets 
forth by the very pertinent illustration of the many 
members of the one body, wherein the welfare of the 
“whole depends upon the fidelity of each to its proper 
functions; and even the welfare of each individual mem- 
ber upon its own tender regard to the well-being of the 
whole body. Then follows that beautiful commenda- 
tion of charity, or Christian love, which the apostle 
places higher in estimation than any gifts; and which, 
though better than all wisdom and all knowledge, or 
than wealth given to the poor, or the eloquence of an- 
gels employed in the praise of Christ, or even than life 
offered a sacrifice to Him,— is yet within the reach of 
every true child of God. The thirteenth chapter of this 
epistle is a gem in the Bible cabinet. It was “drawn 
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as with a pencil of a seraph.” Moreover, (d) There were 
some in the Corinthian church who doubted, and per- 
haps denied, the resurrection. They were the Epicure- 
ans, whose god was pleasure, and whose principles were, 
—“ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” To 
eradicate this fundamental and fatal heresy, the apostle 
girds himself with strength. He summons the highest 
aids of inspiration and of eloquence in the grand at- 
tempt. He begins by portraying the deep gloom that 
shrouds human existence, if death be the end of it. “If 
in this life only we have hope in God, we are of all men 
most miserable!” He then places himself upon the 
firm foundation-fact of Christ’s resurrection, and, by a 
matchless strain, in which logic and eloquence seem al- 
ternately to have the supremacy, he lifts up from the 
grave this canopy of gloom, and demonstrates the glo- 
rious. truths of resurrection and immortality, sweeping 
aside objections by the train cf his garment as he 
moves. in majesty along, until at last, ravished by a 
foresight of the glory to be revealed, he forgets entirely 
the short experience of dying, and closes his triumphant 
discourse with the rapturous exclamation, — “ Oh death, 
where is thy sting! Oh grave, where is thy victory ? 

- Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ!” 

In the whole range of literature there is no passage 
that excels this in glory. It is the Sirius of a starry 
night. And within the range of Christian literature 
there is none other, that has serie so much of glad and 
exulting conviction into the minds of the sorrowing and 
the ccaietecs of earth, To all such it is as the sun | 
rising in his strength, and carrying cheerful day in his 
ete benignant smile. 

This passage of itself is sufficient to immortalize the 
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epistle in which it is found. The finest paragraphs in 
all the false religions of the world fused together would 
form no worthy comparison with this. We should be 
quite willing to have Christianity tried before the world 
by the thirteenth and fifteenth chapters of this epistle, 
the former so simple and so beautiful, the latter so elo- 
quent and so profound, and both so practical. Had 
Corinth accomplished nothing more for the world 
than to elicit these two epistles from the great apos- 
tle, it would have accomplished a work of no ordinary 
moment. 
_ For a while subsequent to the sending of this epistle, 
Paul remained at Ephesus, in Asia Minor. Afterwards 
he passed over into Macedonia again, visiting and con- 
firming the churches, and then awaiting, probably at 
Philippi, the arrival of Titus from Corinth. Erelong 
* Titus arrived, bringing fresh intelligence of the state of 
_ the Corinthian church, and of the effect of the first epis- 
‘tle upon them. The mixed character of this intelligence 
‘ealled out the second epistle, with which Titus was im- 
mediately sent back to Corinth. From this epistle we 
infer that the majority of the Corinthian church were 
‘right, and had carried out their discipline, in accordance 
with the apostle’s directions in his first epistle; but that 
a minority were still impenitent and turbulent. They 
appear to have been headed by some judaizer from Jeru- 
salem, who had taken pains to fortify his influence 
among them by a letter of recommendation from some 
influential person in the church at Jerusalem. Paul’s 
enemies at Corinth, emboldened by his absence, now 
“ charged him with craft in his designs, and with selfish 
and mercenary motives ;—a charge which they proba- 
bly maintained by insinuating that he was personally 
interested in the great collection which he was raising. 
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. They accused him also of. egregious vanity and. 
of cowardly weakness; they declared that he was con- 
-tinually threatening without striking, and promising 
without performing; always on his way to Corinth, 
but never venturing to come; and that he was as vac- 
illating in his teaching as in his practice; refusing cir- 
cumcision to Titus, yet circumcising Timothy; a Jew 
among Jews, and a Gentile among Gentiles.” This 
state of things gave shape and color to his second epistle 
to the Corinthians. “The twofold character of this epis- 
tle is easily explained by the existence of the majority 
and minority, which we have described in the Corin- 
thian church. ‘Towards the former, the epistle overflows 
with love; towards the latter, it abounds with warning 
and menace. ‘The purpose of the apostle was to tran- 
quillize and encourage the great body of the church; 
but, at the same time, he was constrained to maintain 
his authority against those who persisted in despising 
the commands of Christ, delivered by his mouth. It 
was needful also that he should notice their false accu- 
sations; and that, undeterred by the charge of vanity 
which they brought, he should vindicate his apostolic | 
character by a statement of facts, and a threat of pun- 
ishment to be inflicted on the econtumacious.” 

These circumstances rendered this. epistle aan 
more personal than any other he has left us. No small 
part.of it is an indignant repelling of false charges, and 
a fearless and masterly defence of his authority and of 
his.course as an apostle of Christ. 

Another prominent subject in the epistle is that of a 
charitable contribution for the relief of needy Christians 
in Judea. His remarks upon this subject give us the 
true theory of Christian benevolence. Many practical 
principles in regard to this duty are laid down, and all 
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reasonable inquiries answered, in the eighth and ninth 
chapters of this epistle. It should be remarked here, that 
Paul urges this matter of a contribution for the poor 
Christians in Judea, not so much for the sake of the 
sum which might be raised, as for the sake of harmo- 
nizing thereby the rival Jewish and Gentile elements 
in the church. The rigid Jew would be softened  to- 
wards his brother Gentile by receiving a liberal gift 
from him, and the Gentile by this offering would be 
reminded of his indebtedness to the christianized Jews, 
through whom he had received the gospel. 

»A third point in this epistle is the further unfolding 
of the principles of church discipline laid down in the 
first epistle, together with some severe promises as to 
what obstinate offenders might expect when he should 


_ be personally present with them. 


Dr. Schaff thus graphically draws the outlines of this 


_ epistle. “The second epistle to the Corinthians is less 
important for doctrine than the first, and the epistle to 
- the Romans, but is the more interesting as an exhibition 


of the personal character of the apostle. None of his 
other letters give us so clear a view of his noble, tender 


- heart, the sufferings and joys of his inward life, his 


alternations of feeling, his anxieties and struggles for 
the welfare of his churches. These were his daily and 
hourly care, as his children, whom he had brought forth 
in travail; and the mortification which their conduct 
had caused him, far from cooling his affection for them, 
only inflamed his love and his holy zeal for their eternal 
salvation. The epistle is evidently the fruit, not so 
much of calm, clear reflection, as of deep, strong emo- 
tion, like the book of the prophet Jeremiah. Hence its 
abrupt, often obscure, and harsh but fascinating and 
striking style; its sudden transitions; its bold strokes 
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of light and shade in depicting spiritual states and 
experiences. Without this epistle we should be igno- 
rant of one of the essential traits of that incomparable 
man, whose heart was as warm and tender as his mind 
was strong and profound.” 

And now he begins to journey southward towards 
Corinth, whither this epistle by the hand of Titus had 
preceded him. How anxious and troubled he must 
have been in anticipation of this visit, charitably hoping 
he might find the offenders penitent, and prepared for 
restoration, but fearing that their obstinacy might force 
him to severity with them! With still deeper feeling 
than when he wrote the first epistle might he now have 
asked them again, “ Shall I come to you with a rod, or 
in love, and in the spirit of meekness?” The latter 
would have been his preference, but from the former he 
shrunk not, for Christ’s sake. His six months’ stay at 
Corinth was doubtless a fulfilment of all he had prom- 
ised in his letters. The faithful majority were com- 
forted and strengthened by his teachings and minis- 
trations, while the wilful minority felt the full power of 
his tongue and his rod. The former were established in 
the truth and in the order of the gospel, while the latter 
were “delivered unto Satan for the destruction of the 
flesh, that the spirit might be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus.” 

The Scriptures give us no further account of the 
church at Corinth. But from Clement, whom Paul 
mentions (Phil. 4: 3) as having been a laborer with 
him there, we learn that the church subsequently pros- 
pered, and that it became especially distinguished for 
the graces, which, at the first, it seems especially to have 
lacked — namely, soundness of Christian knowledge, 
harmonious Christian fellowship, and purity of char- 
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I acter and life. This is the last we know of this church 
in connection with him who first laid for them the 


wr 


chief corner-stone, preaching unto them Jesus Christ 
and. Him crucified. ; 

These epistles to the Corinthians furnish some fine 
illustrations of the power of Christianity to rise above its 
circumstances, and even to press hostile influences into 
its service. They are earnests of its final and perfect 
triumph over opposition, suffering, and sin in the world. 

(a) The church at. Corinth for a while harbored 
in its bosom an odious and flagrant sin,— one which, 
it should seem, would render the name Christian a 
mockery wherever the fact was known. But inspi- 
ration, far from ignoring or palliating the offence, 
frankly acknowledges the worst of it, bears solemn 
testimony against: it, and then, having cleared itself of 
all responsibility in the matter, proceeds authoritatively 


_ to subjoin salutary precepts and suggestions upon this 
~ most difficult subject, which stand for the direction and 
- the warning of churches in all ages. Occasion is taken 


of a most deplorable offence to lay down practical prin- 
ciples of great value, which, but for that offence, might 


> have slumbered forever unspoken, in the bosom of truth. 


A present evil is overruled for a permanent good; a 
most hateful and unnatural crime calls out truths which 
promote the purity of the church in all ages. 

(0) False accusations of. personal ambition and 
selfishness led him to defend the dignity and independ- 
ence of his apostleship as he would not have been 
likely to do but for some special provocation. He has 
there furnished materials for a standing reply to the 
objections which unreasonable men are forever renew- 
ing against the ministry as being a selfish, self-appointed, 
and self-important class. 
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(c) It might, at first glance, be considered a sheer 
misfortune that Paul should have been left to earn 
with his own hands the bread which he might justly 
have claimed of those to whom he ministered in 
spiritual things. But see what a fine and fresh para-. 
graph of Scripture incidentally budded out of this 
dry misfortune. While busily employed with Aquila 
in constructing those frail hair-cloth tabernacles for 
their hardly less frail occupants, he meditates, though 
he does not till a later day write, that sublime and 
comforting passage, which has hardly an equal in 
Scripture — the passage commencing thus, (2 Cor. 
5:1); “ For we know, that, if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, 
a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
The abstract truth of these verses we might have gath- 
ered from various others in Scripture, but from none of 
them could we have drawn so lively and pleasing and 
practical an impression of it as is furnished us through 
this imagery. Few Christians have ever felt the sad ap- 
proach of infirmity and dissolution, without also having 
drawn a divine consolation from this particular passage. 

(q) Again: nothing could be more directly and 
totally opposed to the spiritual renovation of the Co- 
rinthians than these Isthmian Games, with their attend- 
ant influences. What would that great revivalist natu- 
rally have dreaded more than the return of these dissipat- 
ing festivities! And yet see how the wakeful apostle 
extracts both strength and sweetness from this corrup- 
tion. Not even the reeking race-course will he allow 
Satan to hold undisputed Sway over. Some of the 
most pertinent, vivid, and sinewy language of the New _ 
Testament owes its existence to this unspiritual scene. 
Observe how full of the imagery of this picturesque 
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scene is the language of the following passage, in which 
he sets forth his energetic struggle for the mastery over 
indwelling sin, his rigid self-discipline in order to being 
an efficient Christian athlete, his Christian life as a race 
for the crown, the infinite superiority of the incorrup- 
tible crown, for which the Christian combatant strives, 
to that ephemeral wreath for which the pagan strove, 
his own joy should he be victor in this race, and his 
chagrin should he fail: and consider, too, how spirited 
every allusion in it must have been to the Corinthians, 
to whom it was first addressed. 

1 Cor. 9: 24; “ Know ye not, that they which run in 


a race, run all, but one receiveth the prize? So run 


that ye may obtain. And every man that striveth for 
the mastery is temperate in all things. Now they do it 
to obtain a corruptible crown; but we an incorruptible. 


_I therefore so run, not as uncertainly; so fight I, not as 


one that beateth the air: but I keep under my body, 


“and bring it into subjection: lest that by any means 


when I have preached to others, I myself should be a : 


cast-away.” 
Again, in his letter to the Philippians, (3: 12,) he bor- 


_rows imagery from the same exciting scene to set 


forth his singleness of purpose as a Christian, his un- 
flagging energy in pursuing it, his forgetfulness of the 
unalterable past, and his determination to subject the 
future to his one great purpose. 

“ Not as though I had already attained, either were 
already perfect: but I follow after, if that I may appre- 
hend that for which also I am apprehended of Christ 
Jesus. Brethren, I count not myself to have appre- 
hended: but this one thing I do; forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those things 
which are before, I press toward the mark for the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 
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In his farewell address to the elders of the church at 
Ephesus, he glances at the same scene when he expresses 
a willingness to drop dead at the end of the race, so only 
he win. After speaking of the “bonds and afflictions” 
which awaited him, he adds: — 

Acts 20: 24; “But none of these things move me, 
neither count J my life dear unto myself, so that I might 
finish my course with joy, and the ministry which I 
have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of 
the grace of God.” 

But a still more beautiful and affecting use is made 
of the same imagery, when, lying in bonds at Rome, 
and daily expecting the summons to be brought forth to 
taste the horrors of the amphitheatre, he thus calmly 
writes to his beloved Timothy :— 

2 Timothy 4: 6-8; “For I am now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. I 
have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me at that day: and not to me only, 
but unto all them also that love his appearing.” 

Thus wisely and happily does the inspired apostle 
use up, for a very different than their original intent, the 
materials which a thoughtless, worldly, pleasure-loving 
multitude crowded upon his attention. Thus success- 
fully does he subjugate hostile influences to the service 
of his Master, even as he himself, once an enemy and a 
persecutor, had been subjugated and moulded into the 
warmest friend of that Master. 

Once more. (e) The Epicurean and Sadducean errors 
in regard to death and resurrection, which had crept into 
the church at Corinth, might at first sight be deplored as 
unmitigated evils, which the apostle would do nothing” 
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but weep over. But out of such evil occasion sprang 
that incomparable discourse upon the resurrection, which 
is hardly more admirable as a specimen of sacred elo- 
quence and logic, than it is for its suitableness to ad- 
minister solid comfort to the unlearned and timid 
believer in Jesus. We can hardly say which would 
admire it most, a devout Newton, whose imperial 
intellect walks amid the spheres as he would walk 
over his familiar grounds, or his pious servant, whose 
thought never travels beyond the daily sight of his 
eyes. (f) Finally; the unusual worldliness of this 
community gave little apparent promise that the pure 
gospel would find favor among them. But, contrary to 
all merely human expectations, the merchants, mechan- 
ics, and busy people of Corinth appreciated and yielded 
to the gospel more readily than the scholars of Athens 


~ had done. As an ambassador of Christ, Paul was far 


_ more successful in this busy mart of trade than he had 
~ been addressing the cultivated Athenians from the rock 
on which Demosthenes had stood. A life of secular 
industry is more favorable to piety than a life of in- 
dolent leisure, or one as intellectual and self-flattering 
_as that of the vain Athenians. And there is a divine 
benevolence in this principle. Christianity, foreseeing 
that the great majority of mankind must always be ac- 
tive and laborious, kindly adapted itself to their condi- 
tion. ‘So, of its Founder it was said, “the common 
people heard Him gladly,” while his enemies could ask, 
with a satirical sneer, “ Have any of the rulers believed 
on him?” In all ages and places, the heart and sinew 
of the Christian church have been chiefly among the 
industrial classes; and the finest specimens even of a 
spiritual Christianity have frequently been found among 
those whose hands were constantly occupied with secu- 
17 
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lar business. Nay, more: the corrupt and depraved Co- 
rinthians, men and women who had led the most disso- 
lute lives, did yet hear the gospel not in vain. Their for- 
mer dissoluteness did not, in fact, present so perfect a 
barrier to the humbling doctrines of the gospel as was the 
Athenian’s pride of wisdom. And at this day, how often 
a poor, outcast Magdalen eagerly seizes the offered Sav- 
iour, from whom the conceited philosopher or scholar 
turns away in disdain. What did the gospel actually 
accomplish at Corinth? Let the apostle answer : — 

1 Corinthians 6: 9-11; “Know ye not that the un- 
righteous shall not inherit the kingdom of God? Be 
not deceived: neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor 
adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves 
with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, 
nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom 
of God. And such were some of you: but ye are washed, 
but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the name of 
the Lord Jesus and by the Spirit of our God.” 

What a blessing to society and to the state is a 
Christian church planted amid a worldly and immoral 
community. Who in Corinth, think ye, were the best 
citizens, and the best neighbors and friends, — the jolly 
devotees of the dissolute Bacchus and the lascivious 
Venus, or the meek and humble followers of the meek 
and lowly Jesus? 

The circumstances of our lot are no excuse for prac- 
tical ungodliness. The general sentiment and practice 
around us are not necessarily to be conformed unto. We 
may be placed amid a general downward current only 
to resist it; and the lines may fall to us amid cireum- 
stances that oppose religious growth, in order that we 
may have the opportunity to rise above and subjugate 
them to Christ. All that the gospel did for the best of 
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the Corinthian Christians, it ought to do for any one of 
us; and its triumphs there over earthliness and vice 
ought to be repeated in every immoral community 
whither it can be sent. Henceforth, let no comimunity 
or class or person be passed by or despaired of, so long 
as we can wield among them the same gospel influ- 
ences which worked so mightily among the dissolute 
Corinthians. 

Observe, also, that the gospel does not accommodate 
itself to the sinful habits and tastes of men. It sets up 
its exalted standard even for the lowest, and works to 
elevate them to it. Thus does it reform, regenerate, and 
bless corrupt communities. 

As individuals, too, we should keep the gospel standard 
high before us, struggling continually to come up to it, 
and never breathing a wish that it should descend to us. 
And in laboring to save others, we should lay upon 
them the gospel law in all its weight and breadth, hum- 
bly looking for a divine influence to enable them to 
keep it. 


“QO, speed thee, Christian, on thy way, 
And to thy armor cling ; 
With girded loins the call obey, 
That grace and mercy bring, 


“ There is a battle to be fought, 
An upward race to run, 
A crown of glory to be sought, 
A victory to be won. 


“ O, faint not, Christian, for thy sighs 
Are heard before Hrs throne ; 
The race must come before the prize, 
The cross before the crown.” 


COIN OF CORINTH. 
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Ephesus. 


Cie Wh. XT, 


PAUL AT EPHESUS; OR, THE MISSIONARY 
AMID SELFISHNESS AND SUPERSTITION. 


_ Aors 20: 17-21.—“ And from Miletus he sent to Ephesus, and called the 
elders of the church. And when they were come to him, he said unto 
them, ye know, from the first day that I came into Asia, after what man- 

= ner I have been with you at all seasons, serving the Lord with all hu- 
mility of mind, and with many tears, and temptations, which befell me by 

_ the lying in wait of the Jews: and howI kept back nothing that was profit- 

able unto you, but have shewed you, and have taught you publicly, and 

_ from house to house, testifying both to the Jews, and also to the Greeks, 
repentance toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


. Late in the year 04, or early in 55, the apostle started 
from Antioch upon his third missionary tour in Asia 
Minor. After visiting and confirming the disciples in 
Phrygia and Galatia, he passed down to Ephesus, the 
capital of Lydia, in the south-west, where he tarried 
three years. The importance of this place, together 
with the events which transpired during his residence 
here, deserve an hour’s attention. 

“ Ephesus was situated in a fair and fertile province, 
‘where, seven hundred years before Paul’s visit, had ap- 
peared among the Ionians the first blossoms of Grecian 
-art and literature.” Here were their earliest Poets and 


‘Philosophers. Here one of the beautiful orders of archi- 
(199) 
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tecture, the graceful and feminine Ionic, first came to 
perfection. Ephesus was also the centre of business and 
commerce for that part of Asia Minor. From this point 
the apostle could easily communicate with the Grecian 
churches across the AZgean west, and could also send out 
his influence by land upon all the highways of com- 
merce which radiated from Ephesus. =. 


pie - This city was not only a great centre of commerce 
and of culture, but also of heathen superstitions. It 


seemed important to Paul, therefore, that a standard of 
the pure gospel truth should be lifted up amid this rife 
and foolish iniquity. He thought that Christianity 
should, if possible, kindle a beacon fire upon this emi- 
nence of heathendom. The field seemed both discour- 
aging and hopeful. Its superstitions seemed impregna- 
ble, but its large and miscellaneous population was a 
ground of encouragement. He thus speaks of it in 
his first letter to the Corinthians, (16: 9,) “ For a great 
door and effectual is opened unto me, and there are 
many adversaries.” 

The result proved the wisdom of ihe apostle in plant- 
ing himself here for a season. ‘Twenty or thirty years 
afterwards, and under the pastoral care of the apostle 
John, the last survivor of the memorable twelve, the 
church at Ephesus was the metropolis of Christianity 
for all that region. After three months of undisturbed 
labor here, Jewish bigotry either forbade Paul the use of 
their synagogue any longer, or subjected him to annoy- 
ances which he would not endure. He therefore en- 
gaged for his use the contiguous lecture-room of a 
rhetorician named Tyrannus, in which he unfolded the 
gospel daily for two years; during which time, strangers 
and traders visiting Ephesus and hearing his discourses, 
had carried back the report of them throughout all that 
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part of Asia. Here, too, the apostle wrought an unusual ,, - 
number of special miracles, which seemed to be neces- ~ 
sary from his peculiar circumstances. The people of 
Ephesus were exceedingly superstitious. Magicians 
and jugglers were very numerous and very popular 
among them; to many of whom their black art was 
not so much a “fine art,” as a means of daily livelihood. 
One man, and he a Jew, had consecrated seven sons as 
priests to this mystery of iniquity. That seventh son 
was a wonder, no doubt, and much sought after; and 
if, perchance, his father was also a seventh son, then it 
was the very quintessence of virtue, that flowed through 
the manipulations of his fortunate hands! These per- 
sons were the mesmerizers, the spiritualists, the table- 
tippers of ancient times; and, like their descendants of 
__ this day, were probably no more guilty in imposing 
" upon the gaping crowd than they were in greedily swal- 
- lowing the imposition, and rewarding the jugglers for it. 
The real miracles of Paul, these men attempted to 
rival or counterfeit by their incantations. Their ex- 
treme ignorance and impudence appear in the fact, that 
they dared to use the adorable name of Jesus in their 
attempts to exorcise a devil, as if that name were noth- 
ing more than one of their cabalistic incantations. This 
attempt was so barefaced as to excite the scorn of the 
evil spirit they attempted to dispossess. Kven Satan 
had too much good-sense to bear it; and he answered 
these sorcerers in a way that reflected honor upon Paul 
and the Master he preached, while it threw utter con- 
tempt upon them and their silly pretensions. And as 
if this were not enough, the evil spirit, or the man whom 
he possessed and instigated, turned suddenly upon this 
conclave of impostors, and with that almost superhu- 
man power which insane persons often show, he tore 
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their clothes from them, beat them, and drove them all 
from the house, naked and wounded. 

This was a mortal blow to magic in Ephesus. The 
most skilful and successful manipulators in it had met 
a signal and a very mortifying discomfiture in public, 
and that, too, from a spirit which they professed to be 
able perfectly to control. That spirit had not only with- 
stood all their attempts to exorcise him, but had then 
turned upon them, overthrowing both them and their 
system. He had, as it were, “ turned. state’s evidence ” 
against them, as if he had been one of their fraternity of 
evil; and now they stood convicted and: disgraced be- 
fore the Ephesian public. 

This affair convinced not only many unprejudiced 
lookers-on, but also many who were more or less impli- 
cated and personally interested in the same business ; 
many of whom made public acknowledgment of the 
fraud they had been guilty of, and proved the sincerity 
of their confession by making a public bonfire of magi- 
cal books which had cost them more than seven thou- 
sand dollars. Thus with a large pecuniary sacrifice did 
they attest and seal their conversion from this wicked 
superstition. 

This affair, which soon became notorious, affected not 
only the superstition but also the idolatry of the Ephe- 
sians, which was intimately connected with their super- 
stition. Public sentiment began to react against both. | 
Of course, stock in all the branches of business con- 
nected with idolatry was at a discount. This unex- 
pected “ fluctuation” in trade; this “turning of indus- 
try and capital out of its natural channel,” stirred up 
“the solid men” of Ephesus. A panic was experi- 
enced on ’change that day. The excitement was 
started and directed in no small degree by one Deme- 
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trius, a silversmith, or wholesale manufacturer of wares, 
used in the worship of Diana. But who was Diana; 
what her worship, to which the Ephesians were so 
much devoted; and what of this temple of hers, of 
which they were so proud ? 

According to the mythology of that time, Diana 
seems to have combined some of the attributes of Juno 
and of Venus, and was supposed to preside over births. 
She was not very unlike the Ashtaroth of Palestine. 
The magnificence of her temple. here, which was ac- 
counted one of the wonders of the world, imparted an 

additional interest to this goddess and to her worship. 
Its material was of the whitest marble, wrought into 
forms of grandeur by the finest architects of that age. 
All the principal cities of that region contributed to its 
_erection, as the several States contribute to the national 
‘monument at Washington, or as the twelve tribes did 
to the temple at Jerusalem. But, after it was completed 
thus with great labor and expense, it was destroyed, on 
the same night in which Alexander was born, by a 
fanatic incendiary, named Hrostratus, who, rather than 
be wholly forgotten by posterity, chose an immortality 
of infamy. It is a singular commentary upon the 
vicissitudes of human fortune that the name of the 
incendiary has become a classic, while the name of the 
architect has been lost for ages. The temple, however, 
was soon rebuilt, and with more than its original mag- 
nificence. To furnish and adorn it, the Ephesian 
women stripped off their gold and their jewels as if they 
were but dust. The youthful and ambitious Alexander, 
returning from a conquest in the east, offered all his 
spoils to enrich the temple, on condition that his name 
be inscribed upon its walls; but the devoted Ephesians 
rejected the splendid offer of the illustrious stranger. 
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None but native Ephesians, or, at least, true worship- 
pers of Diana, should have part in her temple! No 
unholy or alien hands should contribute to this sacred 
work! The price of blood should not enter, as a weak- 
ening element, into those substantial walls! So, in 
this matter, the mighty conqueror was conquered. He 
could subjugate nations, but not superstitions. Diana, 
at the head of her Ephesian devotees, was stronger than 
Alexander and his Macedonian phalanxes. 

For a long period subsequent, the Ephesians con- 
tinued to enlarge and adorn this temple, as Popes have 
done to St. Peter’s ; and so it was, that, in the days of 
Paul and of John, this had become the rallying point of 
heathenism for all Asia Minor, as St. Peter’s has been 
to all Papal Europe. 

“The scale on which the temple was erected was 
magnificently ‘extensive. It was four hundred and 
twenty-five feet in length, and two hundred and twenty 
in breadth, and the columns were sixty feet high. The 
number of columns was one hundred and twenty-seven, 
each of them the gift of a king; and thirty-six of them 
were enriched with ornament and color. The folding 
doors were of cypress wood; the part which was not 
open to the sky was roofed over with cedar; and the 
staircase was formed of the wood of one single vine . 
from the island of Cyprus. The value and fame of the 
temple were enhanced by its being the treasury in which 
a large portion of the wealth of western Asia was stored 
up. It is probable that there was no religious building 
in the world in which was concentrated a greatet 
amount of admiration, enthusiasm, and superstition.” 

And what was the image of Diana which this su- 
perb temple inclosed, and which was said to have come 
down from heaven? The ancient coins of Ephesus 
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represent it as no beautiful model of feminine grace and 
symmetry, like some of the later Grecian sculptures of 
her, but as human in the upper part and terminating 
downward in a mere block, supported on either hand 
by rude staves. The head was that of a common 
female, the chest was covered with numberless breasts, 
the body was mummiform, and the whole image, from 
head to foot, inscribed over with incantations used in 
their mystic services. Worshippers of Diana from a 
distance, visiting Ephesus, would be eager to purchase 
and take home models of this temple, inclosing models 
of this goddess, as devout Jews visiting Jerusalem 
would purchase, were it possible, exact models of the 
original temple, made of the cedars of Lebanon. These 
shrines, as they were called, were made of wood, silver, 
and gold. Demetrius was a wholesale manufacturer of 
~ this Diana-ware. He drove a thrifty business in this 
~ line. He himself tells us that “all Asia and the world” 
¢ worshipped Diana; and wherever she was known his 
' wares were also known. Doubtless they were the most 
accurate likenesses, made of the purest material, and 
moulded into shape by a most ardent and devout 
> admirer of the goddess. There was nothing wanting in 
the maker, and no flaw in the metal. Wherever Diana 
was worshipped, therefore, these wares of Demetrius 
were appreciated. He had, in short, a world-wide in- 
terest in this matter. 


It is quite probable that this transpired in the month , 


of May, which was called Artemision in honor of 
Diana or Artemis, and during which month occurred a 
sacred festival of this goddess. If so, then the town 
would be full of strangers and citizens, all in a state of 
high exhilaration, prepared to take the fire of any higher 
excitement. Demetrius would be unusually busy during 


18 
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this his harvest season. Now his sales were at flood- 
tide, and his devotion to Diana rose proportionally high. 
Paul, too, would be particularly active, for now his 
chapel is crowded with eager and curious strangers 
from all parts of Asia, whom he earnestly desired to 
stamp with gospel truth ere they returned to their dis- 
: < tant homes. This might be their last, as it was their 
first, opportunity of hearing the gospel of Christ. They 
must be converted now, or never. If converted now, 
they would become heralds of the same truth, whither- 
soever they went. These thoughts imparted an un- 
usual zeal to the apostle, who never lacked zeal. And, 
probably, an unusual presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit attended upon the labors of Paul during these 
festival days. But whatever interest he awakened in 
his peculiar doctrines was so much diverted from 
Diana, and from those whose interests were identified 
with her worship. Thus it is that Demetrius and his 
fellow-craftsmen find their sales suddenly falling off. 
They are filled with consternation at the thought of 
having a large stock to keep over, accumulating no 
interest, but rust; and, how now arésthey to meet their 
obligations to those of whom they-had purchased the 
raw material on credit? Their paper was fast ma- 
turing, with no reasonable prospect of being able to 
redeem it. This dark prospect gave an unusual quick- 
ness to their perceptive faculties, as well as to their zeal 
_ for Diana. They see at once that this unexpected 

change in public sentiment can be traced back to the 
Hebrew who discoursed daily in the lecture-room of 
Tyrannus. Something therefore must be done, ef- | 
ficiently and soon, to silence this enemy of the public 
prosperity and the public piety. Demetrius, whose 
opinion was authority “on ’change,” immediately called 
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a meeting of the merchants and manufacturers to con: 
sider what should be done in the premises, and to plan 
for the doing of it. He addressed them first, and lightly, 
upon their pecuniary interest in having the worship of 
Diana maintained, and then passed gracefully and 
piously to the graver matter of maintaining her claim 
to divinity, in opposition to Paul’s doctrine of one God 
only. Thus selfishness and religion joined hands to 
carry their point. What can resist such a combination! 
The speech of Demetrius, in both its parts, was a pop- 
ular appeal. It “took” with the multitude of bystanders, 
who expressed their approval of his sentiments by a 
general shout, a sort of multitudinous “three times 
three,” “‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” 

This grand hurrah increased the excitement, and the 
excitement easily glowed into a popular tumult, and 
the next demand was for some sacrifice to appease the 
passions of the-multitude.__The leaders of the tumult, 
~ not finding Paul at hand, and fearing lest the excite- 
~ ment should cool down ere any thing effectual was done, 
seized upon two persons, who happened only to have 
come from Macedonia in company with the apostle. 
= Now the cause of the injured Diana is about to be 
vindicated; but, as the streets were already too strait to 
accommodate the fast swelling crowd, they simulta- 
neously move off towards the great theatre, whose semi- 
circular seats, carved out of the rock upon the hill-side, 
would easily accommodate some twenty thousand 
spectators, who could see not only all that took place in 
the vast area below, but could also keep their zeal for 
Diana at fever-heat by a distant view of her splendid 
temple, which it was supposed Paul and his com- 
panions had been disparaging. And yet, of this im- 
mense and excited throng, few only knew why they 
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had come together. The majority of them had rushed 
thither in lively expectation of —they knew not what. 
Paul, with characteristic boldness, was for pushing his 
way at once into the midst of this excited mob, and 
breasting the fury which his preaching had awakened ; 
but “certain of the chief of Asia” [or magistrates of 
that neighborhood] who were his friends, dissuaded him 
from the attempt which, unquestionably, would have 
been fatal. 

The confusion continued to increase, when the Jews, 
who wished to exonerate themselves from all blame in 
regard to this matter, and who were quite willing it 
should fall upon the unoffending Christians, put forward 
one of their number, named Alexander, to make a state- 
ment of the case as they viewed it. But no sooner had 
he taken the stand, and beckoned to the billowy sea of 
heads for a hearing, than they, recognizing him as a 
Jew, and making no~—distinection—between Jews.and 
Christians, both of whom were regarded as enemies of ~ 
Diana, raised a universal shout, “ Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.” This tumultuous hurrah for their god- 
dess, like the voice of many waters, they kept up with- 
out cessation for two hours. And this was done, not so 
much for the sake of preventing Alexander from speak- 
ing, as it was an act of homage to their patron deity. 
It was reasserting by unanimous acclamation her divin- 
ity which had been called in question. 

But the excitement of a disorderly multitude erelong 
exhausts itself; and then, under the reaction, they seem 
more disposed than at first to listen to what is reasona- 
ble. ‘Taking advantage of this principle, the town clerk, 
who seems to have been a man of worth and influence, — 
as well as of tact, cooled down the excitement of this 
multitude to its natural point by a very simple but rea- 
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sonable appeal. He told them first, that Diana was 
well known and reverenced the world over, and there- 
fore they need have no solicitude as to what one or two 
private individuals might say against her. He also as- 
sured them that Paul and his companions had not pro- 
faned their sacred temple, nor.spoken directly against 
their great goddess. As for Demetrius, any reasonable 
cause of complaint he might have should be submitted 
to the constituted authorities, and thus his grievances 
might be redressed in a legal manner. Finally, he in- 
- forms them that this was an illegal and riotous meeting, 
for which they were liable to be called to account by 
the Roman government. With this climax to his argu- 
_ ment, the power of which all felt, he officially dismissed 
_the assembly, and they retired each to his own business 
~ or pleasure, and the city resumed once more its accus- 
_tomed aspect. After this sudden overflow of popular 
_ indignation, the current of thought and feeling returned 
to its natural and well-worn channels. 

Thus ended this fearful uproar, which had wellnigh 
cost the apostle his life, and Ephesus the civil privileges 

“it held from the Romans. Thus, again, did God use the 
influence of a candid and discreet heathen magistrate 
to protect the life of his chosen servant. Perhaps it was 
this very peril to which Paul refers in a subsequent 
epistle when he speaks, in figure probably, of having 
“fought with beasts at Ephesus.” 

He now takes an affectionate farewell of the brethren 
at Ephesus, and departs for Macedonia, whence he 
writes the 2d epistle to the Corinthians, the epistle to the 
Galatians, and that to the Romans. About one year 
from the time he left Ephesus, he set sail for Jerusalem 
on board a coaster, which touched at several places, 
and among others, at Miletus, some thirty-six miles from 

i Ke 
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Ephesus. Acts 20: 16; “ For Paul had determined to 
sail by Ephesus, because he would not spend the time in 
Asia: for he hasted, if it were possible for him, to be at 
Jerusalem the day of Pentecost;” that is, his time for 
reaching Jerusalem before the feast was limited, and he 
could not trust himself amid his Ephesian friends, where 
he would be tenderly and strongly tempted to linger 
until he should miss the festival occasion. But, the ves- 
sel being detained at Miletus for a few days, he seized 
the opportunity to send word to Ephesus, inviting the 
elders of the church to come and meet him. They as 
eagerly accepted the invitation; and one day’s travel to 
those whose feet were quickened by an ardent Christian 
love was sufficient to bring them to the embrace of 
their beloved pastor and teacher. They met, perhaps, 
in a synagogue, or at the private house of some Chris- 
tian brother resident at Miletus ; — but, quite as likely, 
at some retired spot by the sea-side in sight of the ship. 
The interview was short, and the principal part of it 
seems to have been the apostle’s parting counsels to 
them. ‘This farewell address, which Luke has trans- 
mitted to us, is one of the tenderest passages in all the 
Scriptures; and it shows that Paul had all the sweet 
humanities of a Christian brother and friend, as well as 
the supernatural gifts and authority of a Christian apos- 
tle. It is a fuller expression of the same feelings which 
are briefly indicated, a few years later, in his last words 
to his beloved ‘Timothy, written from his cold, damp, 
and cheerless prison at Rome. 

2 Timothy 4: 6, 7,8; “ For I am now ready to be | 
offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. I 
have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
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judge, shall give me at that day: and not to me only, 
but unto all them also that love his appearing.” 

“'The close of this speech was followed by a solemn 
act of united supplication. Paul knelt down upon the 
shore, with all those who had listened to him, and 
offered up a prayer to that God who was founding 
his church in the midst of difficulties apparently insu- 
perable; and then followed an outbreak of natural grief, 
which even Christian faith and resignation were not able 
to restrain. They fell on the apostle’s neck and clung to 
him, and kissed him again and again, sorrowing most 
because of his own foreboding announcement that they 
should never behold that countenance again, on which 
they had often gazed with reverence and love. But no 
long time could be devoted to the grief of separation. 
The wind was fair, and the vessel must depart. They 
accompanied the apostle to the edge of the water. ‘The 
Christian brethren were torn from the embrace of their 
friends ; and the ship sailed out into the open sea, while 
the elders prepared for their weary and melancholy jour- 
ney back to Ephesus.” 


‘3 


Fel 


“ Blest are the hallowed vows that bind 
Man to his work of love — 
Bind him to cheer the humble mind, 
Console the weeping, lead the blind, 
And guide to joys above. 


“ Sweet shall the song of glory swell, 
Spirit divine, to Thee, 
When they, whose work is finished well, 
In thy own courts of rest shall dwell, 
Blest through eternity.” 


A few years afterwards, and from Rome, he writes 
and forwards the “ Epistle to the Ephesians.” Doubts 
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have been raised whether this epistle was originally in- 
tended for the Ephesian Christians especially. But no 
doubt is entertained, that, in its main scope and tenor, it 
applied to them, or that they did in fact receive and 
retain, at least a copy of it, or that they appreciated it. 
We think therefore that we are authorized to infer, to 
some extent at least, the character of that church from 
this apostolic letter to them. 

The first half of this epistle is particularly theological. 
It dwells at length upon the great doctrines of grace; 
not indeed coldly and drily, as if the writer were 
discharging an irksome duty by indoctrinating dull 
neophytes, but with the warm, rich glow of a healthy 
enthusiasm. The soul of the writer kindles at the first 
mention of the name of Jesus, and from this it leaped 
onward to one and another of the grand truths associ- 
ated with Him as Redeemer, — its ardor increases as it 
rises, and the reader, borne up and on by the rapt spirit 
of the writer, hardly finds a breathing-place or a cadence 
for his thought till he reaches the last verse of the third 
chapter, sixty-six verses from his starting-point. This 
part of the epistle might be called a Christian rhapsody, 
or poem, were there not underlying the whole of it a 
substratum of profound, consistent, doctrinal truth. It 
has no parallel in the New Testament, except in some 
parts of the epistle to the Colossians, which was proba- 
bly written at the same time, sent by the same hand, to 
a church of like character, and in the same region. 
Now, as we infer the character of a person from the 
letters he receives from intimate and discriminating 
friends, so from this epistle do we gather the conclusion 
that the Ephesian Christians were more than ordinarily 
intelligent in Christian doctrine; for without such in- 
telligence, this part of his. letter must have seemed to 
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them only a long-drawn strain of sublime mystery. 
They would have called it, in the vulgar sense of the 
word, religious transcendentalism. But with such intel- 
ligence, it would have seemed to them as it seems to us 
—an elevated train of thought and remark upon the 
fundamental principles of the great scheme of Redemp- 
tion. We cannot resist the conviction, therefore, that 
there were some at least in the Ephesian church who 
were capable of appreciating this unrivalled passage. 
Moreover, this is not with the writer a series of dry, 
abstract truths, upon which his intellect alone was ex- 
ercised, but it stirred the profoundest depths of his soul. 
His affections were all aglow with it. It gave wings 
to his imagination. The passage is a lofty overlow of 
religious joy. It is irrefragable logic, but “logic set on 
fire.” Now would a discreet person be likely to indulge 


~ in such an ebullition of religious emotion, save with 


_ those who were known to be in substantial, sympathy 
“ with him? All others would only pity such a -corre- 
- spondent as an enthusiast or a fanatic. The Ephesian 
Christians, therefore, not only believed these evangelical 
doctrines, but they loved them, and with no ordinary 
- love. They would, therefore, understand how such a 
soul as that of Paul should soar and burn while dwell- 
ing on such themes. It is an honor to any church to 
suppose them capable of delight in such profound doc- 
trinal truths. 

But the latter part of the epistle is altogether horta- 
tory and practical. It is chiefly the simplest of direc- 
tions to the Ephesians what to be, and how to behave, as 
Christians, in the various relations of life. It earnestly 
warns them against the wiles of the devil as a living, 
crafty, energetic enemy, and it exhorts them to clothe 
themselves with the panoply of the gospel as a sure pro- 
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tection against him. There is no direct censure in this 
epistle. The Ephesian Christians appear to have 
been neither heretical nor Judaical nor especially im- 
moral. At the same time they were, like all others, 
liable to these sins, and hence the warm and solemn 
exhortations of the apostle. On the whole, this epis- 
tle leaves upon our mind a very favorable impression 
as to the character of the Ephesian church. Certain it 
is that a more than usual amount of the apostle’s soul 
flowed out towards them in this epistle, and in his fare- 
well address to their elders at Miletus. 

A tender and sacred interest attaches to this church 
from the fact that “that disciple whom Jesus loved,” 
the apostle John, had the pastoral oversight of it from 
about the time of Paul’s martyrdom to nearly the close 
of the first century. That he was called to this charge 
from Jerasalem, indicates the importance of the church 
at the:time, and was also a pledge of its continued 
increase. 'There was also a beautiful propriety in 
having this most admirable and cultivated of the 
apostles called to complete the superstructure upon 
foundations laid by the mightiest of the apostles. With 
a Paul to plant, and a John to water, why should not 
God have given a large and a lovely increase ! 

Near the close of the century, or about the year 98, 
as is commonly supposed, this apostle, then pastor of 
the church in Ephesus, was driven into exile by the 
Roman Emperor Domitian, “ for the word of God and 
for the testimony of Jesus Christ.” From. his lonely 
retreat in the desolate and rocky Patmos, he sends to 
his beloved church in Ephesus a brief and compre- | 
hensive message, which he had received from “ Him — 
who holdeth the seven stars in his right hand” —the 
great and good Shepherd of the church universal. 
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This message or epistle, which is recorded in the second 
chapter of Revelations, stands first of the seven similar 
epistles, as if it were the most important of them all. 
The tenor of this brief letter is perfectly in harmony 
with the practical portion of the larger epistle to the 
Ephesians ; and, as a whole, it implies a very creditable 
and hopeful state of piety in the church at that late day. 
The paragraph with which this epistle opens — namely, 
(2: 2,) “I know thy works, and thy labor, and thy 
patience, and how thou canst not bear them which are 
evil; and thou hast tried them which say they are 
apostles, and are not; and hast found them liars: and 
hast borne, and hast patience, and for my name’s sake 
hast labored, and hast not fainted,” becomes very sig- 
nificant, and reflects no little honor upon their Christian 
steadfastness when we compare it with what Paul had 
said to their elders nearly forty years before, — Acts 20: 
29-31; “ For I know this, that after my departing shall 
grievous wolves enter in among you, not sparing the 


flock. Also of your own selves shall men arise, speak- 


ing perverse things, to draw away disciples after them. 
Therefore watch,” ete. 

So they were not only patient and steadfast and 
zealous for the purity of Christian doctrine, but they 
had been so amid the strongest and the subtlest temp- 
tation to the contrary. They had manfully withstood no 
common foe. Thus were they commended by their 
great Head. At the same time, the urgent exhorta- 
tions which immediately follow the commendation, 
show that dangers were still near and pressing hard 
upon them. Neither Satan nor his emissaries had yet 
given over the struggle for them as hopeless. Nay he 
was just beginning to see the dawning of hope. Even 
then, the first love of these disciples was beginning to 
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cool. Soul-fervor towards Christ was beginning to 
give place to a more rational and a cooler belief. In- 
tellect was already trespassing upon the rights of 
the heart. Even now they had “left their first love.” 
Some of them were beginning to play the wanton 
from Christ. Already were they meditating the bib- 
lical adultery. And so their beloved pastor, moved 
by their better Friend above, gave them a solemn and 
timely warning against the threatening danger. Fora 
while, perhaps, they gave heed unto the word spoken, 
but erelong it lost its first authority over them. Those 
who had seen and heard the wonderful Paul — the 
fathers and founders of the church, were all passed 
away; and others of a later generation had forgotten 
the heavenly countenance of John, and his no less 
heavenly words. They yielded to the indefatigable se- 
ducers ; they let down their watch; their love waxed 
cold; they conformed to the surrounding world; and 
the great Head of the church, “who walks amid the 
seven golden candlesticks,” fulfilled his word upon them 
by removing their candlestick out of its place. They 
did not repent, and so the church of Ephesus became 
extinct. 

It is now many long centuries since any thing has 
been known of that once faithful and prosperous church ; 
and a melancholy illustration this is of the inevitable 
decay of every branch that is not careful to maintain a 
living union with the original Vine. Still the memo- 
rial of the primitive piety of this church has survived. 
The fact that Paul labored three years among them 
with large success, and that his labors were appreci- | 
ated by many, and that even many things which he 
said or wrote to them have survived the revolutions 
of eighteen hundred years and have reached us, and are 
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likely to continue to be known and spoken of with 
honor, unto the end of the world,—this fact honors 
alike that church and its great Head. A fine illustration 
this of the enviable immortality which God attaches to 
true goodness, and to eminent faithfulness in the service 
of his Son Jesus Christ. 

But of heathen Ephesus, only a sad memorial re- 
mains. ‘The traveller there looks in vain for the spot on 
which stood the spacious amphitheatre whose crowded 
seats for two hours made the heavens ring with the 
echo, “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians ;” — and _per- 
haps that traveller brings away a few small, whitish 
pebbles, — fragments of what he supposes may have 
been her splendid temple; but, among all the thousands 
of millions of the present inhabitants of the earth, with 
all their curious relics of the past, there cannot be found 
one of those numerous and costly silver shrines of 
Diana, nor one solitary worshipper of her whom Deme- 
trius and the town clerk claimed that all the world then 
knew and worshipped. 

Such, in the providence of God, soon or late, is to be 
the end of all error and superstition! 


“ The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The fair humanities of old Religion, 
The Power, the Beauty, and the Majesty 
That had her haunts in dale or piny mountain, 
Or forest, by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 
Or chasms and watery depths; all these have vanished. 
They live no longer in the faith of reason.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


PAUL AT ROME; OR, THE MISSIONARY 
FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 


Acts 28: 16, 30 and 31.—‘“‘ And when we came to Rome, the centurion de- 
livered the prisoners to the captain of the guard: but Paul was suffered to 
dwell by himself, with a soldier that kept him. And Paul dwelt two whole 
years in his own hired house, and received all that came in unto him. 
Preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching those things which concern 
the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, no man forbidding him.’’ 


In the spring of the year 62, a grain ship from Alex- 
andria came up the Mediterranean from the south, and, 
turning into the safe harbor of Puteoli, on the northern 
~ shore of the Bay of Naples, dropped its anchor, and pre- 
pared to discharge its cargo. Here, also, it landed a 
number of prisoners from the eastern provinces of the 
empire, who, availing themselves of their privileges as 
Roman citizens, had appealed from the provincial au- 
thorities unto Cesar, and were now on their way to 
Rome for trial. 

For the greater security of these prisoners, each was 
chained by his right arm to the left arm of a Roman 
soldier. All those from the province of Syria were 
under the charge of a military captain named Julius, 


whose company of one hundred bore the honorable 
ioe (221) 
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name—“ The band of Augustus.” This was a small 
part of the standing army which the emperor kept in 
that province for the maintenance of peace. 

Among these prisoners was one who merits a par- 
ticular description. He was now within a few years 
of the time when he spoke of himself as “ the aged one.” 
Though never prepossessing in personal appearance 
even in his prime, and though he had now no imposing 
retinue of friends, who, by their presence and attentions, 
would add to his importance; though, in short, he was 
nothing but a poor, lone, provincial prisoner, still he 
received an unusual amount of regard from all his 
fellow travellers. Even Julius, that stern Roman of- 
ficial, was careful to show him every kindness within 
his power, allowing him all the liberty he could in con- 
sistency with his oath of fidelity to the emperor. In 
fact, this poor prisoner was hardly less than the chief 
personage in all the company, as he had been virtually 
their admiral in a fearful storm at sea, from which they 
had escaped.'a few months before. Somehow he had a 
strange influence over them all. Himself a chained 
captive under authority, yet no official really exercised 
so much influence as he. 

Thus were they as they disembarked at Puteoli for 
Rome. Whether they went hence on foot, or by some 
of the numerous but clumsy vehicles then used by the 
Romans, we know not; but, as rapidly as might be they 
moved on north by west towards the capitol, over that 
magnificent high road, the Appian Way. This road, 
broad enough for two chariots to pass abreast; paved 
with blocks of stone so nicely fitted as to seem but one, | 
miles of which pavement remain perfect to this day; 
now crossing rivers on arches of solid masonry, and now 
crossed overhead by aqueducts resting on arches equally 
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solid; sometimes cutting its way into the sides of precip- 
itous mountains, and again winding leisurely around 
their base; now crossing the broad Pontine marshes 
upon a causeway, and then stretching away in a direct 
line over the broad and level Campagna ;— this mag- 
nificent work of the ancient Romans, this “ Queen of 
roads,” as it was then called, brought this mixed company 
at last to the capitol, about one hundred and forty miles 
from the port where they had landed. All along the jour- 
ney, this prisoner was receiving marks of respect and 
affection which his Roman attendants could not under- 
stand. Hardly had he touched the shore at Puteoli ere 
persons who had never seen his face came crowding 
around with all those ministries of kindness which a man 
needs and appreciates after a long and dangerous sea- 
voyage. 

When distant some forty-five miles from Rome, they 
were met by a delegation from the city, and a while 
afterwards by still another, which had come out thus far 
to greet and welcome, not Julius the captain or any 
other distinguished Roman in the company, but this 
provincial prisoner, who was coming to Rome to be tried 
for his life. The deep and tender feeling which was 
exchanged between him and them, their affectionate 
greetings and caresses, and withal the strange words 
which they frequently used in their conversation, awak- 
ened great wonder in the minds of the haughty and 
stoical Romans who. were looking on. There was 
nothing Roman in all this. They knew not what to 
make of it. They only wondered and admired. 

At Rome, the centurion Julius gave up the prisoners 
to Burrus, captain of the Pretorian guards; who be- 
sides being the imperial body-guard, were also charged 
with the safe-keeping of state-prisoners until their trial. 
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Henceforth, then, this prisoner of whom we have spoken 
was chained by the arm to one and then to another of 
this guard, each one serving for a few hours, during 
which he was held responsible for the prisoner’s safe- 
keeping. And now the infection of admiration for this 
prisoner began to spread among the soldiers, as it had 
already spread among the seamen and his fellow trav- 
ellers. ‘They soon counted it no burden to take their 
turn in being chained to this Hebrew captive. There 
was to them an irresistible charm, as well as authority, 
in his conversation and deportment. It was not long 
ere he had so far won the confidence of Burrus, the 
captain, that he allowed him all the liberty and 
privilege consistent with his safe-keeping. He was 
therefore treated more as a princely captive than as a 
malefactor. He was allowed to hire a house for him- 
self, to furnish it with some conveniences, to lodge and 
live in it, and there to receive his numerous friends. 
These were continually dropping in with their little 
tokens of kindness for the prisoner; and at stated in- 
tervals, they came in large numbers to hear him set 
forth his own peculiar views of religion with an en- 
thusiasm that sometimes amounted almost to ecstasy. 
But still he was a prisoner; and never did he have an 
interview with another but in the presence of an armed 
keeper; nor could he ever raise his right hand to wel- 
come a friend or to enforce a remark without hearing 
the clanking of his heavy chain. This, however, was 
a very small matter to him. 


“No more he feels, upon his high-raised arm, 
The ponderous chain, than does the playful child 
The bracelet, formed of many a flowery link.” 


Thus, for two long years, while he waited the slow 
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movements of the law, did this prisoner live, winning 
steadily upon the confidence of the Romans by his 
manliness and his love, until he could number among 
his special friends not a few of the Pretorian guards, 
and some even of the household of the emperor. 

This prisoner is the man whom, five years before this, 
the mob at Ephesus were so furious to destroy. To 
him these five years had been crowded thick with great 
events, but they are all so minutely and carefully 
related by Luke in the last eight chapters of the Acts 
as to render nothing necessary here but the briefest 
possible summary of them. 

He was on his way from Ephesus to Jerusalem. 
We should naturally suppose his heart would be full of 
_ gladness at the thought of treading once more the soil 
~ of the sacred city; and yet, this is the first time for 
_ twenty years that we discover any thing like a perma- 
nent shade of sadness upon his noble spirit. He is 
_ beginning at last to taste of that deep pathos which 
marked the last three years of his Saviour’s life. He 
seems to feel that the period of his earthly service is 
~ drawing nigh, and, though not alarmed, he is yet sad- 
dened, by the thought. Before he embarked for Pales- 
tine, he had besought the Roman Christians in these 
eamest and pathetic words, Romans 15: 30-32, “Now 
I beseech you, brethren, for the Lord Jesus Christ’s 
sake, and for the love of the Spirit, that ye strive 
together with me in your prayers to God for me; that 
I may be delivered from them that do not believe in 
Judea; and that my service which I have for Jerusalem 
may be accepted of the saints; that I may come unto 
you with joy by the will of God, and may with you be 
refreshed.” 

Wherever he touched on his way,-—at Mietus and 
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Troas and Tyre and Cesarea, — there were allusions to a 
something dark in the future. It seemed almost a 
universal impression among his friends that they should 
see his face no more. At Cesarea, in the house of 
Philip the evangelist, Agabus, a prophet from Judea, 
pictured to him, by a significant sign, the trouble which 
awaited him at Jerusalem. Saddened, yet nothing 
daunted, he pushed on to experience all which had been 
appointed and foretold. A bare allusion to the rapid 
succession of stirring events at Jerusalem will suffice for 
our present purpose. 

The old animosity of Jews from Asia, and possibly 
from Ephesus, the scene of the late riot; their violent 
wresting the fact of his presence in the temple into a 
charge of profanation; their call upon all true men of 
Israel to help tear in pieces the wretch who had pre- 
sumed to defile the sacred courts with his presence ; the 
sudden mob thereupon within the sacred temple-yard ; 
how the tidings of this uproar reached the Chiliarch 
Lysias, who, with his soldiers, was stationed in the 
citadel Antonia, at the north-west corner of the temple- 
yard, to preserve order among the numerous worship- 
pers during their festival, as the Turkish soldiers to-day 
endeavor to preserve order among the rival sects of 
Christian fanatics at the holy sepulchre; how Liysias, 
supposing Paul to be an impostor and rebel, bound him 
by each arm to two soldiers; how he then took him 
from the riot to the tower for safe-keeping; how Paul 
asked and obtained the privilege of addressing the 
uproar from the steps of the castle; how his expressive ° 
gesture hushed them into silence, and how his graceful 
use of the Hebrew tongue — their own sacred language, 
there upon the borders of their sacred temple, held 
them all fixed while he told his story, until, coming to 
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the odious subject of the calling of the Gentiles, their 


indignation rose again, and they repeated the wicked 


ery which they had uttered there nearly thirty years 


before against one greater than Paul; how Lysias then 


proceeded to subject him to torture to make him con- 


fess the truth of what was charged upon him; how 


Paul once more uttered the magic words, “I am a 
Roman citizen,” and thus turned the point of this cruel 
injustice ; how the perplexed Roman then proposed he | 
should be examined before the Sanhedrim where Paul 


had once helped examine and condemn the innocent 


Stephen, and how this august body was divided by a 
_side-issue, and therefore could afford Lysias no light; 
how a divine vision now assured Paul that his life 
should not be lost amid these dangers, notwithstanding 


‘the wicked and dastardly conspiracy against him, to 
which the chief priests and elders had consented, as they 


had done aforetime to the ignominious treachery of 
Judas; how Lysias was apprised of this, and how, in 
order to avoid it as well as rid himself of a perplexing 
question, he sent off the prisoner by night under a 
strong military escort to Cesarea, where he might be 
judged by Felix, the governor of the province ; how his 
accusers, Ananias the chief priest and Tertullus the 
smooth-tongued advocate, with their witnesses, went 
down to attend the court; then the lawyer’s professional 
plea and his words of fulsome flattery to that cruel 
and licentious governor, contrasting so sadly with 
Paul’s manly defence; the indecision of Felix as to 
Paul, during which time he was allowed a large liberty ; 
his second hearing before Felix and his wife Drusilla, 
who had a curiosity to see the prisoner, when Paul, 
with a Roman libertine and a profligate Jewess for his 
audience, reasoned so powerfully concerning righteous- 
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ness, temperance, and judgment to come, as to make 
even this hardened reprobate to tremble ; how Felix still 
postponed his decision, hoping that Paul, or rather his 
wealthier friends, would help his wavering judgment 
by a bribe; how two tedious years thus dragged their 
slow length along while the legal process moved not at 
all; how, at last, Felix, accused of maladministration by 
the Jews, was recalled to Rome, and how he, to get 
their good-will, left their hated countryman Paul in 
bonds, as Pilate before had resigned Jesus to a mob in 
order to keep the peace with them; how Festus, a 
more just and independent mind, succeeded him as 
governor, before whom ‘the Jews renewed against Paul 
their unjust and unproved charges of heresy, sacrilege, 
and treason; how Festus doubted, as Felix had done, 
and, in order to relieve himself from perplexity, asked 
Paul if he was willing to go up to Jerusalem and be 
examined before the Sanhedrim, and how Paul, fore- 
seeing that there not only his just cause but his very 
life would be in danger, saved himself from. both by an 
appeal to Cesar; how Agrippa, a petty neighboring 
king, with his beautiful and profligate sister Bernice, 
came down to make a complimentary visit to the new 
governor, and Festus, knowing that Agrippa was well 
acquainted with Jewish questions, wished him also to 
hear Paul, — which Agrippa was very desirous of doing; 
how the illustrious prisoner was once more brought up 
and permitted to bear noble witness for. his Master 
before heathen celebrities who heard but few such dis- 
courses in all their life; how Agrippa decided that he 
might be set at liberty but for that appeal unto Cesar 
which could not now be recalled;—these are the sa- 
lient points in the history of the apostle during two 
years or more. 
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And now, for the next six months, there follows a 
succession of experiences by sea, hardly less remark- 
able. The embarkation at Cesarea for Rome, and the 
Christian kindness showed him during a brief touch 
at Sidon, — his last look at the familiar mountain range 
back of Tarsus and along the northern horizon as his 
vessel moved westward, —the change of vessels in or- 
der to gain a more direct passage; the charge of course, 
now to avoid, and now to gain a breeze ;—lying by on 
account of a head wind or a calm, and then skimming 
along the surface before a stiff breeze, — thus, with the 
varied experience common to a Mediterranean voyage, 
they come at last to a safe anchorage under the lee of 
the island Crete. Then their delay or detention there 
- until the season had become dangerous, — Paul’s bold 
- announcement of danger to them should they leave that 
- port at this late season, which caution was overruled by 
the ship-master' and centurion, both anxious to gain 
_ time,— their attempt to reach a harbor further on 
which would be more commodious to winter in, — their 
_ weighing anchor on a fair day, under a soft south wind, 
~ and wellnigh attaining their point, when a sudden Med- 
iterranean tempest struck their ship and drove it out to. 
sea, where, closely reefing sail and turning head to the 
wind, “lying to,” they let her drift,— their lighting 
the ship, first of whatever could be best spared, then of 
the tackling, and finally of the damaged cargo of wheat, 
_ — their undergirding the vessel to prevent its springing, 
—the vision of Paul, and its cheering effect upon both 
himself and the company, —his nautical advice in the 
extremity, and their ready acceptance of it,— the con- 
tinued raging of the tempest during fourteen cloudy 
days and starless nights, — his counselling the exhausted 
company to break their long fast, and his blessing: their’ 
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bread in the presence of them all,— their frequent 
soundings, which proved at last they were nearing the 
land, — their four anchors thrown out to save them from 
a lee-shore, towards which they continued to drift not- 
withstanding, — the dastardly attempt of the crew to get 
ashore in the life-boat, leaving the large company of 
two hundred and sixty or more to shift for themselves, 
—the daybreak revealing a strange shore, upon which 
they finally concluded to beach their ship as the safer 
course, — which strange shore they found to be Malta, 
four hundred and eighty miles from Clauda; and then 
their hairbreadth escape to the shore by every variety of 
means, and yet not one life lost, as Paul had foretold, — 
their friendly reception and treatment by the barbarians 
of Malta, — the miracle which counteracted the sting of 
the viper on the apostle’s hand, and then another, which 
restored from dangerous sickness the father of the goy- 
ernor of the island,—the delay of three months during 
winter, and then the reémbarking in another Alexandrian 
ship,—a three days’ anchorage at Syracuse in Sicily, 
and one day at Rhegium, on the shore of Italy oppo- 
site, — till, at last, under a fair south wind of spring, 
they swept up the western coast of Italy, leaving Vesu- 
vius on their right, and then across the Bay of Naples 
to Puteoli, where they bade farewell to the uncertainties 
of the sea, and proceeded to finish the remainder of 
their journey to Rome upon the broad, smooth, and solid 
face of the Appian Way. 

The exceeding minuteness of Luke’s account of this 
eventful voyage must have attracted the attention of | 
every thinking reader of the Bible; and, doubtless, the 
question has often risen in the mind, —“ Why such a 
record as this in a divine revelation? what bearing has 
it upon the great subject of religion?” This much is 
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accomplished by it, if nothing more. It shows how 
keen-eyed and careful a writer Luke was. It demon- 
strates his veracity as the historian of Paul. It is a 
passage in which it is impossible that a mendacious or 
a careless writer should not have tripped. Had Luke 
been an impostor, this passage would have been the 
vulnerable part of his narrative, and therefore it might 
be considered a sort of proof-passage. Accordingly, this 
_ minute account of events, persons, and places has been 
subjected to the most rigid tests of modern learning. 
Ancient navigation has been studied, the east and south 
winds of the Mediterranean have been questioned, its 
deeps have been sounded, the distance and bearings of its 
islands carefully noted, its storms have been listened to 
_ as they lifted up their voice; scientific navigators, Chris- 
- tian and biblical scholars, and keen-witted sceptics, — 


_ friends and foes, have in turn put this unguarded passage 


to the rack, and yet they have not extorted from it a sin- 
_ gle fact which has not confirmed its exact and scrupulous 
truthfulness. Now the writer who is so careful and reli- 
able in statements which are only incidental to his main 
~ design, cannot easily be discredited in regard to that 
main point. ‘The historian who is so exact and truth- 
ful in regard to circumstantials is worthy of entire con- 
fidence when he bears testimony to the miracles and the 
doctrines of the great apostle, and to God’s signal ap- 
proval of them. The New Testament does not contain 
a finer proof and illustration of its own authenticity 
than Luke’s narrative of the voyage and shipwreck of 
the apostle Paul. 

At the time Paul arrived in Rome, the city is said to 
have contained two millions of inhabitants, one half of 
whom were slaves. “It was London with all its fol- 
lies, miseries, and vices exaggerated and without Chris- 
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tianity.”. But amid this seething mass of corruption 
and polytheism there was a small company of Jews, who 
scrupulously preserved the rigid morality and monothe- 
ism of the Old Testament. ‘They were as oil shaken in 
by violence with turbid waters,—in physical contact 
with them, yet having no chemical affinity with them, 
but instinctively rising to the surface and flowing to- 
gether into one mass, as soon as the pressure of cireum- 
stances permitted. Here, too, was a still smaller num- 
ber of Christians, no less distinct from the immoral and 
idolatrous Romans, and hardly less from the Jews. 
If these Jews were protestants against the polytheism 
of the Romans, these few Christians were dissenters 
from them. It was from this little company of the dis- 
ciples of Jesus in Rome that those two delegations had 
come, who met Paul with such friendly greetings at 
Appii Forum and at the Three Taverns. These few 
pious persons constituted the Christian church of Rome 
at this time. Precisely how and when this church orig- 
inated, we are not informed in Scripture, but may as- 
sume that its beginning was like that of the church at 
Antioch. Paul, in his epistle to the Roman Christians 
some three years before, had sent salutations to some 
“who were in Christ before him.” Luke also tells us 
that among the vast, throng who heard Peter on the day 
of Pentecost were some “ strangers of Rome.” These 
strangers returned, converts to Christ; that is, they were 
“in Christ,” as Paul says, some two or three years be- 
fore his own conversion. In Rome they were as lights 
amid that gross darkness; they carried and. scattered © 
there the sparks of gospel truth. These converts by the 
preaching of Peter were probably the germ of the Chris- 
tian church in Rome; and in this sense, but in no other, 
we may admit that Peter was the founder of that church. 
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Afterwards, as Paul travelled preaching Christ in the 
large cities of western Asia and of Greece, which cities 
maintained a constant and lively intercourse with Rome, 
it could hardly be otherwise than that many, converted 
under his ministry, should have finally settled down in 
Rome, if indeed they did not already belong to Rome. 
So that if, in any sense, Peter might be called the foun- 
der of that church, Paul may much more be called its 
master-builder. More of his children in Christ were in 
it, unquestionably, than there were of Peter’s. From the 
very large number there whom Paul mentions by name, 
and to whom he sends special salutations in his epistle 
to the Romans, we may infer his great personal influ- 
ence in establishing and enlarging that church. From 
the fact that in this epistle and in this long catalogue 
of friends at Rome no mention whatever is made of 
Peter, we infer that he had not yet been in Rome, and 
that he had not been very influential in the organization 
of the Christian church there. 

Moreover, from the records which survive of that 
> primitive church, we infer that the larger proportion of 
its members were converted heathen, and from the lower 
classes. The poor slaves and sand-diggers and fossors 
from under the ground were they who heard with the 
greatest docility, and seized with the greatest avidity, 
the proclamation of mercy through the great Redeemer. 
The poor had the gospel preached unto them. The 
common people heard it gladly. At the same time, 
there was somewhere in that church no ordinary 
amount and kind of Christian intelligence. Aquila and 
Priscilla had once lived there; and these disciples 
were able, not only to hold edifying converse with the 
apostle on the great themes of the gospel as they had 
done at Corinth, but they were able also to instruct the 
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pious and eloquent Apollos more perfectly in the doc- 
trines of the. gospel. (Acts 18: 26.) If these two were 
specimens of any considerable number of Christians in 
the church at Rome, then we can understand how such 
an extraordinary epistle should have been directed to it. 
Some of them at least must have had~tong heads to 
understand, and strong hearts to love and digest, the pro- 
found doctrines of this epistle. 

In no other epistle has the apostle given so full an 
exposition of the depravity of the human heart, the 
sovereignty of God, and of salvation by grace, as in 
this ; nowhere else has he given so full and complete 
a system of gospel theology as here ; and while the epis- 
tle thus reveals to us the strength of the writer’s mind 
and heart, it also implies no feeble or sickly piety 
in those for whom it was first written. The writer and 
his epistle are both remarkable, and so must the church’ 
have been who were fitted to receive and appreciate 
such an epistle. 

Such in brief was Pagan Rome, and such the Chris- 
tian church within it, when Lysias gave up Paul to the 
care of Burrus, and he soon gave the prisoner liberty to 
receive his friends in his own hired apartments, His 
first movement was to conciliate his brethren the Jews, 
who he feared had been already prejudiced against him 
by false reports from their exasperated brethren in Pales- 
tine. He therefore invited them early to his lodgings, 
and there stated to them his case with great plain- 
ness and kindness; to which they replied quite as 
kindly. For aught that appeared in this interview, 
he had no reason to apprehend opposition from them 
in his endeavors to serve his divine Master in Rome. 
The way seemed open for the preaching of the gospel 
in the capital of the world. The time for stated dis- 
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course was accordingly set, and the campaign opened 
with a sermon all day long. The word preached was 
not peace, but a sword. It soon divided the hearers, and 
set them against each other, as believers and non-believ- 
ers. So perfectly did this state of things fulfil a certain 
prophecy, that Paul could not forbear to quote it in their 
hearing, though it made their ears to tingle. The 
prophecy related to the unwillingness of God’s own 
people to hear his own word. At this the Jews were 
exceedingly provoked, and withdrew ; so that henceforth 
Paul’s chief intercourse was with the Gentiles, who 
came to his quarters regularly to hear the gospel. And 
this substantially was the order of things for two years 
at least, while the decision upon his case was delayed. 
- But why this long and tedious delay ? 

_ This question, we think, can be answered satisfac- 
~ torily, although our materials for answering it must 
-be drawn from other sources than the book of the 
Acts. Luke’s memoir of the apostle ends abruptly with 
his imprisonment. How he passed the latter part of 
- his bondage, we may infer from various incidental allu- 
sions to it in epistles written at the time. ‘The process 
of trial we may gather from what is well known of 
Roman customs of that period; and a hint or two in 
regard to his martyrdom and sepulture may be taken 
from the early traditions of the church. 

Why, then, this long bondage of two years or more? 
First, they must await the arrival of the prosecutors 
from the east. As there is no evidence that they ac- 
companied the prisoner, it is not likely that they em- 
barked from. Palestine until the succeeding spring. 
Secondly, ample opportunity must then be allowed the 
prosecution to gather and arrange their testimony. 
Witnesses might have been summoned from Iconium 
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and Thessalonica and Corinth and Ephesus. and Jeru- 
salem, and from every place where a tumult had been 
raised against him; and considerable time must elapse 
ere they could all arrive and be arranged for the trial. 
Thirdly, the prosecution must have been somewhat ap- 
prehensive as to the result of the trial/and so would 
have sought to defer it as long as possible, hoping to 
gain additional influence at court ere the verdict was 
rendered. And finally, after all things else were ready, 
they must await the will or caprice of the Emperor. He 
could, to suit his own convenience, defer the trial for 
months or even years. Soa year at least would glide 
away before the trial commenced. Then each of the 
charges, and in this case there were three, was considered 
separately, and each process could be made tedious by 
objections which hired advocates would throw in its way; 
and thus another year dragged its slow length along. 
From the opening plea of Tertullus against Paul at 
Cesarea, (Acts 24: 5,) and from Paul’s defence before 
Festus, (25: 8,) we learn that the Jews preferred three 
charges against Paul, namely : — Disturbing the Jews 
in their worship, which was protected by law,— pro- 
faning their sacred temple, — and disturbing the peace 
of the empire by perpetual agitations, being a ring- 
leader of a new and factious sect. 

The first two of these charges, as they related chiefly 
to Jewish laws and customs, would not be put forward 
in Rome, where there was so little sympathy with this 
exclusive sect. The third charge touched his conduct 
as a Roman citizen, and a subject of the empire. It 
charged him with a disloyal spirit, and with dangerous 
conduct. If true, he was guilty of treason. This was 
a grave charge, and would at once command the atten- 
tion of the Roman authorities; and, as we may add here, 
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that it was probably upon this charge that he was con- 
demned and beheaded. Thus “ the judges moved, while 
the trial stood still.” But this time, wasted by the gov- 
ernment, was not lost by the prisoner. He was in con- 
stant intercourse with his Christian friends in his own 
hired house, which also seems to have been capacious 
enough to accommodate the congregation which came 
at stated intervals to hear his public discourses. And 
the ministry of this manacled prisoner was not in vain. 
Perhaps no two years of his life was ever more fruitful 
for Christ. In a letter to his brethren at Philippi, writ- 
ten from Rome, he says, (1: 12-14,) “ But I would 
ye should understand, brethren, that the things which 
happened unto me have fallen out rather unto the fur- 
therance of the gospel; so that my bonds in Christ are 
- manifest in all the palace, and in all other places; and 
- many of the brethren in the Lord, waxing confident by 
my bonds, are much more bold to speak the word with- 
out fear.” That is, the church at Rome was not only 
enlarged, but stimulated to act with greater boldness 
_ upon the surrounding masses of heathenism from the 
- fact that he was in chains, and from the manner of his 
wearing those chains. He even had some converts in the 
household of the Emperor; for among his closing saluta- 
tions to the Philippians he says, (1: 22,) “ All the saints 
salute you, chiefly they that are of Ceesar’s household.” 
What a contrast was daily witnessed by these con- 
verts from paganism to Christianity, — from Nero to 
Paul! At one time, in personal attendance upon the 
conceited, cruel, vulgar, fickle, and altogether contempti- 
ble tyrant; and at another time, a few hours later, listen- 
ing with tears to that manly, eloquent, and holy pris- 
oner; why should there not have been converts among 
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the people whose daily occupation gave them the oppor- 
tunity thus clearly to discern between the righteous and 
the wicked, between him who serveth God and him 
who serveth Him not ? 

Besides these converted soldiers from the imperial 
guard and these servants from the imperial household, 
there must have been many Roman Christians of strong 
and cultivated minds, Christians who were competent 
to understand and explain to others that profound doe- 
trinal epistle which Paul had sent to them some four or 
five years before, the strong meat of which epistle they 
had now had so much time to feed upon and digest. 
. Oh, what edifying strains of conversation must have 
flowed from the free, social intercourse of such persons 
as the writer of that epistle, and those who had re- 
ceived, understood, and loved it! And of his former 
friends and fellow-laborers in the gospel in other places, 
there were here at different times during his confine- 
ment, Luke, Timothy, Epaphroditus, and Tychicus ; 
Mark, a wanderer once from the path of duty, but now 
recovered to fidelity; and Demas, for a while faithful, 
but at last overpowered with a love of the present 
world; also Aristarchus and Kpaphras, whom he calls 
his “ fellow-prisoners.” Frequent arrivals of Chris- 
tian friends from all the large cities where he had 
labored, kept him acquainted with the condition of the 
churches there. He could not so far forget them that 
they should be no burden to his mind. They pressed 
him out of measure. He could, therefore, now say ina 
higher sense than when he first wrote the words to 
the Corinthian Christians, (2. 11: 28,) “Besides those 
things that are without, —that which cometh upon me 
daily, —the care of all the churches!” Since he could 
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no longer speak to these churches in person, he ad- 
dressed them by letter, and with the deeper earnestness 
as he foresaw that his time was short. 

From the Forum, in the heart of that great capital of 

the world, Roman roads led off in every direction to the 
provinces ; and along these magnificent highways, the 
Emperor’s messengers were daily posting in hot haste, 
bearing the tyrant’s arbitrary edict of to-day, which 
would be counteracted by the imperial freak of to- 
morrow. But along these same roads there occasion- 
_ ally passed messengers from the provincial churches to 
the founder of those churches, now a prisoner at Rome; 
and these heralds soon returned with the response 
which inspiration, speaking through the mind and heart 
. of the prisoner-apostle, gave back to these churches. 
- During the earlier part of his residence at Rome, and 
“while enjoying a comparative liberty, he wrote, as is 
commonly supposed, the epistles to the Ephesians and 
the Colossians, to Philemon and Titus, the first to 
Timothy, and probably that to the Hebrews. At a 
_later date, and when the time of his departure was 
drawing near, he penned that sweet Christian letter to 
the Philippians, and, last of all, the second epistle to 
Timothy. 

Thus did he who had been an active itinerant mis- 
sionary for a quarter of a century now serve his Master 
in chains and in prison, by suffering and lying still. 
But this was no indolent rest, no fruitless suffering and 
confinement. His heart, tongue, and pen were never 
more busy, and never moved to better purpose. Much 
as his active labors were worth to the infant church of 
that day, the epistles which he wrote during his con- 
finement have been worth no less to the church in all 


subsequent ages. 
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In the last two verses of the Acts, Luke sets forth, as 
follows, the unwearied efforts of Paul in preaching, 
teaching, and conversing with his Roman friends con- 
cerning the great salvation, and also the perfect free- 
dom which was allowed him in doing this great work. 
“ And Paul dwelt two whole years in~his own hired 
house, and received all that came in unto him. Preach- 
ing the kingdom of God, and teaching those things 
which concern the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confi- 
dence, no man forbidding him.” Had Luke completed 
this history of Paul at a‘later day, he need only have 
added that he was equally industrious in spreading the 
same truths all abroad by letter, and was allowed the 
same liberty in doing it. 

Thus early did the word of God have free course, 
run and be glorified throughout heathen Rome, where 
now Christian Rome uses the great keys of Peter, not 
to open the secrets of Christian knowledge to all people, 
but to lock up the lips and to fetter the feet of those 
who would utter or circulate the word of Life. All that 
eighteen centuries have done for the Roman state, is, 
to move the shadow ten degrees backward on the dial 
of liberty and progress. 

In one of the smaller churches of Rome, there is 
_ shown to-day to visitors a small granite column, to 
which, according to Romish traditions, Paul was bound, 
and from the top of which there still hangs a piece of his 
chain, worn thin by rust. On the middle of this column 
is an engraved cross, upon which are these words from 
the last epistle which Paul wrote —“ THe Worp or. 
Gop IS NOT BOUND.” 

Though no reliance can be placed upon this tradition, 
still the quotation is especially significant now as being 
a standing protest against the present intolerance of the 
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Papal church. Its bayonets carefully protect this in- 
scription from the slightest mutilation by Protestant 
visitors; and they would be no less careful to flash 
death through the body of the first person who should 
publicly attempt to act in accordance with the words of 
this carefully protected inscription. 

Thus did he speak and write for Christ in Rome. 
As the clanking of his chain gave emphasis to his 
cramped gestures, so did his bonds give a pathetic sig- 
nificance to his later letters. Throughout all his epis- 
tles written from Rome, there runs the spirit of serious 
earnestness which characterizes the dying counsels of 
wisdom and love. He had now no time to waste in 
compliment, none for self-vindication, and no taste for 
sharp censure. His churches and friends had faults, 
but to his mind they were all forgiven and forgotten. 
The prevailing spirit of these later epistles is little 
more than this: —“ Be watchful and steadfast, for be- 
hold, the judge standeth at the door. Love as brethren, 
for we must soon all stand before the judgment-seat 
of Christ. I am hourly expecting my own summons, 
- nor do I dread to hear it. Be ye also ready. Hter- 
nity alone will show how tenderly I love you all. 
Farewell, till we all meet in heaven. Again I say, Fare 
ye well!” . 

As there are no materials for completing the memoir 
of the apostle but brief allusions here and there in his 
epistles, together with some floating traditions of the 
church, it is not surprising that there is a diver- 
sity of opinion among biblical scholars upon certain 
‘points. Thus, while all agree that he was imprisoned, 
tried, and condemned in Rome, there is some difference 
of opinion as to whether he was imprisoned and tried 
once, or twice. There are some passages which seem 
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to favor the idea that he was acquitted on his first trial, 
and before the first persecution against the Christians 
broke out; that he then revisited the churches at the 
east, and also made his long contemplated visit to 
Spain and the west, during which time he wrote some 
of his later epistles; and that, after thus missionating 
about for four years, he was again arrested on similar 
charges with the first, — brought to Rome, imprisoned 
more closely than before, tried, condemned, and_be- 
headed. This theory solves some difficulties, and starts 
other new ones. Since it fails to clear up the subject 
satisfactorily, and since the Scriptures speak explicitly 
of only one imprisonment, and as this theory of one 
imprisonment has at least the merit of the greater sim- 
plicity, we incline to it, and, in accordance with it, pro- 
ceed to narrate what we suppose were the last experi- 
ences of the great apostle at Rome. 

Writing to Philemon at Colosse, Paul expressed a 
strong hope of acquittal, and even asked Philemon to 
provide for him a lodging against his. coming. But the 
trial came on sooner than he expected, and proved less 
satisfactory to himself. Hired advocates, whose busi- 
ness it was to make the worse appear the better reason, 
were arrayed in numbers against him, while he was 
left to plead his own cause and alone. Even his own 
particular friends —as Peter had done when his Master 
was tried — dared not appear in his behalf. Luke had 
the heart to do it, but he lacked the confidence necessary 
to plead a cause in public, and before such a tribunal. 
In giving Timothy an account of his first appearance 
before the bar of Nero, Paul says, (2.4: 16,) “At my 
first answer no man stood with me, but all men forsook 
me: I pray God that it may not be laid to their charge. 
Notwithstanding, the Lord stood with me, and strength- 
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ened me; that by me the preaching might be fully 
known, and that all the Geniiles might hear: and I 
was delivered out of the mouth of the lion.” 

Oh that we could have heard that self-defence! Oh 
that Luke had been permitted to transmit it to us, as he 
did the addresses of Paul before Felix and Agrippa! 
Did the reprobate Nero tremble as Felix at Cesarea 
had done, under the awful truths of righteousness, tem- 
perance, and judgment to come? Felix had ere this 
been recalled from Cesarea to Rome. Was he, too, then 
in the judgment-hall to hear this wonderful prisoner 
again make his touching and eloquent apology? And 
as he listened, did his former convictions return upon 
him, driving the color from his lips, and causing his 
knees to smite together? Again did he tremble in 
view of the awful truth of a judgment to come? But 
there was one at least in this assembly that was calm, 
though he was the one whose life hung upon the de- 
cision of the hour. The prisoner at the bar was tran- 
quil, for his heart was fixed, trusting in God. His 
whole appearance was a sublime illustration of what he 
had just written to Timothy,—“for I know whom I 
have believed, and am persuaded that he is able to keep: 
that which I have committed unto Him against that day.” 


“ When Persecution’s torrent blaze 
Wraps the unshrinking martyr’s head ; 
When fade all earthly flowers and bays, 
When summer-friends are gone and fled ; 
Is he alone in that dark hour 
Who owns the Lord of love and power? 


“ Or waves there not around his brow 
A wand no human arm may yield, 
Fraught with a spell no angels know, 
His steps to guide, his soul to shield ?” 
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Nero hesitated, as Festus at Cesarea had done, and 
so deferred for a while the final decision. In the mean 
time, circumstances changed for the worse. Paul’s 
friend Burrus, Prefect of the Pretorian guards, died, and 
was succeeded in his duties by two men, the one of 
whom was as wicked as the other was.weak. Death 
also robbed Nero of his best advisers. The wise, judi- 
cious, and amiable Seneca, his early tutor and coun- 
sellor, was no more. Besides this, Nero had married 
Poppea, his adulterous mistress and a proselyte to Ju- 
daism, who would of course favor the Jews, and preju- 
dice Nero against Paul. So his chains were drawn 
tighter, his privileges abridged, his friends shut off from 
free intercourse with him ; and, as the tradition runs, — 
he was cast into a subterranean prison, (the Mamertine,) 
damp, dark, and cold, with only a small opening from 
the top, —4in which dreadful cell, state criminals, as Ju- 
gurtha and the conspirators with Catiline, had been left 
to die a lingering death by starvation. Had he foreseen 
this fate when he wrote his last epistle to Timothy, 
then we can understand why he should so carefully 
have enjoined it upon that brother not to forget to 
bring the cloak which he had left at Troas as being at 
that time an incumbrance, but which now would be the 
greatest possible comfort to him. 

How often has this verse about the cloak been 
quoted by those who would disparage the inspiration of 
the Scriptures. Indeed, it has been a sort of classic text 
with infidels. And yet, read in the light which circum- 
stances at the time throw upon it, read as an unde- 
signed intimation of the condition of the writer, or as 
an incidental proof of the authenticity of his writings, no 
passage in the Scriptures is more tenderly interesting or 
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fuller of meaning, or better answers the ends of inspira- 
tion. The objections which have been made to this 
passage, like most of the objections which are made to 
the Bible, are founded in sheer ignorance. 

But to resume the narrative. Here Onesiphorus, from 
the beloved church at Philippi, visited him, having 
sought him out with great difficulty, and perhaps with 
peril to his own life. How tender and pathetic Paul’s 
allusion to the friendly visit of this Christian brother, 
which was so beautiful a fulfilment of the words of 
Christ, —“ I was in prison, and ye came unto me.” 

2 Timothy 1: 16-18; “The Lord give mercy unto 
the house of Onesiphorus; for he oft refreshed me, and 
was not ashamed of my chain: but, when he was in 
Rome, he sought me out very diligently, and found me. 
The Lord grant unto him that he may find mercy of 
the Lord in that day.” 

Luke, also, — the faithful, the modest, the untiring 
Luke, who had been his companion in toil and travel for 
twenty years or more,— was with him to the last. No 


_ earthly attraction could wean him from his love of Paul, 


and no terror frighten him from his presence. And 
the well-beloved Timothy,—ah how the apostle’s soul 
yearned to see once more the face of this his son in the 
gospel! But Timothy was at his post of duty far away, 
caring for the important church of Ephesus, over which 
Paul, by the Holy Ghost, had installed him. But that 
church, (if acquainted with the circumstances,) would 
readily grant him leave of absence to fulfil so Christian 
a duty as that of visiting the aged apostle in prison. A 
letter was therefore despatched to him, bidding him to 
come with all speed, directing him also to bring certain 
things for the prisoner’s comfort, and withal enjoining a 
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Christian courage upon him, as if he were a little timid, 
or were hesitating about coming into the city of the 
terrible monster, Nero. But alas, like too many such 
anxious and heavy-laden epistles, it was too slow. 
Neither love nor grief could make it fly fast enough 
for the occasion. Ere it reached its destination, the 
hand which penned it was stiff and cold, while the spirit 
which indited it was a burning seraph before the 
throne. On the Ostian way, leading from the city 
south-west towards the port of Rome, and outside the 
city, —as his great Master had suffered “without the 
gate,” tradition says that the great apostle yielded up 
the ghost. His being a Roman citizen saved him from 
an ignominious death; and so he was not crucified, but 
beheaded. There, just before the first general persecu- 
tion, or just at its outbreak, did he die, — more likely un- 
der the false charge of treason and of disturbing the 
public peace, than merely because he was a Christian. 
There, by the great road, thronged with worldly, thought- 
less men, passing between the city and its port, did he 
bear his last fearless testimony for his divine Master, and 
then seal that testimony with his blood. There did he, 
by his death, complete the living sacrifice which he had 
been making of himself to Christ during thirty years of 
active life. There did he win the unfading crown for 
which he had run so patiently, and fought so well. 
There did his conflicts pass up into victory, and his 
toils sink away into a sweet and lasting rest. From the 
most renowned capital of the world at that time, from 
imperial, haughty, imposing Rome, did he go up to the 
New Jerusalem, the more glorious capital of a better 
country, even an heavenly. Leaving his feeble mortal 
part, his corruptible dust only, as a legacy to his misera- 
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ble earthly sovereign, his freed spirit floated away to its 
citizenship in the serene dominions of the King of 
kings, and Lord of lords. 

Surviving friends were allowed to take his body and 
deposit it in a sacred niche in the Catacombs, whither 
sO many martyrs from the church in Rome were soon 
brought to sleep at his side, —“the noble army of mar- 
tyrs ” under the lead of this noblest of martyrs! 

It is an interesting coincidence, that tradition locates 
Paul’s burial-place near the very spot where alone Papal 
Rome to-day allows Protestant Christians to be buried. 
But, if they had choice of the whole world for their last 
resting-place, where would they fix it sooner than there, 
where their dust may mingle with the ashes of him who 
had first set forth this sublime truth in language hardly 
less sublime —“ For this corruptible must put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal must put on immortality. 
So when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, 
and this mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall 
be brought to pass the saying that is written, death is 
swallowed up in victory. O death, where is thy sting! 
O grave, where is thy victory!” 

“ Thus died the prophet, the apostle, and the martyr ; 
bequeathing to the church, in her government and her 
discipline, the legacy of his apostolic labors ; leaving his 
prophetic words to be her living oracles ; pouring forth 
his blood to be the seed of a thousand martyrdoms. 
Thenceforth, among the glorious company of the apos- 
tles, among the goodly fellowship of the prophets, among 
the noble army of martyrs, his name has stood preémi- 
nent. And wheresoever the holy church throughout all - 
the world doth acknowledge God, there Paul of Tarsus 
is revered as the great teacher of a universal redemption, 
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and a catholic religion, —the herald of glad tidings to 
all mankind.” 


“ Servant of God, well done; 
Rest from thy loved employ: 
The battle fought, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy. 7 


“The pains of death are past ; 
Labor and sorrow cease ; 
And, life’s long warfare closed at last, 
His soul is found in peace. 


“ Soldier of Christ, well done ; 
Praise be thy new employ ; 
And, while eternal ages run, 
Rest in thy Saviour’s joy.” 


And how died that notorious wretch who was the oc- 
casion of this apostle’s martyrdom ? During the year 
68, the long outraged feelings of the Roman populace 
began to heave and mutter against the Emperor, who 
was too arbitrary and wicked and vulgar even for them. 
They were thoroughly tired of his frivolities, disgusted 
with his sensualities, and exasperated by his wanton cru- 
elties. First came the open revolt of two of his princi- 
pal generals with their armies. At the announcement 
of this bold measure, an ill-suppressed murmur of satis- 
faction ran through the outraged masses like the smoth- 
ered agonies of the ground before the earthquake. 
Nero laughed at first, but soon trembled like an aspen- 
leaf, for cruelty is twin brother to cowardice. The 
autocrat of Rome, the emperor of almost the whole 
of the then known world, suddenly grew pale, and his 
enfeebled knees smote together. He had trained the 
people to relish blood as daily food, and he knew there 
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would be no mercy for him, when once their passions 
were thoroughly roused. So he began to cast about 
for help. He summoned his advisers, and then rudely 
dismissed them ; he meditated flight, and then suddenly 
abandoned the thought; courted suicide, but could not 
summon the needed courage for it. Besides, he could 
not bear the thought of spoiling such an artist as he 
was! What a pity that such an actor and fiddler 
should die before his time! Then he aroused himself, 
and courageously threatened the annihilation of all his 
enemies, threatened to assassinate the senate, and let 
loose his wild beasts upon the populace ; but no powers 
to execute responded to these grand projects. In the 
mean time the murmurs of the popular indignation are 
swelling up like the voice of many waters, and its 
waves are rolling up nearer and nearer to the golden 
* palace, which they will soon surround on all sides. 
Whatever is done must be done quickly, for the time 
for deliberation and vacillation is past. So he called 
again beseechingly for his friends, and stormed violent 
_ commands upon his servants. A few, moved rather by 
- pity than by fear, gathered around the shivering wretch, 
—no longer their tyrannical master, but weaker than any 
slave. They prepared him a horse, and, under cover of 
midnight, fled with him from the city. Ministers of 
vengeance, like hounds thirsting for blood, were already 
upon his track, but by help of the darkness he managed 
to elude them long enough to get a few miles from the 
capitol, to creep in at a small back window of a peas- 
ant’s hut, to secrete himself in a dark and narrow 
closet, to recall his meditations upon suicide, to try 
again and again the point of his sword, to beseech some 
friend or command some servant to aid him in this 
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grand consummation; and they refusing, then to make 
the heroic attempt himself: but his courage failing at 
the critical moment, it was an unspeakable relief to 
himself that his pursuers broke in upon him in season 
to complete the work he had so. poorly begun, and was 
not able to finish. ~ 

Thus ignobly died the Emperor under whom the 
prisoner-apostle had died so nobly. There was as 
beautiful a propriety in his dying thus, as there was in 
Paul’s dying as he did. No angel in bliss could have 
desired a more peaceful or triumphant death for the 
martyr; no fiend in torments could have imagined an- 
other element of degradation or misery for the last cup 
of the imperial persecutor. “ Then shall ye return and 
discern between the righteous and the wicked, between 
him that serveth God and him that serveth him not.” 

The death of these two remarkable men must have 
imparted a new impulse to the cause of Christianity in 
Rome. If the blood of the martyr was as seed to the 
church, the blood of the persecutor could have done 
hardly less for the cause, by turning paganism into a 
loathing. 

Nero did hardly less for Christianity than Paul, by 
hastening, with all the influence of an Emperor, the 
downfall of that stupendous bulwark of paganism 
which must needs be crumbled, in order that Chris- 
tianity might take root upon its ruins. 
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Acro-CorintTHvs, 176. 

Acropotis, 155, 163. 

Acora, 154, 159, 163. 

ANTIOCH, 89, 90; its wealth and vices, 91. 
ANTIOCH in Pisidia, 115. 

ApPIAN WAY, 222, 223. 

AQUILA AND PRISCILLA, 179. 
Anrnopacos, 160. 


~ ArHeEnNs, 153; Idolatry of, 153-155. 


Barrism of Households, 137, 141. 
Barnabas at Antioch, 93 ; introduces Saul there, 93. 
Berea and Bereans, 152. 


CHRISTIANS, origin of the name, 94-96 ; the name honorable, 98, 99. 
Cinicra, 2, 3; its scenery and its effects, 3, 4, 5; its history, 5, 6; a 
_ Roman province, 12. 

“Crn1craN GATES, 3, 121, 132. 

Corns, their testimony, 19. 

Coxossrans, Epistle to, 212. 

CorinTH, description of, 175, 176; its moral condition, 177, 178; coins 


of, 196. 
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CorinTHIAns, Epistles to, 182-193. 

CorintTHran Cuurcu, its early character, 182, 183, 189; subsequent 
character and history, 188 ; power of the Gospel at Corinth, 194, 195. 

Crrrvs, 106; its immorality, 107, 108. 


Damascus, distance from Jerusalem, 57; Paul’s jourttey thither, 58, 59 ; 
history of Damascus, 60; present condition, 60. 

DEMETRIUS, 205-207. 

Diana, 203; her temple, 203, 204 ; her shrines, 205. 

Dispersion of the Jews, 9. 


Exymas, the sorcerer, 109, 110. 

Eparxropitvs visits Paul at Rome, 143. 

Eruesvs, 199, 200; present condition, 217; coins of, 218; its supersti- 
tions, 201; the great riot, 207, 209. 

Epuesian elders meet Paul, 210. 

‘Epristie to Ephesians, 212-214; character of Ephesian Christians, 214, 
215. 

Extinction of Ephesian Church, 216. 

Errcurnans, 158, 160. 

ERostrRatus, 203. 

Europe, first mission to, 135, 


Famity salvation, 141. 
FrMaLy prayer-meeting, 136. 
FrEma.z piety, 145. 

FREE cities, 7. 


FREE-BORN citizens, 8. 


GALLI0, 180, 181. 
GAMALIEL, 29, 39, 40, 41. 
GRECIAN gods, 170. 


Iconium, 118. 


IsTHMIAN games, 176; imagery drawn from, 190-192. 
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JAILER’S conversion, 141 ; his piety, 141. 
JERUSALEM, schools of, 30, 31, 32. 
Joun, the apostle, called to Ephesus, 215; banished to Patmos, 215. 


Luxkg, veracity of, 108, 109, 231 ; fidelity to Paul, 245. 
Lycaonia, its mythology, 118. 

Lyp14, her business, 137; her conversion and piety, 137, 138. 
Lystra and Lystrians, 119, 120. 


MaAceponian call, 135. 

Marx (John), 103 ; laborer with Paul, 107. 

Mars Hitt, 160. 

Missronarizs ordained, 104 ; first journey, 105, 106. 


Nero, birth and character, 80, 81; last hours, 248, 249 ; contrasted with 
Paul, 237, 238, 250. 


OnesipHorus, 245. 
Ost1an Way, 246. 
Osr14, coin of, 251. 


Papat inconsistency, 240. 

Paros, 107. 

PARTHENON, 155, 156, 163. 

Paut, free-born, 8; early religious instrtiction, 14; a pharisee, 14, 15; 
Bible reading, 16; leaving home, 22-24; anticipations, 24, 25; route 
to Jerusalem, 25, 26; first sight of Zion, 27, 28; entrance with songs, 
28 ; studies, 86, 31, 82; recreations, 83; companions of his later life, 
34, 35, 36; the young persecutor, 56, 57 ; journey to Damascus, 58, 59 ; 
first sight of, 61; the great surprise, 62; conversion, 62; was it super- 
natural ? 63~66 ; visits Arabia, 72, 73; preaches boldly in Damascus, 
73; leaves for Jerusalem, 74; his reception, 76 ; conference with Peter, 
77,78; leaves for Tarsus, 86; his sad reflections, 87; called to Anti- 
och, 93; ordained missionary, 104; sails for Cyprus, 105; scenes at 
Paphos, 108, 110; change of name, 110-112; Mark’s return, 113, 114; 
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perilous journey, 114, 115; at Antioch in Pisidia, 115-117; Iconium, 
118; Lystra and Derbe, 119, 121; returns to Antioch in Syria, 121; 
reports progress, 122; the missionary work, 122~125; church divisions 
in Antioch, 129; delegation to Jerusalem, 130; council and result, 130, 
131; Paul and Barnabas separate, 132; second missionary tour, with 
Silas, 132; Timothy found, 132; westward to Trods, 134; the Mace- 
donian call, 135; voyage and journey to Philippi, 136; female prayer- 
meeting, 137 ; Lydia’s conversion, 137; the apostles imprisoned, 138; 
the jailer and his family, 138, 141; the apostles released, 142; Thessa- 
lonica, 150, 151 ; Berea and Bereans, 151, 152; to Athens, 152, 153 : 
on Mars Hill, 160; at Corinth, 179; revisits Jerusalem, 181; returns 
to Corinth, 188; at Miletus, 210; apprehended at Jerusalem, 226 ; 
sent to Cesarea, 227 ; detention there, 227, 228 ; appeal to Cesar, 228 ; 
voyage and shipwreck, 229, 230; the honored prisoner, 222, 223 ; arri- 
val at Rome, 231 ; his situation there, 234; first discourse, 235; trial 
delayed, 235, 236 ; charges, 236 ; labors in bonds, 237, 240; visited by, 
238, 245; epistles written, 239 ; liberties abridged, 244; the cloak ob- 
jection, 244, 245; theories of imprisonment, 241, 242 ; martyrdom, 246 ; 
burial, 247 ; contrasted with Nero, 250. 
Pavus Sereivs, 108. 
Pprea, 113. 


Puiviprl, 136; coin of, 146. 
Purirrians, Epistle to, 143, 144. 
Puiriprian Christians, 144, 145. 

_ Pyrx, 163. 
PRETORIAN guards, 223. 
Primitive preaching, 123, 124. 
PrRisciLua, 179. 


Revevation needful, 172, 174, 
Rom», Paul’s arrival at, 231 ; origin of the church, 232. 


Roman Christians, 233, 234, 238; epistle to, 234; epistles written from 
Rome, 239, 


Scuoors of Jerusalem, 80, 31, 32; of Tarsus, 11. 
Scnva, the Magician, 201. 
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Guneres Pauvs, 108. 

STEPHEN, his character, 41,42; speech before the Sanhedrim, 438, 44; 
its effect, 44, 45; the peaceful “sleep,” 46; its effect on Paul, 49, 50; 
the first Christian martyr, 51. 

Srorcs, 157, 160. 


TARSUS, its situation, 1, 2; a metropolis, 7; its schools, 11; its com- 
merce, 13; coins of, 19. 

TuHeEssaLonica, 150. 

THESSALONIAN Christians, 151 ; Epistles to, 150. 

Timortxy, his parentage, 132, 133 ; epistles to, 239; sent for by Paul, 245. 


Woman, her piety, 138, 145. 
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